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Good Books for Sunday Schools = Home Reading 


GINSEY KREIDER. By Huldah Herrick. 


———| Illustrations by 
GINSEY-KREIDER | 


Charles Copeland, 





Pp. 452. Cloth, $1.50. 
Sold to Sunday 
school libraries at 
$1.00. 


A story of life in the 
Kentucky mountains, | 
and of redemption 
through storm and | 
stress. The growth of 
the heroine, from an ig- | 
norant half savage to a | 
cultivated Christian wo- 
man, ministering God's 
grace to the lowest and 
poorest, holdsthe 

















THREE COLONIAL 





reader’s imagination, 


HULDAH:- HERRICK 
eas oo ea the reader's 


Dr. A. E. Dunning says in The Congregation- 
alist: “ The atmosphere of the mountains with their 
rude beauty and grandeur, the homely humauness of 
the characters and the rapid movement of the story in 
its skillful mingling of comedy and tragedy absoryu the 
reader's attention from the start 

* The revival, the schoolhouse scene, the hut with the 
still4n Grimgory Gulch, are boldly drawn \ife pictures 
rhe religious eas distorted by ignorance, the rude 
notions of. justice without law, the ancestral feuds 
and the struggling aspirations of the mountain boys and 
girls are true to life. We do not recall any novel whose 
scenes are laid among these remarkable people which 
more faithfully and attractively represents them than 
this. Its pathos is relieved by humor and hope. It has 
the well-blended elements of a wholesome and powerful 
story.” 


WORK AND PLAY. Talks to College Stu- 
dents. By John E. Bradley, Ph. D., LL. D., 
Late President of II- 
linois College. Pp, 
208. Cloth, $3.00. 
Our special holiday 
price, 75 cts. net. 
Postpaid, 85 cts. 


Dr. Bradley has been 
for more than thirty 
years a leader in educa 
tion, aud his knowledge 
of young people and 
their needs has been ap 
varent in many ways. 
nno line of activity 
has he been more suc 
cessful than in the prac 
tical talks he has given 
to the students of Ili 
nois College. In this 
book a dozen of these 

















brothers and sisters 


and grandnieces’ 





Pres John E Bradley 











all of them on practical topics, like Work, Play, Health, to the bride. 
Habit, Unconscious Education, Castles in Spain, ete 
They are marked by strong common sense, clearness of 
presentation and effectiveness of illustration. 


MART CONNER: A Fork Among the 
Knives. By Mrs. Frank Lee, author of 
“Professor Pin,’’ ‘t Redmond,” “ Garret 
Grain,” etc. Pp. 402. $1.50. To Sun- 
day schools, $3.00. 

This is one of the brightest stories by this very 
popalar writer. It was formerly issued under the 
title of “ Knives and Forks,” under which somewhat 
misleading title it had a large sale and high com 


mendation. The new edition has a new cover also 
and is well illustrated. 


THE TEN WORDS. By Charles Cav- 
erno, D.D. Pp. 233. $1.00. To min- 
isters, 75 cts. net ; 85 cts., postpaid. 


< A fresh and original exposition of the Ten Com 
mandments which reveals many new meanings and 
applications. Tresting them as germs it shows their 
development under the gospel. 










MART: CONNER 


APFORK: AMONG -THE-ANIVES 

















HE APOSTLES’ CREED IN THE LIGHT OF MODERN 
DISCUSSION. By Rev. H. A. Stimson, D. D. Pp. 362, $5.50. 
To ministers, $1.12 net ; $1.25, postpaid. 


“As aseries of discourses upon the oldest of the creeds it ranks high in the already 
large collection of similar works.""— The Outlook. 


A New Theological Work by a Bangor Professor. 


THE SUPREME LEADER. By Francis B. Denio, D. D., Professor 
in Bangor Theological Seminary. Pp. 255. $1.25. To minis- 
ters, 94 cts. net; $3.05, postpaid. 


The summary of a fifteen years’ study of the doctrine of the Holy Spirit in nis 
work for the world and the church. A most valuable guide and help to the stucy of 
an important side of God's revelation. Recently commended editorially by the Out- 

‘as the best recent book on the subject. 


The Pilgrim Press 











tionary history, figures prominently in the story. | 

three maids are very different in character, but all are | 

lovable avd worthy girls about whom their younger | 

or should we say, grandchildren 

will like to read. 

This promises to be our most popular book 
this year. 


THE NEW “GOOD 


Under this name we have grouped 30 of our first-rate Sunday school books, including the 
famous Pilgrim Prize Books, which are among the most popular we ever issued, the 
Sheldon Books and others of modern date, attractive appearance and of proved popularity. The 
30 volumes amount to over $34.00 at list prices. 
considerably below 50 Per Cent. Discount. Any school not already having these books 
will find them a bargain! 

THIRTY LARGE VOLUMES ONLY $15.00. 


A collection of choicest poems on Love, Marriage and the Home. 
vold and furnished with a handsome steel engraved wedding certificate, it makes the 
daintiest kind of a wedding souvenir, and being now rec uced from 75 cts., the former 
price, itis the favorite with pastorg everywhere. 


Two styles of binding, one as shown in illustration herewith, the other 
with title in gold and plain gold line border 


HAPPY WEDLOCK. By Rev. J. M. Greene. 


This is a very dainty little booklet, with title embossed in gold, also containing a steel 

~ taiks have been printed, | engraved marriage certificate, and is especially intended fora gift by the officiating pa tor 
It is better than a simple certificate, partly because more acceptable, and 
partly because the wise and wholesome counsel Which it contains is calculated to make 
better husbands and wives and happier homes. Of the many marriage souvenir books this 
is one of the least expensive, yet it is In perfectly good taste. 
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MAIDS. By Julia | KINKAID VENTURE, 
McNair Wright. In | g — me 
Press. Pp. 293. 


$3.25. Sold to Sun- 
day school libraries 
at 84 cts. 


The heroines of this 
story are New England 
girls, and the auther has 
presented a lively picture 
of the Revolutionary War 
from the standpoint of 
the women who stay at 
home. The reading will 
stir anew our admiration 
for our patriotic fore- 
mothers, the women who 


THE. By Kate W. 
Hamilton, author 
of “Dr. Lincoln’s 
Children,” “The 
-Parson’s Proxy,” 
etc. Pp. 293, with 
illustrations by A, 
B. Shute. $1.25, 
Sold to libraries at 
84 cts. 

The story of a family 


of orphans, and how 
they made a place and 

















were behind “the men home for themseives in 
behind the guns,” that a pioneer town. The 
won our independence. obstacles they over 
Deborah Sampson, the came, the sturdy en 
woman soldier of Kevolu- ergy they showed, ani 

The the kindliness of their 


lives, blend into a very attractive whole. 

Incidentally it is a good temperance story. The hero 
ine, Chrissy, is a charming character, and compels admi 
ration, while the boys and Uncle Ben, who in spite of his 
frailties was a grand old fellow, hold the reater’s inter 
est to the very end and make one wish the story were 
longer. ; 


STORY” LIBRARY. 


We sell the lot for $15.00 net, which is 


See our new catalogue for titles. 


TWO BEAUTIFUL MARRIAGE SOUVENIRS. 
MARRIAGE CHIMES FOR TRUE LOVERS. Compiled by M. C. 

Hazard, Ph.D. Pp. 96. 60 cts. ; 

postpaid. New edition, containing the marriage ceremony in full. 


To ministers, 45 cts. net; 50 cts., 


Bound in white and 


» other decoration. 





Pp. 32. Net, 25 cts. 





BIBLE STUDY SONGS. By Bertha F. Vella. Pp. 172. Singly 
30 cts.; 35 cts., postpaid. $3.00 per doz. by express. 





A unique collection of songs for use in Primary 
and Junior classwork, with blackboard designs, etc. 

Miss Vella’s well-known popularity as a primary 
instructor will guarantee an interest in this book by 
all who have heard her, The blackboard hints are 
very clever. The music, much of which is original, 
is ~~ f by Prof. D. B. Towner, and is of the kind 
that children will like. 


THE MASTER IDEA. By Raymond L. 
Bridgman. Pp. 357. $1.50, To minis- 
ters, $1.12, net ; $1.25, postpaid. 


The Master Idea is that all action emanates from 
God; hence it is literally true that in him we live 
and move and have our being. It isa profound and 
far-reaching argument, not only for his existence but 
for his control of everything except man’s free will. 


J 


POPULAR MISCONCEPTIONS AS TO CHRISTIAN FAITH 
AND LIFE. By Rev. Frank T. Lee. Pp. 265. $1.25. To 
ministers, 94 cts. net; $1.05, postpaid. 


In this book an experienced pastor sets forth the true views of Christian faith and 





life over against prevailing popular misunderstandings. The volume is characteriz: | 
by a luminous Christian common sense and breadth of view which must make itya 
uable to many readers. 


A Valuable Contribution to Americana. 








SAMSON OCCUM AND THE CHRISTIAN INDIANS OF 
NEW ENGLAND. By Wm. DeLoss Love. Limited edition, 
printed from type. Pp. 379. $1.50, net. 

The author finds his material chiefly in unprinted manuscripts, and emine! 


historians and critics testify strongly to ‘the importance and value of this hithert , 
unknown chapter of American nistory. 


J. H. TEWKSBURY, Business Manager, Boston 
E. HERRICK BROWN, Chicago Agent, 175 Wabash Ave. 
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J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY’S 


Special Holiday Books 





GREAT BATTLES OF 
THE WORLD 


By Stephen Crane. With 8 illustrations by John 


Sloan. Cloth, ornamental, $1.50. 


This volume is Mr. Crane’s last and most im- 
portant work, he having completed it just previous 


to his death. 


LITERARY RAMBLES AT 


HOME AND ABROAD 


By Dr. Theodore F. Wolfe, author of “ Literary 
and 
Illustrated 
12mo, buckram, $1. 


Shrines,” ‘A Literary Pilgrimage,” 
“Literary Homes and Haunts.” 
with photogravures. 


half morocco, $3.00. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF | 
SIR WALTER SCOTT 


With the author’s Introductions, Notes, and | 
Appendices, together with the Annotations | 
of J. G. Lockhart and others. Canvass. | 
New Edition. With photogravure frontis- 
piece by Marshall Brown. 4 volumes. Cloth, 
gilt top, $4.00; half blue morocco, gilt top, 
$10.00. 


A NEW DICTIONARY 
OF FOREIGN PHRASES AND) 
CLASSICAL QUOTATIONS 


Comprising Extracts from the Works of the 
Great Writers, Idioms, Proverbs, Maxims, 
Mottoes, Technical Words and Terms, Press 
Allusions, ete. Edited with Notes and | 
Introduction by Hugh Percy Jones, B. A. | 
Uniform with Reader’s Reference Library. | 
Half morocco, gilt top, $3.00. 





Recent Fiction 


MADAME BOHEMIA 
By FRANCIS NEILSON. 


Illustrated by CHARLOTTE HARDING. 
ornamental cover design. $1.50. 


FATE THE FIDDLER 
By HERBERT C. MACILWAINE. 


By the author of ‘‘ Dinkinbar.”’ 
mental, $1.50. 


12mo. 


RUE WITH A DIFFERENCE 


By ROSA N. CAREY. 


By the author of “ Life’s Trivial Round,” ete. 
cloth, $1.25. 


THE SIGN OF THE | 

SEVEN SINS | 

By WILLIAM LE QUEUX. 
12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


ing. 


| * The 


'A SPORTSWOMAN IN INDIA 


! Travels, Adventures, and Experiences in 


12mo, cloth, orna- 


CENTURY 


By Virginia Tatnall Peacock. 


levant, $6.00, 
A magnificent work, 





each decade of the present century. 


By Rufus Rockwell Wilson. 
photogravures and half-tones. 


on. 
yi 


FAMOUS AMERICAN 
BELLES OF THE NINETEENTH 


With special cover 
design, frontispiece in colors, and 23 full-page 
illustrations. 8vo, cloth, $3.00; three quarters 


_ treating of the 
famous belles of all sections of our country during 


RAMBLES IN COLONIAL 


Illustrated with 


most 














12mo, cloth. 


Two vols. in a box, $3.00; half morocco, $6.00. 


FIFTY MASTERPIECES OF 
ANTHONY VAN DYCK 
IN PHOTOGRAVURE 


Selected from the pictures exhibited at Ant- 
werp in 189. Described and _ historically 
explained, with a sketch of the artist by 
Max Rooses. Translated by Fanny Knowles, | 
Illustrated. Bound in half-parchment bind- | 
Large quarto. Cloth sides, $25.00. 


AMONG THE HIMALAYAS | 


By ~— L. A. Waddell, LL.D., author of 
suddhism of Tibet.”” With over 100 | 
Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


illustrations. 


Known and Unknown India. By Isabel 
Savory. In one large volume. Demy 8vo, 
cloth, gilt, with 48 illustrations and a photo- 
gravure portrait of the author, $4.50. | 


THE NATURAL HISTORY 
AND ANTIQUITIES OF 
SELBORNE 


Edited by R. Bowdler Sharpe, LL. D.; and 
A GARDEN KALENDAR. With an Introduc- 
tion by the Very Rev. Dean Hole. Edition 


| limited to 208 numbered copies for America. 
| 2 volumes. 


140 illustrations. Cloth, gilt top, 
$20.00, net. 


* 


STORIES OF FAMOUS 
SONGS 


By S. J. Adair Fitzgerald. Illustrated with 
photogravures and half-tones. Two volumes 


ina box. 12mo, cloth, ornamental, $3.00. 


Recent Fiction 


MARR’D IN MAKING 


wy 
































By BARONESS VON HUTTEN. 


Witt By the author of “ Miss Carmichael’s Conscience.” 
ith With frontispiece by E. PLAISTED ABBOTT. 12m0, 
cloth, ornamental, $1.25. 
“ J 
Y |“marr'p] | BOY: A SKETCH 
IN By MARIE CORELLI. 
MAKING” By the author of “ The Sorrows of Satan,” ete. 
With frontispiece by JoHN SLOAN. 12mo, cloth, 
BY ornamental, $1.50. 
BARONESS R 
eater AH RAY’S DAUGHTER 
By GENERAL CHARLES KING. 
> A Story of Manila. By the author of ‘ Ray’s 
i2mo, Recruit,” ete. With frontispiece by WILLIAM 
T. TrREGO. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 











THE MAINWARING 
AFFAIR 


By A. MAYNARD BARBOUR. 


Illustrated by E. PLAISTED ABBOTT. 12mo, 
eloth, ornamental, $1.50. 


THE RED MEN OF THE 
DUSK 
By JOHN FINNEMORE. 


A Romance of the Days of Cromwell. With 
illus. 12mo, cloth, ornamental, $1.50. 








Juveniles 


THREE WITCHES 
By TRS. MOLESWORTH. 


A Story for Girls. By the author of “ Meg 
Langholme,” etc. Illustrated. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50. : 





Juveniles 


THE CRUISE OF THE 
PRETTY POLLY | 


By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 

A — for Boys. With_12 illustrations by | 

G. ;. Rosperrson. Large 12mo, cloth, | 
$1.50. 


Juveniles 


HER VERY BEST 
By AMY B. BLANCHARD. 


A Story for Girls. By the author of “ Miss 
Vanity,” ete. Illustrated by MARGARET 
F. WINNER. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 








J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers 


od 


PHILADELPHIA 


Mention this journal, and we will take pleasure in sending you our COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED HOLIDAY BULLETIN 
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Paul Leicester Ford. 
Wanted: A Matchmaker. A 


Christmas story. By the author of*“ Janice 
Meredith,” “ Hon. Peter Stirling,” etc. With 
illustrations by H. C. Christy, and decorations 
by Margaret Armstrong. 8vo, cloth, $2.00. 


Shakespeare —Low. 


As You Like It. By Wiuam Snake- 
SPEARE. With full-page photogravure illustra- 
tions, and numerous drawings and decorations 
to accompany the text, by Will H. Low. &vo, 
cloth, $2.50. 


Beatrice Harraden. 
Ships That Pass in the Night. By 


3EATRICE HARRADEN. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, 
$1.50. 


Robert Browning. 


Pippa Passes By Ropert BROWNING. 
Witn decorations an _ illustrations by Margaret 
Armstrong. &vo, cloth, $1.50. 


Pierre Gusman 


Pompeii. By Pierre Gusman. With a 
Preface by Max Collignon, Member of the 
Institute. Ornamented with 600 designs in 
the text and with 32 colored illustrations of 
unusual beauty. Net, $12.50. 


Marie Corelli. 


The Master-Christian. By the author 
of “ The Sorrows of Satan,” “ Barabbas,” “A 
Romance of Two Worlds,” etc. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.50. 


Amelia E. Barr. 


The Maid of Maiden Lane. A 
sequel to “A Bow of Orange Rib- 
bon.”’ By the author of “Remember the 
Alamo,” et’. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.50. 


H. Seton Merriman. 
The Isle of Unrest. 


“ The Sowers,” “In Kedar’s Tent,” etc. 
cloth, illustrated, $1.50. 


B, the author of 
12mo, 


Paul Laurence Dunbar. 


The Love of Landry. By the author 
of * Lyrics of Lowly Life.” 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


Lucas Malet. 


The Gateless Barrier. By the author 
of “The Wages of Sin.” 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


C.F “Garter. 


The Wedding Day in Literature 
and Art. ByC. F. Carrer. 12mo, cloth, 
fully illustrated, $2.00. 


Esther Singleton. 


Wonders of Nature. Described by 
Great Writers, and profusely illustrated with 
views from nature. Edited by Esther Singleton. 
8vo, cloth. $2.00. 


Hamilton Wright Mabie. 


I. Nature and Culture. II. Books 
and Culture. By Hamirron W. Masie. 
New illustrated editions. Cloth, each, $1.00; 
leather, $1.25. 


Wells— Herford. 


Idle Idyls. By Carotyn Wetts. Iilus- 
trated by Oliver Herford. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Spenser Wilkinson. 


War and Policy. By SPENSER WILKIN- 
SON, military critic of the London Morning Post. 
12mo, cloth, $3.50. 


G. W. Steevens. 


Glimpses of Three Nations. By the 
author of “ With Kitchener to Khartoum,” etc., 
with a Preface by Christna Steevens. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50. 


Chester Holcombe. 


The Real Chinese Question. By the 
author of “‘ The Real Chinaman” 12mo, cloth, 


$1.50. 


Hamilton W. Mabie. 


Norse Stories. By the author of “ Under 
the Trees,” “My Study Fire,” etc. 16mo, cloth, 
$1.25. 


Leo Tolstoy. 


The Slavery of Our Times. By the 
author of “Anna Karenina,” “ Resurrection,” 
ete. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


Austin Dobson. 
A Life of Fielding. 


“Proverbs in Porcelain,” etc. 
vised. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


Dean Farrar. 
The Life of Lives; or, Further 
Studies in the Life of Christ. By 
Rey. Dr. W. F. Farrar, Dean of Canterbury, 
author of “The Life of Christ,” etc. 12mo, 
cloth, $2.50. 


By the author of 
New edition re- 





DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Publishers, 
5th Avenue and 35th Street, New York 
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By Marion Harland 


Literary Hearthstones 
(4 vols.) 
STUDIES OF THE HOME LIFE OF CERTAIN 
WRITERS AND THINKERS. Fully illus- 
trated. 16mo. Per volume, $1.50. 


I. Hannah More. II. John Knox. 
III. Charlotte Bronte. IV. William Cowper. 


Some Colonial Homesteads 


AND THEIR STORIES. 87 illustrations, 
8vo, $3.00. 


More Colonial Homesteads 


AND THEIR STORIES. 
8vo, $3.00. 


Where Ghosts Walk 


With 33 illustrations. 8vo, $2.50, 





Twelve Great Actors 
Twelve Great Actresses 
By EpwArRp Robins. 2 vols., contain- 
ing together 23 photogravure and 20 
other illustrations. Sold separately, each, 
$2.50; 2 vols. in a box, per set, $5.00, 


Tales of the Heroic Ages 
By ZENAIDE A. RAGOZIN, author. of 
** Chaldea,” ete. L[llustrated. 12mo, each, 
$1.50. 


1. Siegfried and Bewoulf.—II. Frithjof and 
Roland.—i1I. Salammbo, the Maid of Carthage. 


Sons of the Morning 
By EpEn PaiIuuporrs, author of * Chil- 
dren of the Mist.’’ 8vo, $1.50. 
“Here is another of those strong, clean, vigorous 
stories of Devonshire life such as none but Mr. 


Phillpotts could give us.”—¥. 1. Commercial Adver- 
tiser. 


Survivals 
By Lewis V. F. RANDOLPH. Illustrated. 
16mo, gilt top. A collection of poems 
of decided merit brought together in a 
volume tastefully illustrated by Bryson 
Burroughs. 
“The verses show delicate conception and are of 


decided merit. The book is tastefully illustrated.” 
—N. ¥. Times Saturday Review. 


From Mayflower 
to Mistletoe 


A Year with the Flower Folk. By SARAN 
J. DAY. 16mo, gilt top, $1.00. 


By Elisabeth Luther Cary 


The Rossettis : 
Dante, Gabriel and Christina. With 27 
illustrations in photogravure, and other 
illustrations. Large 8vo, $3.75. 


Browning: Poet and Man 

A Survey. With 25 photogravure illus- 
trations, and some text cuts. Large 
8vo, gilt top, $3.75. 


Tennyson: 
His Homes, His Friends, and His Work. 
With 18 photogravure illustrations. Large 
8vo, gilt top, $3.75. 


| The Women of 


| 


85 illustrations. | 


the Renaissance 


A Study in Femininism. By R. pbkE MAULDE 
LA CLAVIERE. Translated by GEORGE 
HERBERT Exy. With portrait of the 
author. 8vo, 500 pages, $3.50. 


“The author writes in great detail and with com- 
mendable erudition on the position of women and 
the feminist movement of the sixteenth century as 
it shaped itself in Italy and, later, in France. These 
studies of the woman of those days, in all her 
social relations and in all her activities, are illustrated 
with an unceasing tlow of aneedote and citation, 
never more apt than when employed to characterize 





that remarkable group who were imbued with the 


so-called idées platonicienn:s.""~ The Athenwum. 


Thomas Henry Huxley 


| A Sketch of His Life and a Study of His 


Life Works. 
ELL, M. A., Oxon. 
Science Series. With portrait. 
$1.50. 


Previously Issued in this Series: 


| 


By P. CHALMERS MITCH- | 
No. 3 in Leaders in | 
12m0, | 


Charles Darwin. Louis Agassiz. | 


Maya: 


A Story of Yucatan. 
LEY FouLKk&, author of “ Slav cr Saxon.” 
Illustrated. 12mo, $1.25. 

‘Maya: A Story of Yucatan,” isa story of love 
and adventure in which the scenes are laid amid the 


abodes of that wonderful people whose ruined cities 
are today the noblest monuments of aboriginal art. 


By WILLIAM Dup- | 


The period is that of the Spanish invasion, and the | 
May Princess, who is the chief feature of the story, | 


wi'l hardly fail to awaken in the mind of the reader 
a warm feeling of sympathy and admiration. 

The author has been a traveler in )ucatan, 
familiar with the scenes he describes, and the events 
which form the background or setting of his romance 
are narrated with historical accuracy. 


American Historic Towns 
Historic Towns of the 
Southern States 


175 illustrations. 8vo, gilt top, $3.50. 
CONTENTS: Baltimore--Richmond--Savannah 
— Annapolis —Williamsburg—St. Augustine — 
Frederick—Wilmington, N. C.—Mobile—Wash- 
ington — Charleston — Montgomery— New Or- 


| 


| 


leans — Vicksburgh — Knoxville — Nashville — | 


Louisvilie—Little Rock. 


Historic Towns of 
New England 


166 illustrations. 8vo, gilt top, $3.50. 


CONTENTS: Portland — Boston — Plymouth— 
Rutland—Cambridge—Cape Cod Towns—Salem 
—Concord— New Haven — Deerfield — Newport 
—Providence—Hartford. 


Historic Towns of the 
Middle States. 


160 Illustrations. 8vo, gilt top, $3.50. 


CONTENTS: Albany—Newburgh—New York— 
Saratoga—Tarry town—Buffalo—Schenectady— 
Brooklyn—Pittsburgh— Philadelphia — Prince- 
ton—Wilmington. 


2 vols. 


I. Love Letters of a 


Musician 
II. Later Love Letters 
of a Musician 
By MyrtrLte REED. 16mo, gilt 
tops, each, $1.75. The 2 vols. in full 


flexible crimson morocco, in box, per 
set, $5.00. 


The Cricket on the 
Hearth 


A Christmas Carol 
By CHARLES Dickens. The set contains- 
24 full-page photogravures and numerous 
other illustrations, from original de- 
signs by Frederick Simpson Coburn. 
2 vols., 8vo, gilt tops, each, $2.00. 


Rip Van Winkle 
Legend of Sleepy Hollow 


By WASHINGTON IRVING. The set con- 
tains 15 full-page photogravures and 
numerous other illustrations from orig- 
inal designs by F. S. Coburn. 2 vols., 
gilt tops, each, $1.75. Per set, $3.50. 


The Ruba’iyat of Omar 
Khayyam 
Translated by Epwarp FirzGERALp. 
With a Commentary by H. M. BAtson, 
and a Biographical Introduction by E. D. 
Ross. Half leather, 12mo, $1.75 net. 


The memoir of Professor Ross presents, first, a 


| study of Persia during the lifetime of the poet, and, 


secondly, all the data which have thus far been col- 
Omar Khay- 


lected from Oriental sources concernin 
a list of the 


yam himself To this Memoir is addec 
writings of the poet. 


The Moving Finger Writes 


By Grace Denio LircHFIELD, author of 
“In the Crucible.” $1.25. 


“In delineation of character Miss Litchfield shows 
a master hand. She breathes life into the creations 
of her pen, and they stand out, pa defined from 
the background of the story. ‘ The ey Finger 
Writes” is psychological in its nature, yet the action 
does not suffer on that account, and mystery, tragedy, 
and love do not let interest lag for a moment. The 
book is one that will appeal chiefly to young women 
whose dreams are not yet correlated with the facts 
of the actual world around them.”—T7he Christian 
Register. 


Heroes of the Reformation 


A series of biographies of the leaders in 
the Protestant Reformation, men who, 
while differing in their gifts, were in- 
fluenced by the same spirit. Edited by 
SAMUEL MACAULEY JACKSON, Pro- 
fessor of Church History, New York 
University. 5 volumes now ready. Fully 
illustrated. 12mo. Each, $1.50. 

Now ready in this series: 

1. Martin Luther. 

By Henry Eyster JACOBS, 

2. Philip Melanchthon. 

By JAMES WILEIAM RICHARD. 

3. Desiderius Erasmus. 

By EPHRAIM EMERTON. 


4. Theodore Beza. 
By Henry MARTYN BAIRD. 


6. Huldreich Zwingli (1484-1531). 





27 & 29W. 23d St., 


A POSTAL CARD REQUEST WILL BRING TO YOU OUR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 


New York. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 


24 Bedford St., 
Strand, London. 
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LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO0.’S 


NEW BOOKS 





IAN HAMILTON’S MARCH 


Being Letters, reprinted from the Morning Post, with some Unpublished 
Letters, together with Extracts from the diary of LIEUTENANT 
H. FRANKLAND, a Prisoner of War at Pretoria. 
By WINSTON SPENCER CHURCHILL, M. P., 
Author of ‘From London to Ladysmith, via Pretoria.” 


With Portrait of Lieut.-General Ian Hamilton, Maps and Plans of Battles. 
Crown S8vo, $1.50. 





St. Kilda One of Ourselves 


By J. NORMAN HEATHCOTE. With 3 photo- A Novel. By Mrs, L. B. WALFORD, author of 
gravures and about 80 illustrations from “Baby’s Grandmother,” “Leddy Marget,” 
sketches and photographs of the people, ete. Crown 8vo, cloth, $1.50. [Just Ready. 


A NEW NOVEL BY-THE AUTHOR OF 
“THE LUNATIC AT LARGE.” 


THE DUKE 


By J. STORER CLoUSTON. Crown 8yo, cloth, 
ornamental, $1.25. 


* The Duke has two important figures. One is heir 
to the dukedom of Grandon; the other is an Irish ad- 
venturer, who is his friend. The sober-minded heir 
resolves to let his gay companion play duke for a 
month, while he looks on and sees what kind of 
people he has got to deal with in his new position 
Jack Kavanagh, the Lrishman, is delighted to mas 
querade, He plays ducks and drakes with the ducal 
dignity and fortune, engages himself to two women, 
and shocks aristocratic London as it has never been 
shocked before. The situation is intensely comic, 
but Mr. Clouston is clever, he keeps his plot fairly 
well in hand, and the upshot of the Duke of Grand 
on’s experiment is not only genuinely droll, but has 
the sentimental interest which we suppose is indis 
pensable in the average novel.”—N. ¥. Tribune. 





scenery and birds by the author. 8vo, 244 
pages, $3.50, 


a it acied 
Sophia 
By STANLEY J. WEYMAN, author of “ A Gentle- 
man of France,” “ Under the Red Robe,” ete. 
With 12 illustrations by C. Hammond. Crown 
8vo, cloth, ornamental, $1.50, 
*** Sophia,’ his latest, is also one of his best. A de- 


MR. LANG’S FAIRY BOOK FOR 1900, 


The Grey Fairy Book 


Edited by ANDREW LANG. With 32 full-page 

plates and 27 illustrations in the text by 
lightful spirit of adventure hangs about the story; H. J. Forp. Crown 8vo, cloth, ornamental 
something interesting poepens in every chapter.’’— af ’ . ’ 
Public Ledger, Philadelphia, Pa. gilt edges, $2.00, 


Education and Life 


By JAMES H. BAKER, M.A., LL. D., President 
of the University of Colorado. Papers and 
addresses on the practical aspects of modern 
educational ideals and the elements of an 
ideal life. Crown 8vo, 264 pages, $1.25. 








NEW GOLLIWOGG BOOK, 


The Golliwogg’s 
Polar Adventures 


Illustrated in color by FLORENCE K, UPTON. 
With verses by BERTHA Upton. Oblong 
4to, boards, $2.00, 


CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE LECTURES 


PRINCIPLES OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


A Course of Lectures Delivered under the Auspices of the Sunday School Commission 
of the Diocese of New York. With an Introduction by the Right Rev. Henry C. 
PoTTeER, D. D., LL. D., Bishop of New York. Crown 8vo, cloth, $1.25. [Just Ready. 








LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Publishers, 91-93 Fifth Ave., New York 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO/S NEW BOOKS 


A LIFE OF FRANCIS PARKMAN JAMES MARTINEAU FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


By CHARLES HAIGHT FARNHAM. With portraits. | A Study and a ograpey. By Rev. A. W. JACK- 
8vo, $2.50. Third Edition. SON. With portralts. 8vo, $3.00. Third Edition. Illustrated, 12mo, each, $1.50. 





























A Child of Glee. By A.G.PLYMPpToN. Author 


of ** Dear Daughter Dorothy.” 


Doris and Her Dog Rodney. By Liny F. 


WESSELHOEFT. 


Gold Seeking on the Dalton Trail, By ARTHUR 


R. THOMPSON. 


Brenda, Her School and Her Club, By HELEN 


LEAH REED. 


A Little American Girl in India. By HARRIET 


A. CHEEVER. 


The World’s Discoverers, By WILLIAM HENRY 


RAMONA, by HELEN HUNT JACKSON 
Monterey Edition. With 25 photogravure plates and chante headings by Henry Sandham. 2 vols. 
Medium 8vyo, cloth wrappers, cloth box, $6.00. 


Edition de Luxe, with duplicate plates, 4 water-colors, ete.; 2 vols, 8vo, half morocco, $15.00, net. 


THE PROBLEM OF ASIA, By CAPTAIN A. T. MAHAN, 


Author of “ The Influence of Sea Power Upon History.” Crown 8vo, $2.00. Second Edition. 


THE SPIRITUAL SIGNIFICANCE. By LILIAN WHITING, 


Author of “The World Beautiful” (in three volumes), ete. 16mo, $1.00; decorated, $1.25. 


FALAISE, THE TOWN OF THE THE PILGRIM SHORE 











CONQUEROR By EpMUND H. GARRETT. With colored frontis- 
yiece and pen-and-ink drawings by the author. JOHNSON. 
By ANNA BowMAN Dopp, author of “‘ Three Nor- Iniform with “Romance and Reality of the ‘ ‘ 


Phebe, Her Profession, By ANNA CHAPIN Ray. 
—r Author of ‘“ Teddy, Her Book.” 


SHADOWINGS. By LAFCADIO HEARN, Scouting for Washington, By Joun Presrox 


Author of “ Exotics and Retrospectives,” “In Ghostly Japan,” ete. 12mo, $2.00, Second Edition. TRUE. Author of “The [ron Star.” 


THE JUDGMENT OF PETER |THE PURITAN IN ENGLAND Illustrated, 16mo, each, $1.25. 
AND PAUL ON OLYMPUS AND NEW ENGLAND. . The Christmas Angel, By KATHARINE PYLE. 


By HENRYK SIENKIEWICZ, author of ‘ Quo Vadis.” | By EZRA Hoyt BYINGTON. Fourth Edition. With ' m ¥ 
ranslated by Jeremiah Curtin. Illustrated and | a new chapter on Witchcraft in New England.| Ulustrated by the Author. 
printed in two colors. Small 4to, 75 cents. 8vo, $2.00, 4 
The Young and Old Puritans of Hatfield. 
By MARY P. WELLS SMITH. 


IN AND AROUND THE GRAND CANYON 


The Grand Canyon of the Colorado River in Arizona. By Prof. GEORGE WHARTON JAMES. | Nan’s Chicopee Children, By MyRA SAWYER 
With 100 illustrations. 8vo, $3.00, HAMLIN. 


TWELVE GREAT ARTISTS. By WILLIAM HOWE DOWNEs, Tom's Boy. By the author of “Miss Toosey’s 


Art Critic of the Boston Transcript. 16mo, $1.00, ° Mission.” Illustrated. 16mo, $1.00, 


mandy Inns.” Illustrated. Crown 8vo, $2.00. Puritan Coast.” 12mo, $2.00. 


























LITTLE, BROWN & CO., PUBLISHERS, 254 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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A Most Charming Holiday Gift-book. 


THE OLD GENTLEMAN OF THE BLACK STOCK 
By Thomas Nelson Page 


Illustrated in colors by Howard Chandler Christy. 12mo, $1.50. 


* A NEW and extremely beautiful edition of Thomas Nelson Page’s exquisite 

romance. Two more delightful characters it would be hard to find in recent 
fiction than this odd gentleman with his old-fashioned manners and his memories 
of bygone sweet days and his strong opinions on the Essayists, and the gracious, 
dignified, lovely daughter of his favorite Betsey.”—Boston Journal. 


MOOSWA, and Others of the Boundaries. By W. A. Fraser 
With 12 illustrations by Arthur Heming. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


AUTHOR and illustrator have co-operated in making this story of the woods 

and their chief denizens a book seg comet interest and romantic realism. 
The various fur-bearing animals are the Dramatis persone of this fascinating 
story, which depicts animal life from the inside. From “ Mooswa” (reduced). 


PAUL JONES: Founder of the American Navy 


By Augustus C. Buell. With portraits, maps and plans. 2nd edition. 2 vols., 12mo, $3.00. 


ae R. BUELL éclipses all his predecessors. These two volumes form a perfect biography of the famous sea- 
fighter, a work which should secure at once, and indefinitely maintain, a high position in the literature 


of its subject.”—New York Tribune. 


ORIENTAL RUGS. By John Kimberly Mumford 


With 32 full-page illustrations (16 in colors), reproduced from selected rugs. Large 8vo, $7.50 net. 
R. MUMFORD treats of this novel subject in an interesting and authoritative way. The special topics 
discussed are: History; The Rug ; Weaving Peoples; Materials; Dyers and Dyes; Design; Weaving; 
Caucasian; Turkish; Persian; Turkoman or Tartarian; Khilims; Indians. The reproductions in color are 


especially beautiful. 


WITH BOTH ARMIES IN SOUTH AFRICA 


By Richard Harding Davis. With many illustrations. 12mo, $1.50. 


is N°? foreign comment on the war in South Africa has taken such deep hold of the British people as the words of 
the American correspondent, Mr. Richard Harding Davis. These words were written more in sorrow than 
in anger, and in just that way will the American people read them.”— Boston Journal. 


OLIVER CROMWELL. By Theodore Roosevelt 
With 40 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


- I‘ is a thoughtful and condensed ex’! of Cromwell’s character and times from an American standpoint. It is 
clear, forcible, original, and full of the sterling good sense that marks all Mr. Roosevelt’s thinking.” —Chicago 


Tribune. 
THE AMERICAN SLAVE TRADE. By John R. Spears 
Illustrated by Walter Appleton Clark. 8vo, $2.50. 


“AS interesting as a tale of daring adventure, and as knowledgeful as a history. . . . Once begun, the book 
will be read with avidity, and the pleasure of reading is enhanced by the excellence of Walter Appleton 


Clark’s illustrations.”—Newark Advertiser. 


ITALIAN CITIES. By E. H. and E. W. Blashfield 


Editors of ‘“‘Vasari’s Lives of the Painters.” 2 vols., 12mo, $4.00. 
are Ravenna, 


‘THE Italian cities, some phase of the art life of which the authors have presented in this work 
Siena, Florence, Assisi, Mantua, Perugia, Parma, and Rome. The tone of the book is authoritative, the 


method of treatment stimulating. 


SHARPS AND FLATS. By Eugene Field 


Two volumes of selections of Prose and Verse. Collated by Slason Thompson. 2 vols. 12mo, $2.50. 


TY new volumes of sketches and verse a ublished under the heading ‘‘Sharps and Flats” in the 
Chicago Daily News and not included in Mr, Field’s other books. 


THE FRIENDLY YEAR RECOLLECTIONS OF A MISSIONARY IN THE 
GREAT WEST 


From the Works of Henry van Dyke 
Selections in Prose and Verse. With photogravure portrait. 























By Cyrus Townsend Brady 


With portrait. 12mo, $1.25. 


s 
ey 


12mo, $1.25. 


VOLUME of selections which emphasizes the extent and 

variety of Dr. van Dyke’s intellectual and spiritual inter- 
ests, and brings to-the fore the cheery, “ blue-sky philosophy ” 
of life which makes his essays, stories and poems so compan- 
ionable and helpful. 


A LITERARY HISTORY OF AMERICA 
By Barrett Wendell 
Professor of English at Harvard University. 8vo, $3.00. 


A BOOK of the — importance to all students of English 
and American literatures. 


“TF is long since we have seen so many good stories to the 
page as are to be found in this cheery little repository of 
clerical experiences.”— The Dial. 


A STUDY OF CHRISTIAN MISSIONS 
By W. N. Clarke, D. D. 

Author of “An Outline of Christian Theology.’ 12mo, $1.25. 

HIS book is intended to set forth the fundamental principles 

of the missionary enterprise. It touches upon motives, 

methods and existing conditions, and calls attention to the sig- 

nee of the present difficulties growing out of the situation 
n China. 





> CHARLES SCRIBNE 
Ns pee Publishers 
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Two Notable Books 


THE AGE OF FAITH 


By Amory H. BrAprorp, D. D. 12mo, $1.50. 

Dr. Bradford, the distinguished Congrega- 
tionalist minister of Montclair, New Jersey, 
who is a wise optimist, regards the present 
as an age of faith. In this book he offersa 
practical interpretation of the Fatherhood of 
God. The tone of it is clear, reasonable, and 
hopeful, and it is written in an effective and 
agreeable style. 


EVOLUTION OF TRINITA- 
RIANISM 


A Critical History of the Evolution of Trini- 
tarianism and its Outcome in the New 
Christology. By Lrv1 LEONARD PAINE, 
D. D., Professor of Ecclesiastical History in 
Bangor Theological Seminary. Crown 8vo, 
$2.00. 

“This volume supplies a discussion of the 
historical development of the doctrine of the 
Trinity, which for clarity and suggestiveness 
has not been surpassed for many years in the 
field of American theology. The radical na- 
ture of Professor Paine’s conclusions will 
startle the reader.” — The Independent. 


“Possible dissent on the part of many of 
different schools of thought, and entire con- 
currence, perhaps, on the part of none, serve 
only to emphasize the original and striking 
character of the entire discussion. Of the 
style and readableness, it is necessary only 
to remark that one appreciates thoroughly the 
saying of Prof. Paine’s students: ‘ Under his 
treatment no subject is ever dry.’”’—Christian 
Register, Boston. 


Sold by all booksellers, Sent, postpaid, by 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston | 


NEW BOOKS. 
SENT POSTPAID, ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 


Brownie. Amy Le Feuvre, author of 
“Probable Sons,”’ ete. 4to. 206 pp. 

_ Illust’d. Marginal Drawings. $1.25. 

rhe latest production of a gifted author: a story 
of exquisite beauty. The interest awakened at the 
opening is sustained to the close. 

The Silent Prince. Mrs. H. A. Clark, 
author of ‘‘Father Jerome.” 12mo. 
280 pp. Ilhustrated. $1. 

The eventful career of William the Silent fur- 
nishes an inspiring theme, and Mrs. Clark has pro- 
duced a delightful book. 

Report of the Ecumenical Missionary 
Conferences Held in New York, 1900. 
2 vols. 8vo. 1,000 pp. Cloth. $1.50 set. 

An up-to-date hand-book on missions. 

The Class and the Desk. Gospels and Acts. 

A Manual for 8. 8. Teachers and Preachers. Revs. 

J.Comper Gray and Charles 8. Carey. A valuable 

aid on the S.8. Lessons until July, 1901. 12mo. 

293 pp. 50e. é 

The Evening and the Morning. Rev. 
Armstrong Black. 12mo. 159 pp. $1. 

A Helpful Devotional Gift Book. It conducts 
the reader into the secret place to be alone with 
Christ, to commune with and learn of Him how to 
solve life’s problems, bear its burdens and, like 
Him, to surrender meekly to the will of God. “ We 
commend it heartily.”’—Observer. 

Fresh Air. By Anna B. Warner. 162 pp. 
Heavy paper. Illustrated. Marginal 
desigus on each page. Cloth. 75e. 

“A great multitude of us ought to read this 
book.” — Young People’s Paper. 

A Merry Little Visit with Auntie. Mary 
D. Brine, 4to, #6 pp. Illus. Cloth, 75e. 

A spirited story for young readers, illustrating 
the delights of home life in the country. 

Philip Desmond. By CoraS. Day. 12mo. 
68 pp. Illustrated. Cloth, 25e. 


A striking illustration of the leadings of God’s | 


providence. A story true to life. 
Family Christian Almanac. 1901—10c. 


Heart Life Classics. 50 standard yols. 4}x 
6} ins, 30e. each. Sold separately. Handsome 


binding. Boxed. SEND FOR LIST OF TITLES. 
j : 150 Nassau £t. 

American Tract Society, New York. 

BOSTON, CHICAGO, CINCINNATI, SAN FRANCISCO. 


MASSACHUSETTS, LOWELL. 


ROGERS HALL SCHOOL 


For Girls of all ages. Endowed. 
Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL, M. A., Prin., Lowell, Mass. 
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THE ILLVUSGRAGED ART BOOK OF THE SEASON 


The Psalms of David 


Illustrated by LOUIS RHEAD. Introductory Study by NEWELL DWIGHT HILLIS 
Including 17 Full-Page Illustrations and numerous Decorations Depicting the Life 


of David. Printed on superfine paper especially made for this book, in two colors and 
tints. 8vo, finely decorated, cloth, boxed, $2.50. Edition de Luxe, $3.75. 


“A brilliant bit of writing is Dr. Hillis’s intro- “Dr. Hillis has presented something more than a 

duction to King David’s text. ... The volume is a mere sketch or introduction. ... All the romance, 

striking one from every standpoint.”—7he Outlook. tragedy and pathos of David's career is graphically 
related in clear-cut narrative.”—J. ¥. Times. 


‘“‘Revells haye certainly struck twelve in this beautiful setting. The exquisitely 
toned paper, the wide margins, the full-page illustrations and decorations by Louis 
Rhead, all conform to the highest standards of the book-making art.”— Public Opinion. 


GHE CHILD'S BOOK. OF GHE CENGURY 


Chinese Mother Goose Rhymes 


TRANSLATED AND ILLUSTRATED BY 
ISAAC TAYLOR HEADLAND of Peking University 


Small quarto, boards, fully illustrated, 160 pages, $1.25. 


OVER 150 PICTURES, NEARLY 150 RHYMES 
TEXT IN ENGLISH, also in ORIGINAL CHINESE 
CHARACTERISTICALLY PRINTED AND BOUND 


“We have rarely seen a more charming book for children than this. Certainly it is in the fullest sense 
unique. .. . The covers show quaint and amusing*conceits.”— The Ooflook. 

The Chinese Minister, Wu-Ting-Fanz, at Washington, writes: “The book is so richly illustrated that 
we are sure it will delight the hearts of all children, and many ‘children of larger growth’ as well. 
Madame Wu is very much pleased with it” 


AN IDEAL GIFG BOOK 
Winsome Comanhood 


Familiar Talks on Life and Conduct. By MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 
Illustrated, 16mo, decorated cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 

Mrs. Sangster talks delightfully and suggestively of the many problems girls and women must 
face. A sympathetic conception of life’s highest ideals. The book is an exquisite specimen of 
modern book-making. Initials reproduced from lace handkerchiefs. Illustrated by studies from 
life by W. B. Dyer. 

“ Planned on a different scheme from the usual volumes for women. AS a rule, they are not stimulatin 
reading, and serve their purpose, if handsomely bound, as literary ‘ bric-a-brac.’” An eminently sane anc 
sensible tone pervades these pages. It is written for the everyday woman and girl in the everyday walks 
of life.”"—Brooklyn Eagle. 


The first to tell the story—the author of ** A Cycle of Cathay ’’ 


e e e 
The Siege in Peking 
China Against the World. By an inside witness, W. A. P. MARTIN, D. D. Illustrated. 
$1.00. 


To the distinguished President of the Chinese eet University belongs the credit of being the 
first to issue a permanent record of the perils in Peking last summer. Dr. Martin was within the 
walls of the British Legation during those fateful days, and, confident of the success of the allied 
forces, kept a careful record of events. Besides the graphic character of the book, all observations 
impressions, and judgments of the author should have considerable weight. Dr. Martin has devoted 
nearly fifty years of his life to China. 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 


New York, 158 Fifth Ave. Chicago, 63 Washington St. Toronto, 154 Yonge St. 











THE LIVING AGE 


A Weekly Magazine of Contemporary Literature and 





(Founveo By E. LITTELL in 1844) 

Reproduces without abridgment the most important Contributions 
in Foreign Periodicals—CRITICISM, FICTION, TRAVEL, 
INTERNATIONAL POLITICS, SCIENCE. 
indispensable to Intelligent Readers. Weekly, $6.00 a year; single numbers, 15 cents 


FREE FOR THREE MONTHS. ,or ct 
5] ee OT as © tion is exhaust- 
ed there will be sent to each new subscriber for 1901, on request, the numbers of 
THE LIVING AGE from October rst to December 31st, 1900. These numbers 
will contain The Seige of the Legations, Heinrich Seidel’s attractive serial, 
The Treasure, and the opening chapters of A Parisian Household by Paul 
Bourget. These serials are copyrighted by THE LIVING AGE and 
will appear only in this magazine. : 

Address THE LIVING AGE CO., P. O. Box 5206, Boston. 











ELECT NOTES 


For twenty-six consecutive years Dr. F. N. Peloubet has compiled the 
Select Notes on the International Sunday-School Lessons with rare ability 


and supreme skill, and more than 

A HUNDRED THOUSAND BIBLE STUDENTS 
testify that Select Notes are indispensable for completely fitting one to 
become a real teacher of the Word. Send for specimen pages. ; 
Cloth, price, $1.25. Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


W.A.WHILDE CoO. 
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GOOD BOOKS 
rok YOUNG PEOPLE 


Dames and Daughters of Colonial 
Days. 
By GERALDINE Brooks. Illustrated. 8vo, 
cloth, $1 50. 
Charming sketches of Anne Hutchinson, 
Madame La Tour, Martha Washington, 
Abigail Adams, and others. 
“ Displays research, conscientious study and ad- 


mirable power of choice and presentation.”—Con- 
cord Monitor. 


Historic Americans. 
By ExLsripGe S. Brooks. 1 vol., 8vo, 
cloth, viii. x 384 pp., 8 illustrations by Frank 
T. Merrill, $1.50. Fourth thousand. 


“Is a capital book to awaken an interest in 
history.”—Outlook. 


Helps for Ambitious Boys. 
By WILLIAM DRYSDALE. 1 vol., 12mo, il- 
lustrated, $1.50. Third thousand. 


“We could wish this book were in the hands of 
every thoughtful young man. We know of nothing 
better in its chosen field.”—New York Observer. 


Helps for Ambitious Girls. 
By WILLIAM DRYSDALE, author of “ Helps 
for Ambitious Boys.” Iilustrated. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50. 


“Diversified, practical, sensible and inspiring. 
Will be of lasting use and encouragement. Goes 
into details and will answer all sorts of inquiries.” 
—Congregationalist. 


Pushing to the Front, or Success 


under Difficulties. 


id ORISON SWETT MARDEN. New Edition. 
Illustrated with portraits. 12mo, $1.50. 


“Nothing that I have seen of late is more worthy 
to be placed in the hands of American youth.”— 
Wm. McKinley. 


Rising in the World, or Architects 
of Fate. 


| ORISON SwWETT MARDEN, author of 

“ Pushing to the Front.” New Edition. II- 
lustrated with portraits. 12mo, $1.50. 
“There is inspiration, encouragement and help- 

fulness on every page.”—Edward Everett Hale. 


The Secret of Achievement. 


By ORIsON Swett MARDEN, author of |: 
Illustrated with |: 


‘Pushing to the Front.” 

16 portraits of Holmes, Gladstone, Lincoln, 

hry Prescott, and others. 12mo, cloth, 

1.50. 

“This is one of those mm eg 
you feel you ought to present to al post friends, 
yet find yourself unwilling to part with.”— William 
Ff. Warren, President of Boston University. 


Aunt Hannah and Seth. 


By JAMEs OTIS. 8v0, 50 cents. 


A delightful story about a runaway newsboy and 
ple dog, who fall into the hands of a kind country 
y. 


books which 


Christmas-tree Scholar. 


A Book of Days. By Frances BENT 
DILLINGHAM. §8vo, 50 cents. 


“A story for every holiday, Christmas, New 
Year’s, St. Valentine’s Day, Washington’s Birth- 
day, Fourth of July, even the First of April.”—Out- 
ook. 


Divided Skates. 


By EVELYN RAYMOND. §8vo, 50 cents. 


“ Has all the qualities that arouse and hold the 
interest of the little ones. Cannot fail to find a 
warm welcome.”—Kennebec Journal. 


Half a Dozen Thinking Caps. 


By Mary LEONARD. 8vo, 50 cents. 


Well told with a sympathetic insight into child 
life, a dash of mischief to save it from monotony, 
and a good deal of good sense in dealing with the 
high spirits of children.”’— Outlook. 


Playground Toni. 


By ANNA CHAPIN Ray. 8vo, 50 cents. 


“ Depicts the dreadful life in the slums with a 
master hand. = far the best work that Miss Ray 
has ever put forth.” — Living Church. 


The Play Lady. 


By ELLA FARMAN PRATT. 8vo, 50 cents. 

“There may be juveniles to come as charming as 
this but none can be more so.”—Boston Home 
Journal, 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by the 
publishers, on receipt of price. Send for illustrated 
catalogue. 

Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., 
New York, N. Y. 
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HYMNAR Y. 


into Dr. Parkhurst’s 


Heights, and many others. 





THERE ARE SEVERAL GOOD HYMN-BOOKS 
THERE IS ONE BEST BOOK 


The long and constantly increasing list of churches in all parts of the 
country whith are using it with the greatest satisfaction offers strong 
PRESUMPTIVE evidence that this best book is THE CHURCH 


Take New York City, for instance: The Hymnary has been introduced 
Church (Madison Square), Dr. Babcock’s 
(Brick Church), the Fourth Presbyterian,West Presbyterian, Church of 
the Covenant, Church of the Puritan, the eight Collegiate Churches, 
Bedford Park Congregational, North Congregational, Madison Avenue 
Reformed (Dr. Kittredge), the South Church, the Church of the Good 
Shepherd, Grace Reformed, Hamilton Grange, Knox Memorial, University 
We think we have CONCLUSIVE evidence 
in favor of The Hymnary, which we shall be pleased to submit with 
returnable copy of the Twentieth Century Edition of The Church 
Lymnary sent free to churches considering a change. 


MAYNARD, MERRILL & CO., - 29,31,33 East 1917H Sr., New York 








men and women. 




















A Daughter of Freedom. 


A Story of the Latter Period of the War of 
Independence. By Amy E. Blanchard. 312 pp. 
Cloth, $1.50. 

This book completes Miss Blanchard’s notable 
series of Revolutionary stories, and tells about the 
final series of American victories which led up to 
the surrender of Yorktown. 


The Godson of Lafayette. 
A Story of the Davs of Webster and Jackson. 
By Elbridge S. Brooks. 333 pp. Cloth, $1.50. 
This latest book by Mr. Brooks treats of one of 
the most peculiar characters which has ever been 
noted on our historical pages. The book is thrill- 
ing in every chapter. 


The Treasury Club. 
A story of the United States Treasury a 
ment. By William Drysdale. 330 pp. Cloth, 
1.50. 
This book tells how the vast daily business of 
the United States Treasury is conducted. It isa 
story full of action and stirring life. 


Reels and Spindles. 

A Story of Mill Life. By Evelyn Raymond. 
369 pp. Cloth, $1.50. 

The author, in this her latest bock, pictures a 
young girl who, brought up in an aristocratic old 
mansion, was compelled to take her place in a mill 
of her owh town. 





For sale by booksellers everywhere. 


W. A. WILDE COMPANY, 


WILDE’S=BOOKS 


These books set forth the great thoughts and greater actions of great 
They are fascinating, instru tive, and historwally 
accurate, and will enthuse and stimulate their readers. 


With Preble at Tripoli. 


A Story of “‘ Old Ironsides ”’ and the Tripolitan 
War. By James Otis. 349 pp. Cloth, $1.50. 

This latest book of James Otis recounts the part 
played by the old ship Constitution in Com. Perry's 
campaigi: against the pirates. 


The Prairie Schooner. 


A Story of the Black Hawk War. By W. E. 
Barton, D.D. 382 pp. Cloth, $1.50. 

The world-famous Black Hawk War, which 
brought to public notice many men who afterwards 
became famous, and one is thrilled by the spirit 
which pervaded the two young heroes of the tale. 


The Pathfinders of the 
Revolution. 


A Story of that Famous Expedition under Sulli- 
yan into the Wilderness and Lake Regions of New 
York in 1779. By Wm. Elliot Griffis. 3:6 pp. 
Cloth, $1.50. 

This is a story based upon the famous march of 


| Major-General John Sullivan into the then wilder- 


ness about the Lake Region of New York, in 1779. 
The Great-Painters’ 


Gospel. 

Or, the Life of Our Lord as Told by the Master 
Painters of the World. By Prof. Henry Turner 
Bailey. Cloth, $2.00. 

This classified collection of pictures has been 
selected and arranged according to the harmony 
of the Gospels and grouped in such a way as to 
facilitate comparisons between the works of vari- 
ous artists. 

Published by 
Boston and 
Chicago. 

















MRS. WIGGIN’S HOLIDAY VOLUMES 


Penclope’s Expcricnces 


I. ENGLAND 


II. SCOTLAND 


With 108 admirable Illustrations and Cover Design by the 
English artist, Mr. CHarLes E. Brock 


Two books of the most delicious character, including a story of 
in England and Scotland, with fine romance and 
illustrations are humorous and uncommonly 


three young women 
irresistible humor. 
artistic. $4.00. 


The 


Sold by all Booksellers. 








HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, BOSTON 


Sent, postpaid, by 
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unday-School Requisit 


We trust that every Sunday-school worker will appreciate that besides publish- 
ing Peloubet’s «« Select Notes'’ and Peloubet’s Graded Quarterlies, we pub- 
lish or have in stock every article needed by Sunday-school teachers and 
officers in their work. We are always glad to correspond about the needs of 
any school or person, and are prepared to give every one the benefit of our 
long and varied experience as publishers and handlers of Sunday-school 
supplies. We mention here a few of our more prominent requisites and 
await your request for further information and circulars. 


Wilde’. Pictures as lesson aids have become essential in our Sunday 
Ss ° schools. They appeal through the eye to the heart, and their 


ry = value is becoming recognized more and more. The greatest 
Bible Pictures. care has been taken in the selection of the subjects, making 

ours without question the most complete list of Bible pictures. 
published. Printed on heavy-coated paper 6 by 8 inches in size, and cost only one cent each, 
For ten cents we will send you ten different samples and full catalogue of subjects. 


PA Po Owe Oe OOS oO a a 


This is a classified collection of pictures on the Th G at P. int , 
life of our Lord for Sunday-school teachers and e e saci a er Ss 
people interested in Bible study 


These pictures have been arranged according to an Gospel. 


approved harmony of the Gospels, and grouped in |) Be ie Bi oad me : 

such a way as to facilitate comparisons between the By Pror. Henry Turner Baitey, State Super- 

works of the various artists visor of Drawing of Massachusetts. 
Primarily it is a teacher's guide to the use of pictures, presenting graphically the order of events in 


the Master's life. Cloth, Price, $2.00. 


te ip at at At te 


This book is particularly designed to teach the un- 


- 
The Blackboard OMB ivitiated some of the fundamentals of drawing, and 
especially blackboard drawing. It is abundantly illus- 
Sunday School. 


trated and includes many suggestions for presenting 
the lessons in the most practical and beneficial way. 
Cloth. Price, 75 cents. Send for sample 


De Den oy Tomnen Batizy. 
sy Pror. Henry Turner Balvey pages. 
DAPI 
This author's work is well known in connection with the The Seecititmmet 
Teachers Edition of Junior Ss. S. Quarterly, and her book is 


particularly fitted for the primary department, being highly Gi. 
recommended by all the anlage workers. und ass. 
in heavy paper. Price, 25 cents. $y Miss Florence Darne_u. 


The Child’s Hour is the brightest and best paper for little folks ever 
published. For igo: it will have several new attractive features, making it 
better than ever before. 


General 
Supplies. We also publish and always have on hand Kindergarten Sewing 
Cards and Scripture Text Chains, Song ks for the main 


school and primary foauee Record Books, etc. 
Let us send you our new catalogue, and remember we are always willing to aid you in selecting the best 
of Sunday-school helps and requisites. We can furnish everything at very low prices. 


We have added to our list this year seven new books for home and school Lib 
reading ‘The entire list have won by their distinctive worth high places in litera- rary 
ture. [hey are all such books as parents would be glad to place in the hands of 
their children. ‘The authors are of the best, chosea from the different fields Books. 
wherein ties their forte. The most careful readers recommend these books as 


unsurpassed in their particular adaptability for the Sunday-school library. Our catalogue mailed free 
will give you full particulars of these valuable books. 


W. A. Wilde Co., 


CHICAGO. 
BOSTON. 








OXFORD EXCELLENCE, 


The Grand Prize for Book- 


[TEACHER binding and Oxford 


Paris Exposition, 1900 
Highest Award India Paper 


OXFORD BIBLES 
Reference TE A C H E RS * Concordance 


Light, thin, compact, beautifully printed on Oxford India Paper 











Ready November 1, 1900 The Ideal Book for Bible Students 


The Oxford Two-=Version Bible 


With References Large Type Edition 


Being the Authorized Version with the difference of the Revised Version printed in the margins, 


so that both texts can be read from the same page. Size, 8%X5%. Printed on fine white and the 
famous Oxford India Papers. 


For sale by all booksellers. Send for catalog. 
Oxford University Press—American Branch: 91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York 














Te PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY | conan curt: Bosto™- 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


X ro Sue in Hospital year 
Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, families. 

Advises parents about schosie” ns Se hawinut. Ave, near’ Massachusetts A. M., M. A 
WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


Send for Catalogue. 


College of of Physicians and Surgeons. 


vileges for yd 2 and Women. Allowance 
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SUCCESS BOOKS 














By 0. S. MARDEN 
Editor of “ Success ”’ 











Pushing to the Front; or, Success 
under Difficulties. With portraits. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50. 


“ Nothing that I have seen of late is more 
worthy to be placed in the hands of the Ameri- 
ean youth.’—Wim. McKinley. 


Rising in the World; or, Architects 
of Fate. With portraits. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.50. 

“A remarkable book, and of immense value 
in the training of youth. There is inspiration, 
encouragement and helpfulness on every 
page.”’—KLdward Everett Hale. 


The Secret of Achievement. With 
portraits. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

“One of those exasperating books which 
you feel you ought to present to all your young 
friends, yet find yourself unwilling to part 
with.’—Wm. F. Warren, President of Boston 
University. 

Cheerfulness as a Life Power. 
12mo, ornamental white binding, 35 cts. 
“Tt is better than a doctor, and ought to be 

in every family in the land.”—From a Reader. 


Character, the Grandest Thing in 
the World. 12mo, ornamental white 
binding, 35 cts. 

“Will lead many to pursue a course that 
will ultimately achieve this ‘ grandest thing on 
earth.’ "—Mary A. Livermore. 

Good Manners and Success 
12mo, ornamental white binding, 35 cts. 
“A very healthful and inspiring little book.” 

—Pittsburg Times. 

The Hour of Opportunity 
12mo, ornamental white binding, 35 cts. 


“Full of sound, sensible advice for youth.” 
—Pittsburg Times. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent postpaid, 
by the publishers, on receipt of price. Send 
Sor Tilustrated Catalogue. 


Tuomas Y. Croweit & Co. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 

















[0 YOU Study the Bible ? 


For twenty years the recognized 
exponent of modern and progress- 
ive methods of Bible Study has 
been the 


Biblical World 


Yearly Subscription, $2.00 


A SPECIAL RATE, good until March 1, 1901, 


of 25 cents for three months 
is offered. Send now and get the 
first numbers of the new volume. 
Address 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


CHICAGO, ILL. 














IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
by announcements in our ADVERTISING COLUMNS, 
please mention tha the advertisement was seen in 
The Congregational 
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BIOGRAPHIES 
MUSICIANS 


By Mail, Postpaid. 





Beethoven (Biographical Romance) §$ 

Life and Letters of Gottschalk - 

Life ef Beethoven » 

Life of Chopin 

Life of nog 

Life of Lisz 

Life of oe 

Life of Rossini 

Life of Von Weber 

Life of Schumann 

Mozart (Biographical Romance) 

Mozart’s Letters, 2 vols., eacti 

Bio; hical Sketches of Eminent 

usical Composers 

German Songs and Song Writers 

Beethoven’s Letters 

Memoirs of Mendelssohn a 

Mendelssohn's Letters = 

Reminiscences of Mendelssohn 

Photographs of Celebrated Compan 
(sheet music size) 

Birthday Book of Musicians and Com- 
posers 


Rebbeepohahes 


*seoeueneeanaa 
— 
. eee 


28 sgbees 





MUSIC REVIEW 
25 Cts. a Year 

A piano solo and song reproduced in each num- 
ber. New music and musical literature reviewed. 
Spec articles by well-known writers. Po its 

and biographical sketches of musicians. Eve 
student of music needs this little magazine. Sen 
2-cent stamp for sample copy and premium list. 


Orders Solicited fur rall Mi Musical Publications 


OLIVER DITSON CO. 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY - - - Boston 
Cuas. H. DITSON & COMPANY, - NEW YORK 
J. E. DITSON & COMPANY, - PHILADELPHIA 














A Christmas Gift 


THE KINSHIP OF SOULS 


A NARRATIVE BY REUEN THOMAS 
12mo, decorated cloth, $1.50 








He takes us over familiar paths with 
the freshness of a new guide who 
knows how to reveal their hidden beau- 
ties, and he shows us how much more 
traveling ought to be than merely “ see- 
ing the sights.”—The Advance. 


He is always readable, and he is full 
' + pe toegn throughout.— Boston Her- 
atid. 


His observations on men and things 
are often wise, —— and straight te 
the point, and the undercurrent of hu- 
mor joined to an unusual aptness in the 
use of significant quotations will make 
his book a satisfaction to thoughtful 
readers.— Boston Journal. 





LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers 
254 Washington St., BOSTON. 














The Divine Force 
In the Life of the World 


By ALEXANDER MCKENZIE, D. D. 


With a Portrait. Crown 8vo, gilt 
top, $1.50. 


| A book of so much force and eloquence 
| that every admirer of Dr. McKenzie 
should have it. 

HOUGHTON, [FI MIFFLIN & CO. 
BOSTON. 




















IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS 
of all concerned if, in correspondence suggested by 
announcements in our ADVERTISING COLUMNS, men- 
tion is made of the fact that the advertisement was 
seen in The Congregationalist. 
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A C Ak war ¢ & SON’S 
| NOW READY, VOLUME 2 OF A REMARKABLE 
BOOK 

Dr. George re Life of Christ 


‘Studies we Portrait «Christ 


By REV. GEo. MATHESON, D.D., author of “ Mo- 
ments on the Mount,” ete. Crown 8yo, $1.75. 

The Outlook.—“ Th» series is here completed of which 
the first volume appeared a year a The ‘ Portrait’ 
studied is the whole impression made upon mind and 

| heart by the four Evangelists in their delineation of 
the Christ. For such study Dr. Matheson combines the 
powers both of poetic feeling and of philosophic insight, 
and appeals alike to imagination and to reflective 
readers.” 

Scottish American.—“* Out of the ‘Studies’ thus pleced 
together there is evolved a portrait of incomparable 
loveliness. The book is an extremely fine contribution 
to the best kind of religious literature.’ 


Press Notices of Vol. 1. 


Dr. Matheson’s “STUDIES” 


Crown 8vo, $1.75. 
oth EDITION Completing 10,000 


in England and America. 

The Outlook says: “Dr. Matheson's well-known char- 
acteri: tics appear here at their best in vivid imagination, 
glowing feeling, philosophic comprehension, and a keen 
insight. 

The Bookman, London: “ Certainly no more ort 
eey of the life of Christ has appeared since * 

omo.’ 


3d Thousand of Dr. Stalker’s 


THE CHRISTOLOGY OF JESUS 


Being His Teaching Concerning Himself. Accord- 
ing to the Synoptic Gospels. By Rkv. JAMES 
STALKER, D.D. Uniform with the same author’s 
“ Tmago Christi,’ ete. One volume, crown 8vyo, 

| cloth, $1.50. 

“Dr. Stalker is particularly helpful . and this book, 
in which he sets his competent and devout se holarship 
at the work of popularizing the latest resu.ts of the best 
thought on this v way important subject, is most timely 
and welcome.’ . ¥. Evangelist. 


BY HANDLEY Cc. G. MOULE, D. D. 
EPHESIAN STUDIES. Uniform with same author's 
“Philippian Studies,” and “Colossian Studies.” 

Crown Svo, cloth, $1.75. 

The works of Dr. Moule have won a conspicuous 
place in the literature of Evangelical Christendom, and 
this new volume should prove equally important and 
valuable. 

‘It is discriminating in interpretation, clear in state- 


‘nal 
cece 


» | ment, and exhibits the characteristics of true scholar- 


ship.”"—/ournal and Messenger. 


Ready Shortly 


BY GEORGE ADAI1 SMITH 


Modern Criticism and the Preaching of the Old 
Testament. Being the Yale Lectures on Preach- 
ing. By GEORGE ADAM SMITH, D.D., LL. D., 
Professor of Hebrew and Old Testament Exe- 
gesis in Free Church College, Glasgow. Crown 
8vo, cloth, $1.50. 

«*s Send for descriptive list of above and our other theo- 
logical publications. 
Sold by.all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 

A. C. ARIISTRONG & SON, 

51 East Tenth St., New York. 











Actua! size of cards, 6x8 inches. 


WILDE’S 
BIBLE PICTURES 


The greatest care has been taken in selecting 
our pictures, and they are, we believe, the finest 
collection made. Price one cent each, Send 
10 cents postage for ten selected subjects, and 
our full catalog. They will surely please you. 


W. A. WILDE COMPANY 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO 




















must reach this office on Friday to insure the 
of the paper of the following week to the new address. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—25 cents per agate line each in- 
sertion, 14 lines ta the inch, 11 —. to the column. 
to 


counts ac amount ontrac 
READING Notions. leaded onparell, ry cents per line, 
each insertion, net. 


W. L. GREENE & CO., Proprietors, Boston 
Entered as second-class mail. Composition by Thomas Todd 
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SMALL, MAYNARD & COMPANY 
Holiday Announcements 





“THE NOTABLE NOVEL OF A NOTABLE SEASON” 


VISITING THE SI 


A TALE OF MOUNTAIN LIFE IN 
KENTUCKY AND TENNESSEE 


By EMMA RAYNER, author of “ Free to Serve” and “In Castle and Colony.”. 
In this book Miss Rayner follows her great successes in the field of historical romances of the Colonial period 
with an even greater and more thrilling novel of Southern life twenty-five years ago. 


Cloth, decorative, 7% x 54 inches. 


448 pp. Price, $1.50. 





CONCERNING CHILDREN, by CuHar.otre PEr- 
KINS (STETSON) GILMAN (author of Woman and Eco- 
nomics, etc.). Original and helpful essays, full of serious 
philosophy, keen wit and clever satire. Cloth, decora- 


tive. $1.25 
TUSKEGEE: Its Story and Its Work, by Max Ben- 


NETT THRASHER, with an introduction by Booker T. 
Washington, and 50 illustrations. Cloth, decorative. 

$1.00 

BYWAYS OF WAR, by James Jerrrey RocHe. A 

new edition, revised and enlarged, of Mr. Roche’s Story 

of the Filibusters, Cloth, decorative. $3.50 


NEW BEACON BIOGRAPHIES. Brief biographies 
of eminent Americans. With vignette title-page and 
photogravure portraits. Limp cloth, 75 cts, per volume. 
Blue lambskin. $1.00 vez. 
Thomas Jefferson, by Thomas E. Watson. 

James Fenimore Cooper, by W. B. Shubrick Clymer. 
U. S. Grant, by Owen Wister. 
Father Hecker, by Henry D. Sedgwick, Jr. 
Louis Agassiz, by Alice Bache Gould. 
John Greenleaf Whittier, by Richard Burton. 

Volumes already issued: 
Phillips Brooks, John Brown, Aaron Burr, Stephen 
Decatur, Frederick Douglass, David G. Farragut, 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, Sam Houston, Stonewall 
Jackson, Robert E. Lee, James Russell Lowell, 
Thomas Paine, Daniel Webster. 


THE WESTMINSTER BIOGRAPHIES. Brief biog- 
raphies of eminent Englishmen. A companion series 
to the Beacon Biographies. (Same prices ) 
Robert Browning, by Arthur Waugh. 

Daniel Defoe, by Wilfred Whitten. 
Adam Duncan, by H. W. Wilson. 
George Eliot, by Clara Thomson. 
John Wesley, by Frank Banfield. 

COMFORT AND EXERCISE, by Mary Perry Kine. 
A compact and important essay toward the harmonious 
development of the threefold nature of mankind. 


Cloth. $1.00 





UP IN MAINE, by Hotman F. Day. A collection of 
“The best Yankee verse since the Biglow Papers.” 
Cloth, decorative. Illustrated. $1.00 


THE MIDDLE FIVE, by Francis LaFiescue. “An 
Indian Zom Brown’s Schooldays.” Cloth, decorative. 
With a frontispiece in color by Angel De Cora. $f,25 


THE FUTURE OF THE AMERICAN NEGRO, 
by Booker T. WasHINGTON. Here Mr. Washington 
presents his views and the result of his experience in 
the education and uplifting of the colored race in 
America. (Gloth. $1.50 


THEOLOGY AT THE CLOSE OF THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. Edited by Vyrnwy Mor- 
GAN. A symposium of important original essays by 
eminent theologians of England and America on the 
great question of Religion. Cloth 8vo. $2.00 


THE ETHICS OF EVOLUTION. The Crisis in 
Morals Occasioned by the Doctrine of Development, 
by James T. Brxsy, D. D. A new edition of Dr. Bixby’s 
remarkable volume, Zhe Crisis in Morals. Cloth, 


paper label. $1.25 
THE TROPHIES OF HEREDIA, translated by 


FRANK SEWALL. Hand-made paper, limited edition of 
750 copies, ornamental borders and initials by BERTRAM 
GROSVENOR GOODHUE. Paper boards. $2.50 net 
THE MASQUE OF JUDGMENT. A Masque 
Drama, by WILLIAM VAUGHN Moopy. Cloth, decora- 
tive. $1.50 
LAST SONGS FROM VAGABONDIA, by Buiss 
CARMAN and RicHarD Hovey. With decorative end 
papers and cover design by Tom B. Meteyard. Paper 
boards. $1.00 
FORTUNE AND MEN’S EYES. New poems, with 
a play, by JosepHINE PREsTON PeEasopy (author of 
The Wavfarers). Cloth, decorative. $1.50 
A GAGE OF YOUTH. Lyrics from Zhe Zark and 
other verse, by GeLerr Burcess. Paper boards, dec- 


orative. $1.00 





AA TRIUMPH 


OF REALISM 


QUICKSAND 


By HERVEY WHITE, Author of “ Differences.” 


Not merely the story of an individual, but the life history of a family. 


Great West. 


A powerful novel of everyday life in the 


All the characters are drawn with infinite detail and realism. Cloth, decorative. 








PIERCE BUILDING, COPLEY SQUARE, BOSTON 
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Volume LXXXV 


In THE CONGREGATIONALIST for 
15 DECEMBER 


Michael McGrath, 


Postmaster 


A Story by 
RALPH CONNOR 
Author of The Sky Pilot 


22 DECEMBER 


Mr. Todd’s 


House warming 
A Story by 


The philanthropic as- 
pects of Thanksgiving 
bhai siti uits 1 Day are more and more 
evident each year. Few people today sit 
down contentedly at their own full tables 
until they have previously done some- 
thing toward providing a happier thanks- 
giving for the poor and homeless. In 
Chicago the managers of the city charities 
say that never before were there such 
generous gifts to the poor on the part of 
large business houses, philanthropic soci- 
eties, churches and individuals. In Bos- 
ton the Y. M. C. AssociatiOn, the Y. M. C. 
Union, the Salvation Army and other or- 
ganizations opened hospitable doors to 
large gatherings. The oid-time flavor of 
Thanksgiving as a home festival is by no 
means lost, but Christian charity is reach- 
ing out to provide for the increasing mul- 
titudes to whom such an opportunity is 
denied. Nor are church congregations 
on Thanksgiving becoming a thing of the 
past. In Boston services were going on 
at three different churches on Copley 
Square simultaneously, and all were fairly 
well attended. In New York and Brook- 
lyn there were some notable pulpit utter- 
ances by such men as Dr. Hillis, Bishop 
Potter and Dr. Huntington, mainly of a 
hopeful strain, though the sore need of 
the regeneration of the metropolis was 
fairly faced. 


The Expanding 


Pesta rt The Andover Semi- 
* — nary creed contains 

Andover Creed _ statements which few, 
if any, enlightened Christians now be- 
lieve. It was to be expected, therefore, 
that the secular press would approve of 
the united action of the Visitors and 
Trustees in deciding that professors in 
the seminary should no longer be re- 
quired formally to declare their belief in 
and their pledge to inculcate statements 
which their intelligence presumably com- 
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pelled them to repudiate. It is gratify- 
ing to note that the religious press, ex- 
cept some Presbyterian papers, gener- 
ally expresses satisfaction with the ac- 
tion of the seminary officials. From the 
expressions of opinion in our exchanges 
we select two, which are fairly repre- 
sentative. The Independent says: ‘This 
puts the conditions at the seminary as to 
the creed just where they ought to be. 
And yet this conclusion rests on the idea 
that it is what the founders would have 
had if they had been alive now, rather 
than what they intended when they made 
these strict provisions.” Zion's Herald 
says: 

A long, bitter and very harmful struggle 
has this institution experienced in trying to 
break the clasp of the dead hand which held 
in its iron grip the theology and terminology 
of Congregationalism nearly a century ago. 
This is another illustration of the unques- 
tioned fact that theological tenets and phrases 
are not transmissible. 


At Brown University 
there has been a reli- 
gious awakening due 
to special meetings under the auspices 
of the college Y. M. C. A. Through the 
efforts of Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
who while at Brown and since gradua- 
tion has shown a deep interest in its 
religious welfare, the services of Mr. 
John R. Mott were secured. He gave 
three searching addresses to students 
on their sins, temptations and doubts, 
the power of Christ and his claims upon 
men. Intense interest was shown, and 
the ‘after meetings” were largely at- 
tended. Personal interviews with Mr. 
Mott, limited to ten minutes, were held 
until late in the evening, and were char- 
acterized by an earnest spirit of inquiry. 
Few failed to hear Mr. Mott at least 
once, while the average attendance was 
200—the largest religious meetings for 
men in the history of Brown. More 
than twoscore students have accepted 
Christ, and the Christian men of the col- 
lege have been greatly helped. Truths 
brought out by Mr. Mott were discussed 
on the campus and in the rooms of the 
students. The revival was free from 
undue emotion, and calm deliberation in 
those who accepted Christ was notice- 
able. 


Religious Interest at 
Brown University - 


cece E The first of the month 
whe adrssieg numbers of The Congre- 
Se gationalist will natu- 
rally suggest to many churches a first of 
the month service. The monthly mis- 
sionary concert was begun as a meeting 
for united prayer for our missionaries in 
foreign lands. It necessitated the giving 
of information of what the missionaries 
were doing. The relations of their work 
with that of other denominations called 
for a study of the broader field. As mis- 
sions have emerged from the obscurity of 
little groups of converts hardly noticed 








Number 49 


in the vast mass of heathenism into com- 
munities with schools and colleges as 
well as churches, it has become necessary 
to understand the influence of Christian- 
ity in society and government and its 
points of contact with other religions. 
Perhaps the great enlargement of the 
theme to be considered became a discour- 
agement to busy people and led to a de- 
cline of interest in the missionary con- 
cert. Perhaps the need for it came to be: 
less felt as young people’s and women’s: 
organizations took up the consideration 
of various phases of missions. In any 
case, a first of the month meeting is more 
important now than ever before and its: 
educational opportunities are especially 
inviting. It can be made a most inter- 
esting study of the power and progress of 
the kingdom of God, by which faith and 
prayer may be cultivated in the whole 
church. The first month of the new cen- 
tury is a fit time to begin it, and The 
Congregationalist in its first of the month 
numbers suggests a comprehensive and 
feasible program. The church of the 
twentieth century will have a new mis- 
sion to the world and must understand 
its place in it. 


Under this title the Out- 
bg or reg look has collected the 

opinions of ten repre- 
sentative scholars, of whom two are Eng- 
lishmen and eight Americans. They are 
James Bryce, Henry van Dyke, A. T. 
Hadley, T. W. Higginson, W. DeWitt 
Hyde, E. E. Hale, G. A. Gordon, A. M. 
Fairbairn, W. J. Tucker and G. Stanley 
Hall. Each was asked to name the ten 
greatest books of the century. Eighteen 
authors are mentioned by two or more of 
these ten persons. The only book named 
by them all is Darwin’s Origin of the 
Species. Goethe’s Faust comes next, 
chosen by seven. Eight name Hegel as 
an author, five of whom prefer his Logic 
to any other of his works. Six choose 
Carlyle, three of them giving preference 
to his Sartor Resartus and two to the 
History of the French Revolution. Mrs. 
Stowe’s Uncle Tom’s Cabin has five votes. 
Scott has four, Waverley being the one 
volume mentioned. Wordsworth has 
four, two naming the Lyrical Ballads and 
one the Excursion. Tennyson’s In Me- 
moriam and Emerson’s Essays each have 
four, Hugo’s Les Miserables and Comte’s 
Social Philosophy three each. Strauss’s 
Life of Jesus has three and Renan’s Life 
of Jesus two. De Toqueville’s Democ- 
racy of America, Ruskin’s Modern Paint- 
ers, Browning’s Poems, Hawthorne and 
Spencer have two votes foreach. Twenty- 
seven other authors are mentioned, but 
none by more than one of the ten. Of 
the eighteen eight are English, four 
French, three German and three Ameri- 
can. Only one of all the authors men- 
tioned is a woman, all the judges being 
Four of the eighteen are novelists . 


men. 
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and four are poets. None of them are 
theologians in the orthodox sense of the 
word. Other interesting comparisons are 
suggested in a study of the men and 
books which have had the greatest influ- 
ence over human thought and character 
in the closing century. 


A close relation subsists 

What Ministers }etween the minister's 
Read > " 

reading and preaching, 
and Rev. C. A. Dinsmore did a valuable 
service when he sought by a series of 
questions to find out what the Congrega- 
tional ministers of Boston and vicinity 
are reading and preaching. He presented 
the results of his inquiries to the Con- 
gregational Club at its last meeting, as 
the substance of his outlook committee 
report. Only one or two ministers men- 
tioned any German books. English and 
American publications are read almost 
exclusively. Biblical criticism seems to 
have fallen to the rear, only three men 
referring to that as a prominent line of 
study. Exegetical investigation has few 
attractions, only two persons mentioning 
use of the Hebrew Bible. Political science 
is little studied. Theology holds the su- 
preme place, but not the systematic treat- 
ises in vogue twenty-five years ago. First 
in the list is Dr. W. N. Clarke’s Outlines 
of Christian Theology. After him the 
favorite teachers are Martineau, Bush- 
nell, Schultz, Fairbairn, Hyde, Van Dyke 
and Royce. Those volumes are most po- 
tent which treat of Christian doctrine in 
its relation to psychology, ethics, philos- 
ophy and sociology. Starbuck’s Psychol- 
ogy of Religion and Coe’s Spiritual Life 
have many readers. But perhaps the 
most notable thing brought out by Mr. 
Dinsmore’s questions is the wide interest 
in the scientific religious training of chil- 
dren. Evidently ministers are turning 
their attention to building up the churches 
through Christian nurture rather than by 
revival methods, and such lecturers and 
writers as Prof. E. H. Griggs and Pres. 
G. Stanley Hall will have the attention of 
the clergy. 


Mr. Dinsmore followed up 

What Ministers }i; inquiries on reading 
Preach . . 

with the question, ‘‘ What 
phase of the gospel do you most empha- 
size?’’ Four ministers gave as the es- 
sence of their preaching, “applied Chris- 
tianity,’’ ‘the ethical conception of life,” 
“the ethical teachings of Jesus,”’ ‘“‘the 
worth of man and the manliness of Chris- 
tian living.’”’ But most of the answers 
emphasize the conviction that Christ is a 
dynamic rather thanalaw. They speak 
of Christ as the power of personal and so- 
cial regeneration, a vital force in the 
complex life of today. The preaching is 
centered in him, not as the Jesus of his- 
tory, whose life gives us a compelling 
ideal of conduct, so much as Christ a 
risen and present Saviour. The preach- 
ing is mainly Pauline, drawn from the 
epistles and from the gospel of John 
rather than from the synoptics. The 
center of thought is rather the incarna- 
tion than the atonement in its legal as- 
pects. Prominent themes are “the pres- 
ence and power of the risen Saviour,” 
‘Christ in you the hope of glory,” ‘‘the 
life of Christ in the soul of man.” The 
preaching of today, in this region at any 
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rate, is orthodox to the extent that it 
seeks to produce the conviction that man 
needs to be saved, and that salvation is 
not originated by growth or culture, but 
comes through the divine power working 
in man which he accepts by faith. 


When the proprie- 
tors of The Congre- 
gationalist started 
the famine fund last February they ex- 
pressed the hope that it might reach $50,- 
000. It steadily rose to over $123,000 and 
the stream of beneficence hardly yet has 
ceased. AH parts of the country and all 
classes of people have shared in it. A 
new sense of brotherhood has been awak- 
ened for another race in a distant land. 
The following message has just been re- 
ceived from those who have distributed 
these gifts to the starving: 


The American Marathi mission of the A. B. 
C. F. M. wishes to express its hearty thanks 
to all those who have enabled it to save life 
and relieve distress during the famine through 
which the western part of India has passed. 
We feel that we owe a great debt of gratitude 
to a great army of givers, rich and poor, old 
and young, who have contributed to I::dia’s 
famine relief, to many organizations, to 
churches, Sunday schools, Christian Endeavor 
Societies, and to the religious and secular 
press. Weare aware that this help has been 
given in many instances with noble self- 
denial. This assistance strengthened our 
hands. It came to us promptly, thereby en- 
abling us to preserve life and relieve distress 
more extensively than was possible in many 
other places. Our own lives have suffered 
less because while forced to witness terrible 
suffering we had at the same time means in 
our hands to relieve it. Very few of the fam- 
ine children we have cared for have died, and 
none of our mission have had to sacrifice 
their lives. The assistance we have been 
able to render has put our mission and mis- 
sionary service in general in high esteem with 
the non-Christian community, with the gov- 
ernment, from the viceroy down to the lowest 
official, and with the humblest villager. 


India’s Message to Givers 
of the Famine Fund 


The missionaries in the fam- 
ine districts of India esti- 
mate that 25,000 orphaned 
children are left to them as a permanent 
legacy, with no one else to give them 
food. If they are uncared for, many of 
them will die, and many of the girls 
will be brought up for immoral purposes. 
Definite plans have been made to train 
these children for industrial pursuits in 
which they can support themselves. In 
Ahmednagar city the American mission 
has about 1,000 of these famine children, 
and about 500 more are in the district. 
Five American men and eight women, 
who have had long experience, are ready 
to devote themselves to train these chil- 
dren, if funds can be provided. It will 
cost from $15 to $25 a year for each child, 
and the average time for each to be 
taught will be tive years. A factory can 
be erected and equipped which will pro- 
vide for 400 boys for about $3,500. A farm 
can be secured whose cost and working 
capital for two years would be only $500. 
It is expected that some returns from 
the labor would be realized, and several 
pledges have already been made. We 
have received an offer from one person 
of $100 for the work provided these plans 
are carried out. While it does not seem 
practicable for The Congregationalist to 
announce receipts, as in the case of the 
famine fund, we are hear*ily in sympathy 


The Cry of the 
Children 
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with the schemes proposed. Children 
trained under the care of the missiona- 
ries will be a leavening power in the com- 
ing generation in India as fruitfu] for 
Christianity as any kind of missionary 
effort can be. This seems to be an op. 
portunity which cannot be neglected and 
an appeal from these needy little ones 
which cannot be disregarded. The most 
recent letters we have received from Rey. 
J. E. Abbott of Bombay and Rev. R. A. 
Hume of Ahmednagar are urgent and 
convincing. 


A remarkable ad- 
vance in cordial feel- 
ing between the two 
countries is one result of the famine. 
And this advance is closely associated 
with a favorable interest in the Christian 
religion. Three years ago when the fam- 
ine came to an end the Hindu newspapers 
expressed a prevailing prejudice against 
the missionaries retaining care of the 
famine children. The cry was, “Save 
them from the missionaries.’”’ Funds 
were raised by the natives, and some 
small orphanages were started for this 
purpose. But no such cry is heard now. 
Very kindly references are being made 
in the native press to the service rendered 
by the missionaries. The Indian Specta- 
tor, the leading Parsee organ, declares 
that the sympathy and intelligence with 
which missionaries entered into the work 
of famine relief has been a revelation to 
them all. The assistance from America 
is again and again gratefully referred to. 


The Feeling in 
India Toward America 


There are indications that 
both the laity and clergy of 
the Northern Presbyterian 
Church in the United States have been 
shamed by the new unity among Scotch 
Christians and the long existing unity of 
Canadian Presbyterians into solemn con- 
sideration of the necessity of Presbyte- 
rians in this country doing something to 
put an end to » divisions which now 
separate them. ustice Potter of the 
Pennsylvania Supreme Court struck this 
note and pleaded for unity at a recent 
meeting of the Presbyterian Union of 
Pittsburg, and Rev. Dr. C. A. Dickey of 
Philadelphia, the present moderator of 
the Northern General Assembly, sec- 
onded his remarks, claiming that it only 
needed the burying of a few prejudices 
and peculiarities to unite at least four of 
the Presbyterian bodies of the country. 
He admitted that the Presbyterian 
Church North, being the larger body, 
should initiate the movement for union. 


The Contagion 
of Unity 


Never was the resource- 
gers tassel fulness of missionaries of 
the Anglo-American type revealed with 
more splendor than when the Protestant 
missionaries in Japan realized that Japan 
was to be a station on the route which 
the exiled missionaries in China were to 
travel to America and Europe. The 
record of the work done in the city of 
Kobe lies before us. The girls’ school of 
the A. B. C. F. M. was turned into a hotel 
on July 12 and for the next fifty-three 
days of its life the Kobe College Hospital- 
ity Hotel and Refugees’ Restaurant reg- 
istered a large number of guests. Of 310 
persons entertained, ninety-three were 
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men, 128 women and eighty-nine children 
and youths. Of the 200 adult missionaries 
161 came from China. They represented 
twenty-four different denominations. 
Some came to the hotel moneyless and 
without clothes and none of them spoke 
Japanese. Yet they found they were 
among brethren ; they were succored and 
sent on their way, and their missionary 
hosts, after paying bills amounting to 
1,703 yen, came out of the trying ordeal 
without a debt. It is needless to add that 
what will grow to be lifelong friendships 
were formed, that gratitude abounded and 
that comity between Christians of. all 
names and lands multiplied. Our regular 
correspondent in Japan, Rev. Dr. James 
H. Pettee, is altogether too modest to 
write us anything about an enterprise in 
which he had so prominent a part, so we 
must rely on a statement of the matter 
found in the Mission News. 





Current History 


President McKinley’s mes- 
The President’s aoe is unusually long, and 
Annual Message ~ 4+ not verbose. An en- 
terprise so vast, and varied as our na- 
tional one has come to be cannot be de- 
scribed to its stockholders by its man- 
ager briefly, if he is to do it in a way that 
is explicit and complete. Our interna- 
tional relations, even with Spain, our re- 
cent foe, seem to be amicable to an un- 
usual degree, and this not because we 
have not been forced to assert our opinion 
and see to it that our traders, mission- 
aries and wards have their rights, but be- 
cause in matters of reciprocity of trade, 
preservation of the entity of China, se- 
curing of indemnity due citizens whose 
property has been damaged, etc., we have 
been self-respecting and yet courteous. 
The record of our troops and our diplo- 
mats in China, as set forth by the Presi- 
dent, is one that may reasonably fill us 
with pride. The policy outlined for the 
Philippines is one full of wisdom and 
courage—wisdom to choose an opportunist 
policy in determining political relations 
in the archipelago and between it and the 
United States, and courage enough to ad- 
here to this course, though it subject us 
to the charge of disloyalty to past ideals. 
The call for an adequate army and navy 
to do the police work of the nation neces- 
sary to be done at home and abroad will 
meet with the favor of all but the most 
recalcitrant of critics, While there is 
due recognition of the facts of unprece- 
dented national prosperity, there is no 
, undue boasting over the same. On the 
contrary, the message closes with an ex- 
hortation to Congress to guard against 
the danger of extravagance which the 
unexampled prosperity invites. It is dis- 
tinctly declared that the increasing wealth 
and opportunity must not ‘‘be used to 
inviteeconflicts, nor for oppression,” and 
the parting injunction of the President is: 
“Let us keep always in mind that the 
foundation of our Government is liberty, 
its superstructure peace.” 


The second session of 
National Legislatures the Fifty-sixth Con- 
gress of the United 
States and the first session of the fif- 
teenth Parliament of Great Britain un- 


Meet 
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der Victoria met on Monday, the former 
for a short session, at which some, but 
not much, constructive legislation is 
likely to be enacted, the latter much 
earlier than usual in order to deal with 
the fiscal problems arising from the 
South African war, which has cost and 
still is costing about $30,000,000 per week 
and must now be paid for by the taxpay- 
ers, who hitherto have not feit the pinch, 
owing to the resort to loans. 

The American Congress meets with a 

demoralized, leaderless Democratic oppo- 
sition and a complacent, well-organized, 
ambitious Republican majority, who are 
likely to follow loyally the lead of an ex- 
ecutive whose actual powers will tran- 
scend those of any other man of his time, 
be he ever so great an autocrat and ever 
so untrammeled by constitutional provi- 
sions. This is not to say that President 
McKinley has usurped powers that are 
not his legally. It simply means that 
such is his temperament and such his 
method of dealing with men of his own 
and the opposition party that he can 
manipulate Congress as no other presi- 
dent ever has. His increased executive 
power is due also to the tendency 
toward centralization and extension of 
executive authority which is seen today 
in every land, in every political unit and 
industrial enterprise, a drift reflected in 
every new municipal charter or plan for 
the concentration of industry or com- 
merce. Lacking stalwart opposition 
from the Democratic party, lacking seri- 
ous criticism or opposition from within 
the Republican ranks, and feeling the 
constant pressure of events which call 
for the assumption of large powers of au- 
thority by the Executive, it will be seen 
that the days just ahead will be those of 
much responsibility for the President and 
his advisers. Fortunately, in the Presi- 
dent and cabinet the country has confi- 
dence commensurate with the tasks to be 
performed and the obligations to be 
borne. 
Thecommittee of fifteen 
selected by the presi- 
dent of the New York 
Chamber of Commerce to assume the task 
of securing for New York city a decent, 
non-partisan government is one strong 
in its personnel but lacking in represen- 
tatives of that great portion of the popu- 
lation really most interested in the move- 
ment, namely, the artisan, wage-earning 
class. Testimony given before the Tene- 
ment House Commission last week by 
those who know the inroads that vice has 
made in the tenement house districts 
since the city became a “‘wide open” 
town was shocking in its details. Ex- 
Mayor Hewitt, in addressing the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, revealed in detail the 
sort of facts which he faced when he be- 
came mayor of New York city, facts re- 
specting the collusion between the politi- 
cians of both parties, Tammany and the 
vicious. The outlook for united sensible 
action is bright. Several of the members 
of the committee of fifteen are announc- 
ing that they are in the fight until the 
victory is won, and it is already suggested 
that the committee should assume a 
career of considerable length and should 
map out its campaign accordingly. 

Coincident with -the reform to be 
wrought in executing common law a re- 
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New York 
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form of the structure of the city govern- 
ment will go on, the charter revision com- 
mittee appointed by Governor Roosevelt 
having completed its task and formu- 
lated a report which has been made pub- 
lic. They have draughted a bill carry- 
ing out the recommendations of the re- 
port which will go before the next legis- 
lature. The changes all point to increase 
of executive authority either in the mayor 
or heads of departments, the lopping off 
of undue legislative powers and privileges, 
and more scrutiny by executive officials 
of the expenditures of government. 


The death of Senator Cush- 
man K. Davis, senior repre- 
sentative of the State of 
Minnesota in the United States Senate 
and chairman of that body’s Committee 
of Foreign Relations, removes from our 
national arena at a most inopportune 
time a man whose special knowledge of 
our recent diplomatic history and of our 
foreign relations during all our history 
was more thorough and exact than any 
man in Congress. His career is one of 
those typical American ones in which the 
poor but ambitious boy struggles first for 
an education, then for a standing in his 
profession—law—and then by sheer merit 
passes from the stage of local legislator 
to that of governor of a state, and then 
to the national legislature. As a lawyer 
Mr. Davis was a servant of the many as 
against the few and a bold opponent of 
corporation greed, and yet when the issue 
came at the time of the Chicago riots in 
1895 few men in public life so long friendly 
to the cause of organized labor were so 
bold in refusing to give the slightest sug- 
gestion of assent to the policy of lawless- 
ness for which organized labor then stood. 

Senator Davis, if he had had more lei- 
sure for literary work or if he had been 
more a man of society, might have been 
better known in the East for his varied 
stores of knowledge and his gifts of expres- 
sion as an author. The best of English, 
French and Italian literature he knew. 
His library was large, and it had been read. 
His views on all matters pertaining to 
our national policy were other than pro- 
vincial. He knew the history of the 
world in the past and had historical im- 
agination as to the future in drafting 
treaties of today. As one of those who 
negotiated the recent treaty of Paris 
with Spain, he will forever be a historic 
figure in our national history. To Minne- 
sota he was in truth her greatest som, one 
who had served her well and done her 
naught but credit. During the past week 
she has. manifested her grief and affec- 
tionate admiration in forms so intense 
and in ways so universal in scope that 
the citizen of Massachusetts in reading 
about them inevitably has recalled the 
days when Charles Sumner was brought 
back to the old commonwealth to be 
buried in state amid demonstrations of 
universal grief, 


The Death of 
Senator Davis 


The selection of Senator 
Davis’s successor as head 
of the Foreign Relations 
Committee in the Senate will call for 
wisdom and patriotic self-abnegation on 
the part of some of the ranking members 
of that committee. It is a time when 
seniority should count for less than fit- 


The Selection of a 
Successor 
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ness. Never in our national history did 
our international relations call so insist- 
ently for able handling. The Secretary 
of State should have the support of a man 
in the Senate, speaking for the Foreign 
Relations Committee, who has made for- 
eign affairs a study, and who knows 
Europe by personal study of her social 
conditions and by acquaintance with her 
public men. Massachusetts, in the per- 
son of Senator Lodge, stands ready to 
furnish the man. 


seiietinescetitiidintaaiel Bishop Lawrence of 
His Civic Obligations “20 Protestant Epis- 
copal diocese of 
Massachusetts is the son of a wealthy 
man, and he is wealthy in his own right. 
Therefore when he speaks to the New 
York Chamber of Commerce on the seri- 
ous aspects of our national life, particu- 
larly as they concern aggregated wealth 
and its use, he speaks not as a Christian 
teacher alone deriving his opinions from 
the Christian ethic, but also as a man 
who has known the power and perils of 
wealth and the peculiar seductions of its 
possession. It is impossible for the mer- 
chant to describe him as talking about 
something which he knows nothing of, or 
as being inspired by covetousness or class 
greed, Hence the peculiar significance 
of his recent remarks, 

After pointing out the swift and inevi- 
table increase of national wealth, and 
contending that ‘‘ where one man among 
us seeks money for its own sake ten seek 
it for the satisfaction of the seeking, the 
power there is in it and the use they can 
make of it,’’ he went on to deal with the 
corporation problem, declaring that there 
was a suspicion on the part of the peo- 
ple respecting the fairness of dealing 
and law-abiding attitude of the trusts and 
aggregations of wealth, and he contended 
that ‘‘ prosperity cannot go on long while 
people think that the reverence for law 
by which property is safeguarded is not 
upheld.” Then, as if conscious of his 
prophetic duty, speaking to men some of 
whom must be guilty, if any are, he said: 

What is needed as our next step in civiliza- 

tion is to break a hole and make a window 
that the public may see into the great corpora- 
tions and trusts, and, what is just as impor- 
tant, that the managers may see out and rec- 
ognize the sentiment of the public. Light and 
action--heroic action! There are men today 
waiting and wanting to act, to throw off the 
shackles of the modern bandits, but they dare 
not alone; the trusts are too great. What is 
wanted is a group of men, high in position, 
great fn power, who, at great cost, if need be, 
will stand and say, “ Thus far up to the lines 
of the nicest honor shalt thou go, and no fur- 
ther.” 
‘“‘Bandits” is a strong word, but none 
too strong, and it is a joy to know that 
we have in Bishop Lawrence one who 
will call a spade a spade. 


On Dec. 1 Gen. Por- 
firio Diaz was inaugu- 
rated president of the united Mexican 
States for the sixth time. If he lives out 
his term he will have presided over the 
destinies of Mexico for nearly a quarter 
of acentury. Along with Marquis Ito of 
Japan, Prince Bismarck of Germany, 
Cecil Rhodes of South Africa, the Right 
Hon. Joseph Chamberlain of Great Brit- 
ain and Sir Wilfred Laurier of Canada he 
must be ranked as one of the great per- 


Mexico’s Great Ruler 
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sonalities and constructive statesmen of 
his time. 

Mexico under his able guidance has 
changed from a priest-cursed, bandit-rid- 
den arena of disintegrating revolution 
into a powerful federation of well-or- 
dered, well-governed states, with high 
credit among the money loaners of the 
world, with a liberal policy toward other 
nations in matters of trade, with a splen- 
didly organized system of popular educa- 
tion and ever increasing wealth gener- 
ally diffused. Diaz has the blood of the 
ancient native race which Spain con- 
quered, but he is chiefly of Spanish stock, 
and as such shows what that race can do 
when enlightened and freed from priestly 
rule. To attain his ideals for his native 
land and his people he has had to be an au- 
tocrat, and the republic of which he is head 
is virtually a constitutional monarchy. 
But autocracy in form has not been per- 
mitted to crush out democracy in spirit, 
and he has ever subordinated personal 
aims to national ones. Mexico as he may 
leave it four years hence will be far better 
fitted to take up the task of actual dem- 
ocratic administration than it would have 
been had it during the twenty-four years 
been suffering a repetition of the revolu- 
tions which preceded Diaz’s advent. 


In November, 1895, dur- 
gy ot the ing the massacre of Ar- 
eee menian Christians by 
Kurds and Turks, property of Americans 
in Harpoot, including the missions of the 
A. B.C. F. M. and the buildings of Eu- 
phrates College, was destroyed. The 
then United States minister, Mr. Terrell, 
at once filed claims aggregating $100,000, 
and from that day to this the United 
States has been steadily pressing for pay- 
ment of damages and Turkey has steadily 
resisted, not caring to establish a prece- 
dent, inasmuch as other countries have 
similar claims for like losses. With the 
ordering of the man-of-war Kentucky to 
a station off ‘Symrna recently a change 
seems to have come over the spirit of the 
sultan’s dreams, and reports from Con- 
stantinople now affirm that the Porte 
has just given an order to and signed a 
contract with the Cramp ship building 
firm, Philadelphia, for the construction 
of a cruiser for the Turkish navy, the 
price to be paid covering not only the 
cost of the cruiser but the claim of the 
American Government for property de- 
stroyed in 1895. Turkey thus satisfies the 
claim and flatters herself that she has 
avoided establishing a precedent for the 
payment of claims to other nations. For 
our part, we should have much preferred 
to see our Government stand out for a 
frank recognition of obligation due and 
square payment of the same by Turkey. 
But Secretary of State Hay probably rea- 
soned that payment in a roundabout way 
was better than no payment, or payment 
enforced at the cannon’s mouth. 
American exports are beginning to find 
their way into Turkey now, to the cha- 
grin of the German exporters and trad- 
ers, and if the relations between us and 
Turkey do not become strained the trade 
will grow. Moreover, the sultan has it in 
his power to obstruct the work of Chris- 
tian missions, if he cares to, to a degree 
not seen now. Thus for various reasons 
it doubtless seemed best to accept the 
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more pacific course, the one least calcu. 
lated to injure “the face” of the sultan, 

There are no new developments in the 
case of Consul Norton chosen to repre. 
sent us at Harpoot, who has been refused 
an exequatur by Turkey. Mr. Norton is 
an educated Christian of more than usual 
experience and gifts, and because of this 
is not wanted as an observer of condi- 
tions in the interior. 


That the London Siatis¢ 

The ges African should confess the loss 
ar sas . 

of British prestige up to 
date, and call upon the British minis. 
try to alter its South African policy by 
choosing more irenical methods of con- 
quest, indicates that London’s financia} 
circles dislike exceedingly the prolonga- 
tion of the strife, and. deplore the forms 
of warfare which Lord Roberts has or. 
dered and which Lord Kitchener, now 
that he is in command, will make even 
more drastic. That the Boers under 
General De Wet should have captured 
400 British troops and two cannon at 
Dewetsdorp in the Orange Free State 
does not add to the composure of the 
British military authorities. It shows 
that the Boers have not lost their audac- 
ity and celerity of movement, and that 
the contest will continue stubbornly for 
a long time to come with chances favor- 
ing an Africander uprising in the Cape 
Colony if the treatment of the Boer non- 
combatants in the former Orange Free 
State and the Transvaal becomes cruel, as 
it now promises to be. 

All hope of intervention by foreign 
Powers which President Kruger may 
have cherished must have vanished now. 
To be sure, during the past week he has 
had the satisfaction of receiving votes of 
sympathy passed by both houses of the 
French national legislature. But the 
French ministry have not given him the 
faintest shadow of a promise of interven- 
tion, and Germany’s snub in the form of 
a direct message from the emperor has 
been so positive that President Kruger 
has given up his visit to Berlin and will 
go direct from France to Holland. There 
is some talk of his visiting the United 
States, where he would meet with much 
the same reception as he has had ip 
France—that is, much sympathy from the 
masses but no aid from the executive 
branch of the Government. Congressman 
Fitzgerald of Massachusetts already has 
introduced in the House resolutions ex- 
pressing sympathy for President Kruger 
in his effort to secure “proper terms of 
settlement”’’ with Great Britain. 


Reports from Peking do not 
indicate any marked change 
: in the situation there. News 
comes of the intention of the Germans 
and French to loot the ancient astro- 
nomical observatory at Peking and ship 
its apparatus to Paris and Berlin, and the 
news does not add to the pleasure of con- 
scientious Occidentals. Reports from the 
interior of China tell of the rapid enroll- 
ment of volunteer defenders of the empire 
—an outcome predicted by Sir Robert 
Hart in his article on the Chinese situa- 
tion, to which we refer elsewhere. Re- 
ports from European capitals point to 
ultimate acceptance by all the Powers of 
the moderate program for which the 


The News 
from Peking 
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United States and Russia have stood 
from the first. 


The steady improvement in the condi- 
tion of the Czarof Russia is reassuring to 
those who credit him with being the bal- 
ance wheel which keeps the machinery of 
European government from hopeless con- 
fusion and impairment. 


That by a decree of Emperor William 
II. of Germany English should have been 
put above French as a necessary study in 
the gymnasia, French being relegated to 
the optional section, is a significant fact 
for the educational and commercial world 
to contemplate. 


Denver, Col., is deeply stirred by an ef- 
fort on the part of the decent people of 
all parties and religious faiths to put an 
end to flagrant violation of law, and to 
close the ‘‘open door” for gambling, the 
social evil and Sunday theaters which 
now is ajar. The Ministerial Alliance 
and the Anti-saloon League are leading 
in the crusade. 


Mark Twain has just done his duty as 
acitizen and filed a complaint against a 
cabman in New York who had attempted 
to extort money from a domestic. He 
followed the matter up to the proper tri- 
bunal and saw the man fined, and then 
preached a much-needed homily to the 
men of New York on their supineness in 
the face of extortion on a large and small 
scale. 


The London Times reports the failure 
of the round-table conference held at Ful- 
ham Palace to formulate a statement of 
the doctrine of the sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper and its expression in ritual 
which would satisfy all parties in the 
Anglican Church. The Bishop of Lon- 
don, on technical grounds, has declined 
to prosecute three ritualists recently 
charged with insubordination and exces- 
sive ritualism. 


A commission of experts has advised 
that the British postal authorities adopt 
the Marconi wireless system of telegra- 
phy. If the system is adopted, it will 
mean a revolution in the telegraphic sys- 
tem of the world; for its successful ap- 
plication to the elaborate and cheap na- 
tional system of Great Britain would 
tend to make it universally popular. 
Marconi asserts that within a year he 
will be sending messages across the 
Atlantic. 


It is suggestive to find the Centrist 
party in Germany urging upon the im- 
perial government the creation of a fed- 
eral supreme court which shall adjust 
differences between the empire and the 
states, and between the states; which 
shall determine questions of succession 
to the throne when in dispute; which 
shall provide recourse for citizens wish- 
ing to sue the empire or the states; and 
Which shall determine the conflict or 
non-conflict of state laws with the laws 
of the empire. In short, they want a 
court modeled largely on the lines of our 
Federal Supreme Court. The same party 
is fighting for a return of the Jesuits to 
Germany. 


_ tion. 
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Personality versus Theology 


Ata council which met recently to in- 
stall a pastor, the candidate frankly 
stated that he held some theological opin- 
ions which have found scant acceptance 
among Congregationalists and from which 
several members of the council dissented. 
But the vote to install him was ‘nani- 
mous and hearty. One of the oldest and 
most conservative ministers present re- 
marked in substance that he cordially ap- 
proved of the man though he did not 
wholly approve of his theology. 

The incident is noteworthy as indicat- 
ing a change in the basis of judgment in 
determining the fitness of men for the 
gospel ministry. Not long ago the sys- 
tem of doctrine held by the churches was 
so definite and so exactly determined that 
ministers who did not accept it wholly 
could hardly expect the approval of a 
council. 

The candidate in this instance had had 
collegiate and seminary training. His 
pastorate of several years in another state 
had been fruitful in its service to individ- 
uals andin building up the church. His 
associates in the city where he had la- 
bored sent by personal representatives 
their unqualified indorsement. His state- 
ment of belief showed the results of de- 
vout and independent study of the Bible 
and of Christian doctrine and history. 
His knowledge of men, his Christian ex- 
perience and his controlling purpose to 
bring men into fellowship with Jesus 
Christ as his disciples were beyond ques- 
Therefore the council received him 
into fellowship and unhesitatingly com- 
mitted to his charge the important church 
which had asked its advice. 

This is welcome evidence that living 
men under the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit may command as much confidence 
in their conclusions concerning divine 
truth as men who lived two or three cen- 
turies ago, when knowledge of the uni- 
verse, of this world and of man was much 
more limited and less accurate than it 
now is. We may grant that the writings 
of John the apostle have the peculiar cer- 
titude of a special inspiration as well as 
of intimate personal acquaintance with 
Jesus Christ in the flesh. We might even 
acknowledge unique claims to the inspira- 
tion of John the Presbyter as a pupil of 
“that disciple whom Jesus loved.” We 
may accept without question the record 
which bears the signature of John Mark 
who was so long associated with those 
whe had seen the Lord. But while John 
Calvin and John Knox and John Wesley 
were eminent theologians, there may be 
other Johns who as their successors shall 
add something to men’s knowledge of 
God, and even correct some of the 
statements of their predecessors. 

It bodes not ill but well for the Chris- 
tian Church that not only those men are 
accepted as its teachers who can subscribe 
without reservation to all the tenets of 
the fathers, but that men of learning and 
faith are becoming acceptable as teach- 
ers who can with devout reason put aside 
tenets that have become untenable and 
can add something valuable to the knowl- 
edge of God which helps men to become 
like him. The word of the Lord will not 
be less precious, but more, because the 
days are presaged when there will be open 
vision. ‘The faith which was once for 
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all delivered unto the saints” will not be 
less earnestly contended for because men 
are stimulated to search for more light to 
break forth from God’s word and works 
and find their search rewarded in their 
own experience and its results enriching 
the faith and lives of their fellowmen. 





What Christianity Might Do in 
China . 


In 1854 a young Briton, educated at 
Queen’s College, Belfast, where James 
McCosh, afterward president of Prince- 
ton College, was his instructor, went 
out to China in the British consular serv- 
ice. His quick mastery of the language 
and customs and his rare administrative 
skill led to his nomination as inspector- 
general of Chinese customs in 1863, in 
which place he remained until 1885, when 
he declined the British ambassadorship 
to China and was made director-general 
of Chinese imperial maritime customs. 
This post he now holds. Of Chinese life, 
official and non-official, no foreigner can 
compare with him in quantity or quality 
of knowledge. Hence the importance of 
anything he may say now respecting the 
present state of affairs in China and the 
future of that troubled land. 

The November Fortnightly Review and 
the December Cosmopolitan Magazine con- 
tain his account of the events in Peking 
from May to August, and his prophecy as 
to the future. No more valuable contribu- 
tion may be read by the English and 
American public in the magazines of the 
month. Sir Robert Hart will be found ad- 
mitting that the diplomats had warnings 
which they ignored, but he does not state 
that the warnings came from missionaries 
who knew more than the diplomats. He 
concedes generously that but for the 
skill and resources of missionaries like 
Gamewell and Tewksbury, and courage 
of men like Ament—all Americans—the 
mortality among foreigners in Peking and 
near-by mission stations would have been 
farhigher. He describes, with a restraint 
which makes it all the more impressive, 
the terrors of the siege and the mysteri- 
ous escape from destruction, which the 
missionaries credit to Providence, but 
which, he intimates, was due to some one 
high in power at the court who was 
shrewd enough to see that the massacre 
of the European and American inmates 
of the British legation would lead to retri- 
bution which China could not survive and 
be an entity. 

But the impressive feature of this ar- 
ticle is the emphasis which Sir Robert 
Hart places on the essential righteous- 
ness of the Boxer uprising as a demon- 
stration on a large scale of the virtue 
which so many observers have denied to 
the Chinese, namely patriotism; and his 
insistence that, be the outcome of negotia- 
tions at Peking now what they may, this 
spirit of patriotism will survive, and that 
sooner or later the Chinese masses, well 
armed and well officered, will confront the 
Occident. For him as for the late C. H. 
Pearson the “yellow peril” is a very real 
peril. In commenting upon this position 


of Sir Robert Hart the English press has 
ventured almost to impugn his loyalty to 
Occidental ideals; they say he has lived 
among the Chinese so long that he has 
become deracialized and is, in sooth, a 
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Chinaman. We doubt both the justice 
and the penetration of this charge. The 
Scotch-Irishman does not so easily be- 
come a Mongolian. 

Two possible but not probable courses 
of action Sir Robert Hart thinks might 
avert the return of present conditions on 
a vaster and more portentous scale. One 
of these is ‘‘a certain kind of foreign in- 
tervention, begun now and steadily and 
systematically pursued,” which would re- 
eall China to her old ideals of peace, dis- 
courage militarism and enable the work- 
ings of civilization under the forms of in- 
dustry and commerce so to modify the 
character and racial ambitions of the 
people as to avoid the ultimate great con- 
test at arms. The other way out he 
thinks is for Christianity, in “spite of 
official opposition and popular irritation, 
to make a mighty advance and so spread 
as to convert China into the friendliest of 
Powers.” ‘‘ Nothing,” he says, “ but par- 
tition—a difficult and unlikely interna- 
tional settlement—or a miraculous spread 
of Christianity in its best form” will 
avert the “yellow peril.” 

Sir Robert admits that he expects no 
salvation from either of these agencies ; 
and as for the course of partially condon- 
ing the past and supporting the Manchu 
dynasty, for which policy all the Powers 
save Germany at this writing seem to 
stand, he believes it will only be pallia- 
tive, not remedial. While he admits that 
Europe in the past often has been ungen- 
erous in her treatment of China and given 
some provocation for the present upris- 
ing, he also questions whether the clash 
between the Mongol and the Caucasian 
was not inevitable, no matter how con- 
ciliatory and tactful the Caucasian was ; 
and he looks forward to a renewal of the 
conflict in years to come, unless China as 
a whole is Christianized. 

What a call to arms this is to the Chris- 
tians of the United States, Great Britain, 
Germany and France, Protestants and 
Roman Catholics! It means the stripping 
off of everything that would hinder in a 
gigantic wrestle—all sectarian prejudices, 
unvital parts of creeds and ritualistic 
millinery. It means that common sense 
must go with culture, and fair play with 
zeal. It calls for a separation of church 
and state and the reliance of the messen- 
gers on the Sword of the Spirit and not on 
the cannon of the man-of-war or the rifle 
of the marine. It means that the Roman 
Catholics must cease demanding special 
civic rights for converts and cease creat- 
ing an imperium in imperio. It means 
that to forefend a war of races the Son of 
Man must reign. 





Do Christians Sufficiently Appre- 
ciate Their Hymns 


We pity all who care little for hymns. 
Like those born blind, they may not be 
aware how much they lose, but their loss 
is real. To one who has grown up with 
the sweet, strong, inspiring hymns of the 
church, even though he may not be mu- 
sical enough to sing them melodiously, 
they mean more than he can express. 
Many and many a time it has been a line 
or two of some hymn which has flashed 
into mind just in time to save him from 
discouragement, perplexity or even grave 
sin. It is no wonder that heroes have 
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ing in Portland, Me., Oct., 1901, continuing 


been used to go into battle singing hymns. 

To appreciate them sufficiently means 
to gain from them all the spiritual inspi- 
ration which there is inthem. Their in- 
tellectual meaning and their literary qual- 
ity are not now under consideration. 
Probably few Christians appreciate them 
sufficiently either in the sense of compre- 
hending fully how many beautiful, touch- 
ing, pertinent, suggestive, uplifting 
hymns already exist, or in that of having 
sounded the depths of spiritual meaning 
and value to the individual heart of any 
really noble hymn. There are no words 
or circumstances which do not have at 
least a few good hymns to fit them. There 
is no really good hymn which does not 
grow to mean more to the soul, the lenger 
it is pondered. 

We could fill pages with illustrations, 
were it necessary. Butitis not. Let all 
who naturally love to praise God in verse 
and song be thankful for that inborn in- 
clination, and realize that it means more 
than mere privilege. It involves respon- 
sibility. It is a talent to be accounted 
for. And let all who have failed to be 
thus endowed understand that for them 
too, in their own measure and degree, a 
world of blessing lies in the grand, sweet 
hymns which have cheered the hearts of 
other Christians for centuries. It reaches 
them indirectly by inspiring their fellow- 
believers and purifying and toning up 
the atmosphere of both the church and 
the world. It reaches them directly in 
most instances, even if in less degree 
than others, for they are few indeed who 
have no knowledge of hymns and no fa- 
vorites. And in either case it enriches 
and ennobles their hearts and lives. 


In Brief 
The leading saloon keeper of Monett, Mo., 
says that his business has been cut down fifty 


per cent. since the Y. M. C. A. for railroad 
men was started there. It is the usual way. 





Word comes of a renewal of fighting between 
the Christian and non-Christian natives of the 
New Hebrides group—news that will grieve 
the heart of Dr. John G. Paton as he rests 
from his long labors with Scotch friends. 





“The best club a man can join is composed 
of himself, wife and a little child.” Amen to 
this bit of sentiment and sense put forth in 
connection with a remarkably valuable series 
of papers on The Family read at the recent 
Connecticut General Conference. 





You do not think the grade of preachers 
now is what it was, or what it should be? 
Well! Possibly it may be fair to retort on 
you—a parent or a pastor—as Principal Fair- 
bairn recently did to a critic of the British 
present day seminary graduate, “Why don’t 
you send us better men out of which to make 
clergymen who are fit ? ”’ 


Prof. George Adam Smith denies that the 
churches of Glasgow are losing their grip on 
the working men. He says that eight years 
of study of social conditions in Glasgow has 
revealed to him much activity among the wage- 
earners in the East End churches for their 
fellows, and that, were it not for the working 
classes of Glasgow, the evangelical tone of 
religious life in the city could not be kept up 
a week. 


The provisional committee of the National 
Council has elected Rev. Asher Anderson, Mer- 
iden, Ct., to the place made vacant by the death 
of Dr. H. A. Hazen. Mr. Anderson will serve 
the council as its secretary till its next meet- 
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for the present in his pastorate. His church 
is one of the largest in the state and he has 
been its pastor for the last ten years, and is 
well acquainted with the affairs of the de. 
nomination. 





The response to the series of articles by 
Rev. E. H. Byington in our Christian World 
numbers on The Thoughtful Use of Hymns 
has been greater than he or we anticipated, 
He has had letters from over fifty persons, 
many of whom are doing the work suggested. 
It is not too late for others to join this “‘ Home 
Hymn Study Class.” Only two articles have 
been published, the first Noy. 3 and the sec- 
ond Dee. 1. Each outlines a specific line of 
work which many are finding enjoyable and 
profitable. 





Next week at sheriff’s sale the Christian 
Commonwealth Colony in Georgia, founded in 
February, 1898, near Columbus will cease to be 
a socialist community, and the land and build- 
ings will revert to private ownership. Most 
of the members of the community came origi- 
nally from Indiana, Illinois and Ohio. They 
were of more than usual intelligence and they 
started with considerable capital. For atime 
the colony prospered, then dissensions arose, 
and now the usual fate of such projects has 
come. 





Secretary Creegan of the American Board 
has completed arrangements for a series of 
missionary rallies in the interest of the work 
in China, to be held in about 1000f the churches 
in Connecticut during the first three weeks of 
December. All the speakers, with the excep- 
tion of some of the secretaries, will be mis- 
sionaries just returned from the China field. 
The rallies will take the Chinese mission field 
into nearly every corner of Connecticut, and, 
judging from the demand for them, the sub- 


‘ject is already before the minds of the people. 





No man, however agnostic or wicked, lives 
his life without at some time paying tribute 
to the great verities and hopes of humanity. 
Huxley might disbelieve in immortality on ali 
the other days of his conscious life, but one 
day he sat down to write to John Morley, and 
in the course of the epistle said: “It is a curi- 
ous thing that I find my dislike to the thought 
of extinction increasing as I get older and 
nearer the goaj. It flashes across me at times 
with a sort of horror that in 1900 I shall prob- 
ably know no more of what is going on than 
I did in 1800.” 





The Protestant Episcopal journals, with the 
exception of the Living Church, are wroth at 
the recent “Fond Du Lae Cireus,” as the re- 
cent ritualistic lawness at the consecration of 
Bishop Weller is irreverently called, to which 
incident we referred in our Christian World 
Catechism, No. 2. One of the correspondents 
of The Church Standard is cruel enough to 
point out the bearing of statistics on the sit- 
uation. When Bishop Grafton went to the 
diocese of Fond Du Lac it had sixteen more 
missions and parishes than it now has, and 
146 more communicants in the “see city.” 
We intimated in our catechism that such dis- 
plays of “millinery” would not appeal to the 
American layman. 





Ata recent conference of Christian workers, 
in which Rev. C. M. Sheldon described the 
disproportionate attention given in church 
service to musical performances, leaving 4 
small place at the end of the program for the 
sermon, a gentleman related this incident of 
a well-known minister. He had prepared a 
special sermon for some special occasion—per- 
haps Easter Sunday—but when at length the 
long succession of organ recitals and anthems 
and solos and quartets was finished, consum- 
ing much more time than had been arranged, 
the whole period of the service had expired. 
The minister arose and calmly said, “The 
sermon will be postponed to next year,” and 
pronounced the benediction. 
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The Present Tendencies in Novel Reading 


{Professor Burton is a native of Hartford, 
Ct., a son of the late Rev. Dr. N. J. Burton, 
and a graduate of Trinity College and Johns 
Hopkins University. He has engaged in edi- 
torial work to a considerable extent, but is 
now occupying the chair of English literature 
at the University of Minnesota. He is well 
known to magazine readers through his con- 
tributions of prose and verse. His published 
works include two volumes of poems—Dumb 
in June and Memorial Day.—Eprrors. } 


The taste for novels at any time is a 
valuable -index of contemporary ideals. 
No thoughtful person can fail to see what 
a tremendous influence, for good or bad, 
is now exerted by fiction, which has be- 
come the dominant literary form. The 
best in story-making is a potent educa- 
tional force. Hence the serious interest 
pertaining to any inquiry into the present 
day tendency in novel reading. 

The situation just now is of peculiar 
significance. Realism, which prevailingly 
has meant main attention to the physical, 
unpleasant and vile aspects of life, has 
been on the whole the most marked fic- 
tional trend since 1875. We have been 
deluged with problems and puzzles, sick- 
ened with odors and noxious sights, de- 
pressed by hopeless pessimism, invited to 
attend at Saturnalia reminiscent of the 
decadent days of Rome. There has been 
a cult of the flesh, a deification of agnos- 
ticism. ‘‘There is no God and we are his 
prophets,” has been the somewhat illog- 
ical cry of sundry able fiction makers. 
English novelists, taking their cue from 
abroad, notably from France, have sup- 
plied such fiction, and the public has de- 
voured it with voracity. Be it under- 
stood that I refer to the worst phases of 
realism ; like other things, it has its good 
side—a desire to tell the truth, a genuine 
contribution to our knowledge of the 
masses as well as the classes, a deep sym- 
pathy with the stray sheep and the black 
sheep of the great world flock. 

Then, some half-dozen years ago, owing 
to these very excesses in realistic fiction, 
with its crude, partial, violent and some- 
times disgusting view of life, came a dis- 
tinct reaction, as welcome as it was nat- 
ural. The romance, never quite dead, 
returned with its youth renewed like the 
Phenix; the historical novel brought a 
revivified sense of the glamour of the by- 
gone, and the beauty to be found even in 
the homely life of the Now was expressed 
in pastoral, idyl and prose poem. The 
good in realism meanwhile persisted and 
made these different kinds of romance 
writing truer to the fundamental facts of 
human nature. For the last few years 
the most noteworthy impulse in fiction 
has been this renaissance of romance, and 
in especial of the historical story. Recent 
successes will come at once to mind— 
Quo Vadis, Richard Carvel, Janice Mere- 
dith, To Have and to Hold, Philip Win- 
wood. This quartet of books has sold 
better than any four in another field. 
The Century, in its promises for the com- 
ing year, emphasizes its fiction constitut- 
ing ‘“‘a year of romance.” On all sides 
publishers make glaring announcement 
of their romantic wares. The inference 


By Richard Burton 


is irresistible that the great reading pub- 
lic cares most, at present, for the inci- 
dent-crowded, adventurous, heroic tales, 
which have the attraction of unfamiliar 
costuming, speech and social modes. 
People have fled from Gradgrind facts to 
idealistic dreams, or to the more splendid 
facts of the imagination. 

Also the homely-truthful, pleasant to 
encounter and wholesome in effect, has 
become popular, and this, too, is but an- 
other phase of the same reaction against 
the drearily erotic or somberly sad. West- 
cott’s David Harum is a witness, Bach- 
eller’s Eben Holden a later one. This 
sort of story, to be sure, stands for the 
nobler aspect of realism, but it is just as 
true as, and much more enjoyable than, 
the fiction of homely life in vogue a little 
earlier—Morrison’s Tales of Mean Streets, 
for example, or George Moore’s Esther 
Waters. The demand for (and conse- 
quent supply of) gladder fiction, whether 
the scene be of the past or present, is 
part of the general movement towards 
romance, since it is in its quintessence the 
presentation of the nobler, more excep- 
tional and encouraging phases of life. 
Let it not be forgotten that the instinct 
for cheer in fiction is based on sound eth- 
ics; to be as happy as one innocently 
can is a duty as well as a privilege. 
Let me not be a renegade to “‘my 
great task of happiness,’ sings Rob- 
ert Louis Stevenson. The pathetically 
obvious desire for illusion, whether 
gained by the loveliness of the per- 
sonalities of fiction or from the tonic 
of heroic happenings, must be deemed an 
especially strong expression of a perma- 
nent trait of human nature. Criticism 
today favors the view that the novel’s 
chief value is that of a transcript of life ; 
doubtless this is a high and legitimate 
function of the story—peculiarly within 
the province of realism. But O, my mas- 
ters, let us not forget that amusement, 
when innocent and pure, the allurement 
of scene and personage far removed from 
the workaday world, the travels in the 
dim land of dreams, the landscapes and 
seascapes that never were on sea nor 
land—these, too, are dear to toil-worn 
thousands. And where such fiction does 
not falsify, but simply holds up ideals 
possible of realization in some better time 
and estate, it is very welcome. 

The present taste, again, is sympathetic 
to the psychologic romance, although by 
no means is that manner of story so pop- 
ular as the historical novel. Still, in the 
half-dozen best selling novels cited in 
the November Bookman, three, The Reign 
of Law, The Master Christian and The 
Redemption of David Corson, belong to 


this class. This novel of the inner life, - 


with an environment of today and with 
tragic elements as like as not—though 
not commonly the sardonic tragedy of a 
Thomas Hardy—but finely emotionalized 
by the depiction of psychic crises and 
often dramatic in scene and personage, 
has plainly enough gained in popularity 
as a kind of protest against the do-noth- 
ing analytic novel familiar to us in the 
hands of Henry James. Mrs. Ward’s 


Eleanor, Mr. Barrie’s Tommy and Grizel 
are cases in point, the one illustrating 
the lighter, the other the darker, ele- 
ments of this modern subjective romance 
writing. A while ago Du Maurier’s 
stories, notably Peter Ibettson, touched 
latter-day Bohemianism with the pensive 
half-light of a true romancer and demon- 
strated to the world that romanticism is 
not a question of material, but of method 
and mood. Dark as well as light then is 
admitted into this psychologic novel, 
which means that the romantic move- 
ment is one of rebellion from the com- 
monplace quite as much as from the sad. 

The tales of homely and humble life, 
which present humanity in its lovable 
and (with no satiric sting) its laughable 
manifestations, have also come into their 
own of favor as part and parcel of this 
tendency. Maclaren and his group are 
the most familiar examples. In such 
stories the grave mingles with the gay 
and the work is wholesome. People are 
not unwilling to cry at times, if the cry 
have no bitterness in it and if it be coun- 
terchecked by a laugh. 

So strong is the current now drawing 
writers towards romance that even those 
whose natural bent is realistic are mov- 
ing romanceward. Thus Booth Tarking- 
ton, after making his successful bow with 
The Gentleman from Indiana, that capi- 
tal piece of American realism, publishes 
Monsieur Beaucaire, absolutely romantic 
in intention, atmosphere and execution, 
and so different that one finds no trace of 
the same hand in it. Mr. Henry B. Ful- 
ler, after a couple of strong novels of 
native realism, reverts in his latest books 
—as in The Last Refuge—to the roman- 
ticism characterizing his first work. Miss 
Mary E. Wilkins announces an historical 
novel, she whose distinct reputation rests 
upon the New England sketches faith- 
fully portraying the rural types she best 
knows. Miss Jewett, always an essential 
realist in the high and proper sense, will 
publish as an Atlantic serial a story, The 
Tory Lover, described as an “‘ American 
historical romance.” Even in so valiant 
a realist as Hamlin Garland I think I see 
a concession to the romantic in the pic- 
turesqueness of his convincing cowboy 
tale, The Eagle’s Heart, which, while true 
to the types it studies, has no lack of 
story-stir. These things all have their 
meaning. I would go so far as to finda 
tendency to modify the hitherto grim 
drift and endings of novels fairly to be 
called realistic. A few years ago ap- 
peared The Damnation of Theron Ware, 
by the late Harold Frederic. It was a 
powerful, subtle and most tnpieasant 
study of the degeneration of a clergyman. 
Now we have in Mr. Goss’s The Redemp- 
tion of David Corson a motive much the 
same, but emphasizing the regenerative 
possibilities of that particular situation. 
The same change can be marked in the 
late Charles Dudley Warner’s admirable 
trilogy of American novels. 

Whether, then, the fiction now so 
eagerly sought take the form of historical 
tale, psychologic story, humble pastoral, 
adventure, sequence or more cheerful 
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realistic sketch, it all has a family like- 
ness—it all makes for romance; it is all 
reactionary from that stupid, gross real- 
ism preceding it and still, though in less 
degree, in evidence. I may add here that 
the stage is every year becoming a closer 
ally of romance fiction, novels, whether 
historical or modern, but of romantic 
quality, being dramatized almost simulta- 
neously with their book appearance, and 
a lesson on heroics thereby taught to 
thousands who care little for reading, 
nay, to many who can scarcely read at 
all. It has thus been the business of the 
past decade to bring about a better state 
of affairs both in novel-writing and novel- 
reading—since the economic law of sup- 
ply and demand is always at work here. 

But does this turning to “the fair fields 
of old romance” mean a permanent gain 
to fiction? I answer paradoxically, yes 
and no. The desire for illusion, for the 
finer side of character and of event, is 
not a matter of a decade nor of the pres- 
ent year of grace; rather is it (thank 
heaven!) a constant human trait. But 
the somewhat indiscriminate devotion to 
romance in any guise and of whatever 
quality, which is at present apparent, is 
the abuse of a good thing, and will, I 
doubt not, bring another reaction toward, 
perhaps, unwelcome realism. In order 
that romance shall not be discredited, 
and shall continue to do the good it can 
do in the world, it behooves those of us 
who have a sobering sense of the im- 
mense possibilities of fiction for good or 
bad to encourage only the romantic writ- 
ing that is worthy as art and true to the 
best in human nature—in short, sound in 
esthetics and ethics. For even as all’s 
not gold that glisters, so all’s not true ro- 
mance that swaggers in quaint doublets 
or excites the senses by dime novel ad- 
ventures. 


Woman’s Board Prayer Meeting 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, NOV. 30 


The Thanksgiving echo lingered. Mrs. 
R. B. Grover presided. Mrs. Schneider, re- 
turning from a protracted summer absence, 
reported incidents in Aintab experiences as 
written by Dr. Fuller, and Mrs. Perry added 
others of interest from Sivas and vicinity. 

Occasion for thanksgiving was recognized 
in the faithful support and aid which the offi- 
cers receive from the busy women called a:d 
elected to serve upon the executive commit 
tee, giving much time and consideration to the 
many questions and problems presented to 
them; in the efficiency of branch officers, the 
helpfulness of those who direct the loca] so- 
cieties and the work of the individuals who 
make up the whole constituency. Added to 
the company of those who serve at this end of 
the line is the list of noble women who have 
gone out to various fields, where variety of 
ability and acquisition finds full scope for 
activity. 

Brief extracts we given from letters in- 
cluding encouraging facts. Miss Ely from 
Bitlis, Mrs. Raynolds from Van, Miss Fore- 
man from Aintab and Miss Barbour from 
Biarritz send across the sea their cheering re- 
ports of advance and promise. Miss Atkin- 
son also gave messages from Mrs. Browne of 
Harpoot, who during her stay in this country 
was so constant in attendance at the Friday 
meetings, as well as prompt to respond to 
solicitations from local societies; and from 
Miss Stillson of Zululand, whose plans for 
work in Johannesburg must charge their in- 
terruption to the war between the British and 
the Boers, 


The Lowell Institute Lectures by Rev. Dr. 


THE ADVENT OF HUMANITY 


The course opened with a decided hit, the 
wit, humor, wealth of allusion and fresh- 
ness of illustration of the lecturer, as well as 
the anticipated largeness of theme and treat- 
ment, making it certain that the course would 
be popular as well as informing and inspir- 
ing, using popular in the best sense of the 
word. To have heard Dr. Gordon read 
Burns’s poem, “ A man’s a man for a’ that,” 
for a’ that,”’ was of itself worth a long journey 
from a distant suburb. 

The contention underlying the first lecture 
was that the nineteenth century had been cne 
in which the doctrine of the worth of human- 
ity had found fullest expression. Starting 
with the French Revolution and its sequela, 
he deftly differentiated between the interpre- 
tation of that event made by Burke and Car- 
lyle, the latter succeeding where the former 
failed in penetrating to the secret that the 
revolution was not an economic or political, 
but a human uprising, an assertion by the 
masses of their rights. It stood for a feel- 
ing never better expressed in essence than in 
Burns’s poem, “ A man’s a man for a’ that.” 

In direct and indirect ways the literature of 
the century has aided humanity to a realiza- 
tion of its worth, and this both by the direct 
desire to do so on the part of the authors, and 
also by the cheapening and popularizing of 
the classics so that the humblest and poorest 
can have the world’s best thought. But not 
only literature has thus acted. So have art, 
science and philosophy become the common 
possession of men, until of each of them it 
may be said that they sing the song to hu- 
manity that the angel sang to Joseph and 
Mary. “Be not afraid: for behold I bring 
you tidings of great joy, which shall be 
to all the people.”’ Socialism also, whatever 
else it may be, is a witness to the power of the 
spirit of humanity, and it has for its final mo- 
tive, last impulse, sovereign property, the de- 
sire to lift up humanity. 

Humanity, in turn, has shown marked 
power of assimilation of the great conceptions 
and hopes of the thinkers for it. This is dem- 

onstrated notably in the way in which the 
doctrine of evolution has been faced, seized 
and appropriated so that what was at first 
deemed as an enemy destructive of all the 
dignity and worth of humanity is now seen to 
be the most conclusive proof of its greatness, 
making the romance and wonder of the his- 
tory of the race as such far more wonderful 
and romantic than that of any of its most fa 
mous individuals. The idea of humanity has 
captured the idea of evolution and turned it 
into a pean of humanity. Man’s denier has 
been made his chief confessor. 

The missionary impulse of the Christian 
church, judged apart from the theological or 
sectarian issues involved, in its intellectual 
concept is one of the most stupendous and in- 
spiring revelations of the passion of humanity 
for humanity. For think what it has for its 
underlying basis, namely, the thought that all 
men at least are possible members of the fam- 
ily of God, and brethren of Christ. 

Lastly, but not least, the United States has 
been a profoundly influential factor in chang- 
ing the ideals of the world during the cen- 
tury. Upon the splendid foundation of the 
Puritan theocracy and the Puritan theology, 
with their emphasis upon the Godward side of 
human life and duty, came the Declaration of 
Independence as a protest, and a complement 
and corrective of the theology of the past, em- 
phasizing as it did in an original and vital 
way the essential worth of man. It is a docu- 
ment which may be read so as to make it the 
Bible of anarchy ; but properly read it is not 
so. The Declaration and the organic law 
which followed it and crystallized its princi- 
ples into forms of government have pro- 
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foundly shaped the course of European his- 
tory, and will those of Asia in due time. 
Great Britain, slow as she may be to admit it, 
has been changed from a privileged aristuc- 
racy to a practical democracy chiefly through 
the influence of our example. 

Dr. Gordon then proceeded to point out 
how hospitable we are as a people to new 
ideas and to the best thought of Europe long 
before it accepts the message of its seers, in- 
stancing Browning, Spencer, Carlyle and 
Matthew Arnold. He holds that our great 
Civil War in essence was a struggle between 
humanity and inhumanity, and that adequate 
treatment of it as such has not yet been given 
by any historian, the world patiently waiting 
for a man of genius and piety to come who 
shall see aright and fully its real issue, and 
turn “the drama into an epic to be recited 
down to the last sunset of recorded time.’’ 
The separation of church and state here and 
the absolute toleration which prevails has 
made religion more natural with us than with 
any other people. What there is of religion 
here is honest, and rests on a foundation of 
humanity, human brotherhood and toleration. 


THE NEW APPRECIATION OF CHRISTIANITY 


Building on the affirmation of the first lec- 
ture that there is a deeper consciousness of 
the value of humanity among men now, Dr. 
Gordon proceeded to point out how this new 
appreciation had influenced conceptions of 
and interpretations of Christianity. The gos- 
pel, as he conceives it and as he believes the 
best thought of the time now conceives it, is 
this fundamentally—‘“ An ideal incarnation of 
God in the interest of a universal incarna- 
tion.” ‘‘Christ was the utmost that God can 
do for mankind.” 

Today, however, men over-emphasize the 
universal incarnation and overlook the signifi- 
cance and meaning of the ideal incarnation in 
Christ. They are giving too much attention 
and thought relatively to the concept of uni- 
versal incarnation which is seized upon and 
made to do duty for the whole truth. Which 
“substitution of the second for the first, the 
derivative for the original, the universal for the 
archetypal,” he deplores as unwarranted by 
the teaching of the New Testament, but un- 
derstands to be due more to failure of insight 
rather than to irreverence. Being a limita- 
tion of insight and not a perversity of mood, it 
is sure to pass away. “It is not the whole 
truth to say that the incarnation is repeated 
in the life of every genuine discipline; but it 
is an essential part of the truth.” . 

Dr. Gordon next proceeded to men to show 
how inevitable it was that God should reveal 
himself most clearly through man at his high- 
est, and that conversely ‘God alone is under- 
stood through his highest product” man. 
“The ultimate character of the universe it is 
reasonable to suppose should be judged by its 
highest product.” 

Passing to a consideration of Christ’s work 
as prophet, priest and king Dr. Gordon 
pointed out how vital a hold partial concep- 
tions of the duty of imitation of Christ in 
these important spheres of being and doing 
had come to have in present day life even 
though for a time the universal implications 
of the unique work done by Christ had be- 
come obscured. “Christ as Prophet medi- 
ates the mind of God, as priest he mediates 
the heart of God, as king he mediates the 
moral power of God.” 

The first great note—the prophetic—of 
Christ’s uniqueness is not recognized as it 
should be today. It is true that the mind of 
God is revealed to men by men for men, but 
Christ in a unique way was the revelation of 
the mind of God. 

“The priesthood of Christ, the cost at which 
he did his work, the expense at which he ut- 
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tered his message, the suffering love that 
carried through ever increasing hostility and 
through deatif itself to its great goal is again 
missed in its special unique character ; but as 
an illustration of the law of the spirit of life 
it has taken hold on the intelligence and heart 
of no generation as it has the present.” 

So of the kinghood of Christ. The moral 
law of the universe was revealed through him 
uniquely. But even though this is not recog- 
nized or conceded always, the fact remains 
that society today, because he lived, has a 
new idea of the inevitability of result in 
response to cause—evil or good, a’new con- 
cept of the divine rulership of the universe 
using human instrumentalities to perfect his 
ends. ‘“ Behind the prophethood of humanity 
is the Eternal wisdom, behind the priesthood 
of humanity is the Infinite pity, behind the 
kinghood of humanity is the Absolute right- 
eousness.”” 

As in the first lecture, there were bits of 
character analysis—the Hebraism of Carlyle— 
that delighted, and bursts of moral passion, 
as when he described the proneness of men to 
pray God to be a partner in their supineness 
and cowardice. But the lecture as a whole 
was an appeal to the sustained power of 
thought of the most erudite and logical mind 
in the lecturer’s presence, and dealt with the 
great doctrines of the gospel in a massive and 
vital way, reaching at times lofty planes of 
eloquence. 


THE SACRAMENTAL CONCEPTION OF GOD 
AND THE UNIVERSE 


If any came to this lecture expecting that it 
was to be a philippic against ‘ sacramenta- 
rianism,”’ they were disappointed. Only a 
phrase or two at the last expressed the scorn 
of the speaker for the thing which usually goes 
by that name. He traveled in higher and se- 
rener planes of thought and his hearers were 
instantly taken into the realms of nature and 
everyday life and shown how in the true 
sense of the word the senses—sight, touch, 
taste and smell—are sacraments between the 
human reason and the infinite; how all the 
fine arts and human institutions, like mar- 
riage, Lusiness and the social order, are sacra- 
mental. 

These contentions, phrased with beauty of 
imagery and revealing depth of feeling, led up 
to the exposition of the higher conception of 
the universe itself as a sacrament or divinely 
significant sign of God—a conception to which 
the faith of today is more and more coming. 

Men have this conception even if they can- 
not prove it, and they state their belief in 
such a conception in some sach terms as these: 
God is revealed to man as friend is revealed 
to friend. First there is the stage of trust, 
second the stage of sympathy by which knowl- 
edge deepens and a new assurance comes, 
third there is the stage of co-operation and 
concurrence of will. So between man and 
God there first is the stage of trust; second 
there is the stage of sympathy. Into the deep 
of the divine nature the believer’s sympathy 
plays, and God in return flows in on man as 
with a tidal wave bringing deeper knowl- 
edge of himself. Lastly, man does the will of 
God, co-operates with him, the deed which ex- 
presses an obedient and concurrent will being 
the final attestation of belief in the reality of 
God, concurrencé¢ of wills in pursuit of a com- 
mon ideal being the last proof of assurance 
of reality. ‘Trust completes itself in sym- 
pathy, and sympathy consummates itself in 
service.” 

To the Christian the sacramental conception 
of life gains special enforcement and meaning 
and a completer view of the truth by the 
Lord’s Supper, the Bible, the church and 

Jesus Christ. The Lord’s Supper reminds 
men of the sacramental character of the sphere 
of sense. The Bible represents the life of 
God in the life of man, and recalls to faith the 
sacramental character of all the fine arts, es- 
pecially all literature. The church’s special 
value consists in its vocation as a witness to 
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the sacramental character of human institu- 
tions. The uniqueness of Jesus is that he is 
a living sacrament of the invisible God. He 
was God’s great sacrament in the supreme 
man. And Christianity calls for the imitation 
of Christ, for the continuous incarnation of 
God, for the expression, through the personal 
life, of the justice and the mercy that are at 
the heart of the universe. 

Following are some of the obiter dicta that 
fell by the way: 

“The falling apple was the sacrament 
through which Newton passed to his great 
and valid insight ; the falling sparrow became 
to Jesus the sacrament of divine providence.” 

“Art is not art unless it is the servant of 
the full meaning of life, the utterance under 
some aspect of the ideal. Immoral art is a 
contradiction ; that which is base and which 
calls itself by the holy name of art is excom- 
municated by philosophic criticism.” 

“The Roman Catholic Church is right in. 
its insistence upon the sacramental character 


of marriage. If the words of love unto death . 


at the marriage altar are not sacramental, 
nothing is.” 





Pencilings 


BY A PERIPATETIC 


These are days when the relative place of 
Macaulay as an historian is in dispute. You 
read Prof. H. Morse Stephens’s counsel upon 
reading works of history or hear him in his 
admirable course of lectures on British Ad- 
ministration in India, now being given at the 
Lowell Institute in Boston, and you gain the 
impression that not only was Macaulay an in- 
ferior sort.of historian, but that he had a 
positively vicious influence, inasmuch as, by 
his partisanship and his baneful brilliancy 
and power as a stylist, he created a popular 
misconception of men and epochs—Warren 
Hastings, for instance—which cannot be erad- 
icated by the more accurate and dispassionate 
historians of today, do what they will. 

* 


* * 

You read Charles Francis Adams’s recent 
address on the Sifted Grain and the Grain 
Sifters, delivered at the dedication of the new 
building of the State Historical Society of 
Wisconsin, and, while you find him pleading 
for a return of historians who are stylists, 
you find him condemning Macaulay severely, 
not only because of his partisanship, but be- 
cause he lacked literary form, although he 
had style. That is to say, Mr. Adams con- 
tends, style is not the whole, or even the 
greatest part, of literary form, style being the 
mere drapery of presentation, the “entire 
scheme, the proportion of the several parts to 
the whole and to each other and the grouping 
and presentation, the background and acces- 
sories constituting the form around which the 
drapery of style is placed.” 

* 


. . 

And yet, after all this and much more like 
it is said abéut Macaulay’s partisanship, his 
brilliant inaccuracies and lack of perspective, 
the fact remains that he is read and will be 
read for his English long years after his just 
critics have been forgotten. It was interest- 
ing to hear Senator Hoar, venerable and hon- 
ored alumnus of Harvard University, address 
the present day under-graduates of his alma 
mater the other evening and, among other 
counsels, hear him say that he hoped they 
read Macaulay, despite Matthew Arnold’s 
advice to the contrary. Of course a great 
partisan naturally takes to a great partisan. 

— * * 

When Harvard in 1899 decided to reinstate 
academic worth as something which the uni- 
versity was proud to recognize formally she 
did one of the wisest deeds of her recent his- 
tory. Too long athletic prowess and social 
standing had been deified, and it was time 
that the university once more publicly hon- 
ored its scholars of high standing and its su- 
perior orators and writers. Each year here- 
after, therefore, the scholars are to receive 
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publicly the award of prizes and are to be ad- 
dressed by competent spokesmen from among 
the alumni on themes pertaining to the life of 
scholars or their duties to society. 

+ ° . 

It must be admitted that neither students 
nor professors as yet attend the function in 
such numbers as indicate that learning is 
more esteemed than muscular development. 
But that may come in time. 


» * « 

It is not rash, I think, to predict that the 
effect of the restoration of the scholar to his 
proper place in the university will have a 
wholesome effect on the literature of the 
country in the future. One has only to look 
over the list of men who won the Bowdoin 
prizes for dissertations in English at Harvard 
during the first half of this century to see how 
often the promise of university days was ful- 
filled in the productions of mature life. And 
in those days the scholar and not the athlete 
was the highly esteemed and idolized man of the 
university. Publicly honor the stylist or the 
eloquent man as he wins his academic victo- 
ries and you stimulate him to constancy to his 
ideals after he leaves the university. 

* 2 * 

This year the function had added distinc- 
tion because of the presence of Senator Hoar, 
who from his long experience in public life, 
his intimate acquaintance with the great 
orators of this country and other lands and 
long study of the methods of orators, classic 
and modern, was able to give to his brethren 
wise counsel as to courses of reading, styles 
of oratory, and ideals and methods of public 
service to be put in practice by educated men. 
Incidentally he revealed what his own course 
of training for his life work had: been; and 
lavishly poured out that knowledge of the 
best literature, classic and modern, which 
makes him more like some of the British pub- 
licists than any of the men now prominent in 
our public life. I must confess, however, 
after reading his amazing eulogy of Words- 
worth as the fount of all political wisdom, 
and his misrepresentation of Browning, whom 
he makes a foil of darkness against which 
to paint the chasteness of Wordsworth, which 
interesting bit of literary criticism is to be 
found inthe November International Monthly 
at the conclusion of an article defending party 
government in the United States, I have lost 
my confidence somewhat in the infallibility of 
Senator Hoar’s scholarship and literary taste 
and discrimination. 


Interest in Bible Study 


The suggestion made by the American In- 
stitute of Sacred Literature for the observ- 
ance of a Bible Study Sunday in September 
has resulted up to date in the organization of 
350 classes, iccluding about 7,500 persons in 
churches .of several denominations. In Con- 
gregational churches the number of students 
enrolled is 1,893. The smallest club contains 
three members, the largest 184. Among the 
classes whose membership is over fifty are 
those under the leadership of Rev. T. S. Hun- 
newell, Reading, Mass., 55 members; Rev. 
A. Z. Conrad, Worcester, Mass., 184; Rev. 
C. S. Mills, Cleveland, 0., 133; Rev. C. W. 
Huntington, Lowell, Mass., 55; Rev. G. E. 
Henshaw, Little Valley, N. Y., 56; Rev. Clar- 
ence T. Brown, Salt Lake City, Utah, 112; 
Rev. J. W. Sutherland, Wauwatosa, Io., 55. 
A number of other churches come very near 
to the number, but the average membership 
of a class is about fifteen. 





Bishop Niles of the Protestant Episcopal 
diocese of New Hampshire, in addressing that 
body last week, referred to the late Roman 
Catholic priest and vicar-general, Rev. John 
Barry of Concord, as living a life as beauti- 
fully and consistently like that of the Saviour 
as any minister’s life he had ever seen or 
known. 
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Chaucer and Modern Life“ : 


{[Prof. Alfred Cope Garrett, Ph. D., is a 
graduate of Haverford College, Pennsylva- 
nia, and won his degree of Doctor at 
Harvard University, where for several years 
he has been an able teacher in the depart- 
ment of English, giving special study to the 
beginnings of English literature, and impart- 
ing his knowledge and enthusiasm to Harvard 
men. He has long loved Chaucer and writes 
con amore.—EDITORS. ] 


There is never a lack of anniversaries; 
we have centennials and semi-centenni- 
als and bi-centennials; 
but to celebrate the day 
of one who has been 
dead for half a thousand 
years is seldom our lot. 
It was just 500 years 
ago the 25th of last 
October since Chaucer 
died in his little garden- 
house at Westminster, 
close to where Henry 
VII.’s chapel later 
arose. 

He was no great 
prophet or liberator, yet 
his fame still lasts. His 
is simply the fame of a 
genial soul; but of asoul 
which was able to put 
its geniality into imper- 
ishable forms of art. 
He solves no hard prob- 
lems for us, unless by 
accident; he leaves us 
few lessons; he is simply 
a quiet, unassuming 
man of the world, with 
exceptional powers of 
observation and utter- 
ance, who seasons all 
that he says with his 
sly humor and gentle 
motions. He chats to 
us of his own far-away 
day, and we feel its 
charm; we are lured on- 
ward as bysoft laughter; 
we find in the heart of 
the man everywhere the 
very cream of human 
kindness. 

Yet there is ever an 
artistic greatness about 
all his littleness and 
familiarity, which for 
the first time showed 
the whole world that 





By Alfred Cope Garrett, Ph.D. 


pathy and interests which resulted ap- 
pears in his works. They are almost an 
epitome of the entertainments of his 
day. Ask one’s self what is the best 
thing he wrote, and there are a dozen an- 
swers. Doubtless the Prologue to the 
Canterbury Tales will alway poll the 
largest plurality of votes. Though “it 
does not employ the poet’s superlative 
gift of story-telling, yet it is the best of 
all transcripts of medieval life, and it 
carries through it a thread of subtle 
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the ‘‘nook-shotten isle A page from the Kelmscott Chaucer, size of original 15§ by 10} inches. 


of Albion” contained 
stuff for the greatest literature. And 
even today, for insight into human 
character, for broad sympathy with 
human differences, for portrayal of per- 
sonality and action in verse, we must 
place Chaucer in the same category with 
Shakespeare, and next to him. 
Chaucer’s life experiences were exceed- 
ingly varied, and the versatility of sym- 





. 

* The illustrations accompanying Mr. Garrett’s ar- 
ticle are reproduced from what is eonsidered the 
most interesting and valuable modern edition of 
Chaueer’s works—that issued by William Morris 
from the Kelmscott Press. The illustrations for 
this edition were designed and drawn by Sir Edward 
Burne-Jones, and the volume is the most famous of 
the output of this famous establishment. 


satire which is, perhaps, the rarest, gen- 
tlest, sweetest, in any language. But to 
obtain any adequate idea of Chaucer’s 
genius one must read, perhaps, a score of 
his best poems and tales. 

Chaucer’s works are a summary of the 
literature preceding him. Here is alle- 
gory, dream, saint’s legend, satire, beast- 
fable, Breton lay, French fabliau, Italian 
love epic and novelette. Just as Dante 
summed up the serious and exalted ele- 
ments of the middle ages as they were 
coming to an end—their theology, philos- 
ophy, mysticism, allegory—so Chaucer, as 
they were passing away, sums up the 
brighter, briefer and more entertaining as- 


rete ware at, that devyse, 17 


pects of medieval life and puts them into 
indestructible forms. 

What is Chaucer to us now? If he be 
one of the ever-living poets, whose fame 
is capable of perpetual renovation, in 
what sense is he so to the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries, and why is it re- 


‘newed in these present days? His direct 


religious value, it may be said, is slight. 
A sane and wholesome nature led him to 
satirize and unmask some of the religious 
abuses of his day, and thus his works un. 
doubtedly contributed 
to the cause of Protes- 
tantism in the sixteenth 
century, but he always 
satirized with modera- 
tion, being himself a 
devout Catholic of the 
fourteenth century. 

To us he must rather 
stand for toleration and 
charity, for reverence 
in the presence of what- 
soever things are lovely 
and of good report, for 
reservein the expression 
of one’s inner life, for 
deep devoutness wlien 
the words of religion are 
taken upon the lips, but, 
above all, for cheeri- 
ness of life, healthful- 
ness of mind, “ mirth 
rather than joy,’’ as 
Bacon puts it. No one, 
however, can miss the 
inspiration of the glori- 
ous Invocation to the 
Virgin, which opens The 
Second Nounes Tale, 
while the same feeling 
pervades that gem of 
saints’ legends, The 
Prioresses Tale. In- 
deed, all of the Tales 
which embody or resem- 
ble such legends are 
pervaded by a kind of 
sweet, tense devout- 
ness, whieh rightly be- 
longs to them in the 
mouths of their true 
believers. Nor should 
any fail to add to his 
treasury of noble 
thought the two ballads, 
Truth and Gentilesse. 
In them we find the 
ethical soundness and 
moral exaltation which 
is based on faith in Christ himself. 
The thought of the latter is found con- 
densed in the well-known lines from the 
Wife of Bath’s Tale, with their strong 
leaning towards democratic Christianity : 


Loke who that is most vertuous alway, 
Privee and apert, and most entendeth ay 
To do the gentil dedés that he can, 

And tak him for the grettest gentil man. 
Crist wol we clayme of him our gentilessé, 
Nat of our eldres for hir old richessé. 


In controversy of the sixteenth century, 
and in loose scholarship long since, Chau- 
cer was held to be a follower of Wiclif, 
because of some of his satire on the reli- 
gious classes. This was much too parti- 
san a claim. His strictures are but a 
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mild reflex of sentiments widely preva- 
lent then, softened by art and a warm 
humanism till they are essentially free 
from partisanship. Indeed, some of his 
phrases about Monk and Frere in The 
Prologue might well seem to the contro- 
versialist no better than connivance at 
vice. But that is no proof that they were 
sointended. Even for the Frere, who be- 
longed to the decadent order most in 
question then, Chaucer has satire so veiled 
in courteous phrase and skillful double 
meaning that it is impossible to fasten on 
the poet any very pronounced hostility. 
He seems to endeavor to dwell on the vir- 
tues of these people, to see only the bet- 
ter side and to turn even some faults into 
virtues, with only a sly glance or two at 
darker aspects of them. 

But it is the Parson, as drawn in this 
Prologue, that forever rescues Chaucer 
from the imputation of indifference to 
true religion. Is there a minister today 
who might not find suggestions for the 
practice of his calling in this poor parson 
of five hundred years ago? To para- 
phrase some of the description: This 
man of God is deep in sound scholar- 
ship, and yet rich in his own original 
thought; though a scholar, he is no re- 
cluse, but is overflowing with a wealth of 
kind and holy deeds—trudging for miles 
through rain and storm to visit poor or 
rich in their illnesses and misfortunes, 
himself poor nigh to starvation because 
he gives to his needy flock, instead of ex- 
communicating them for failure to sup- 
port him; he has long been proved to be 
gentle and patient amid his own worst 
hardships. His theory of service is first 
to do the kind deed, and afterward to 
teach the truth. His teaching is not 
from glossing commentaries, but is the 
direct gospel of the Saviour. To sinners 
he is never harsh or disdainful, but to the 
recalcitrant, high or low, he will deal cut- 
ting rebukes when need at the moment 
requires. The allurements which draw 
men to his services are his discreetness, 
his fair dealing, his benignity and purity 
of life; no refinements of theology, philos- 
ophy or dialectics— 

But Cristes love, and his apostles twelve 

He taughte, and first he folwed it himselve. 

If Chaucer’s religion, then, is not a 
prominent point in his value to the pres- 





ent day, what are some of the leading 
traits for which men love him still? I 
think it was Mr. Charles Eliot Norton 
who said that Chaucer’s age was the age 
of simplicity, Shakespeare’s the age of 
complexity, and Browning’s the age of 
perplexity. Does not that suggest the 
inner reason of modern love for Chaucer ? 
It is the charm of relief, the pleasure of 
getting back and resting in simpler con- 
ditions, when, as it seems to us, life was 
easier and everybody had time to be 
merry, that makes us seek out Chaucer’s 
pages still. This was the very gist of the 
inspiration that his works gave William 
Morris: 

A blisful lyf, a paisible and a swete, 

Ledden the peples in the former age. 


I called this the inner reason—present, 
perhaps, in many readers without being 
perceived. To most people it is the quaint- 
ness and naiveté of the old poet that 
lures them on. Scholars tell us that this” 
too is fallacy. Chaucer’s English was not 
quaint to him; it was his everyday talk; 
and as for naiveté, for a man of such in- 
tricate knowledge of the world, of court 
and city and foreign land, of the vices 
and virtues ‘‘all and some,” that is the 
last term to use of him. But the usual 
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reader will not be disturbed by this in- 
formation; to him Chaucer is forever 
quaint, and the farther we recede from 
Chaucer’s age, language and thought, the 
quainter will they seem tous. Yet even 
with such deductions in behalf of truth, 
it may be conceded that that day of merry 
doings had a certain genius for whimsical 
phrases, and, further, that Chaucer, as 
best man of the day, unquestionably had, 
if not naiveté, a masterly simulation of 
it, a rare and acute (that is, ‘‘cute’’) way 
of putting things which gives incessant 
spice and permanence to his work. 

Another source of joy in reading Chau- 
cer is the amount of springtime in him. 
The impression prevails that spring po- 
etry was not overdone in those days, but 
was something rather new, and that Chau- 
cer is the one real spring poet. People 
read the opening of the Prologue, and are 
so delighted that they sit down to con- 
sider it, and never read far beyond. But 
the Canterbury Tales contain few such 
passages; and what the Minor Poems 
have is largely based on conventional for- 
eign models. Such poetry of spring had 
long been a convention of continental lit- 
erature—Italian Old French and Latin— 
even for centuries before. Chaucer took 
it up, improved whatever he touched, 
and so made it current in England for the 
first time. As we read some of these de- 
scriptions we may be catching glimpses 
of the world a thousand years ago, 
touched up by Chaucer's master hand 
meanwhile, and made delightful for all 
time. 

The bisy larké, messager of day, 

Saluéth in hir song the morné gray, 

And fyry Phebus riseth up so brighté, 
That al the orient laugheth of his lighté, 
And with his stremés dryeth in the greves 
The silver dropés honging on the leves. 

Here is bubbling music, moisture, mist, 
radiance, laughter and jeweled water- 
drops—a passage where sweets compacted 
ie, the essence of poetry in dense distil- 
lation. But no one who reads on through 
his description of the ‘‘grisly Temple of 
Mars in Trace,” and yet farther to the 
fierce and vivid tournament scene, wili 
ever long think of Chaucer as a mere 
spring poet. 


To forget a wrong is the best revenge. 
English Proverb. 
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The Home and Its Outlook 


Interest in biographies is of 
In Praise of two kinds. There are persons 
Biography . 

who have an unhealthy curios- 
ity to know the private life of great men 
and women, and whose love of gossip is 
satisfied by details concerning the habits 
of celebrities. But there is a larger and 
more earnest class who read biographies 
with a worthier human interest, who go 
to them for inspiration and friendship, 
and who choose to study history through 
the lives of the men who made it. Young 
people in their teens and twenties can 
have no more wholesome reading, and we 
were pleased with the advice of Miss 
Dorothea Klumpke, the famous astron- 
omer at Paris, to Wellesley girls at the 
dedication of their new observatory: 
“During your leisure hours I pray you 
read the biographies of the patient toilers 
of all ages. You will then realize that 
integrity, thoroughness, accuracy, faith- 
fulness, patience—these unseen’ things 
which complete a soul—are woven into it 
by work.”’ In line with these words is 
Jowett’s saying that in the future morals 
will be taught by the use of biographies 
as text-books. An example is infinitely 
better than a sermon, for we feel that 
“what a man has done, that a man can 
do.”’ 


Modern students of child 
nature are teaching us to 
guide a child’s reading 
according to the stages in his mental de- 
velopment. For instance, they tell us 
there is a time when the sense of humor 
is strongest; and a period when the 
youthful mind revels in rhyme and 
rhythm, and another when it demands 
tales of imagination. Certain it is that 
there are books which ought to be read 
for the first time in childhood, growing 


‘*When All the 
World Is Young”’ 


up without which the child has missed 


his heritage. We know persons who 
have reached adult life without having 
read The Pilgrim’s Progress or Robinson 
Crusoe. Their loss is simply irrepara- 
ble. The allegory of Bunyan may be bet- 
ter understood, and the English of De 
Foe better appreciated by mature minds, 
but they have lost childhood’s power of 
complete surrender to a story; and they 
can never read these great books with 
the simplicity and faith of the child 
heart. The same is true of The Arabian 
Nights, The Alhambra and many other 
legendary tales. Take, too, such a book 
as Alice in Wonderland. Its nonsense is 
irresistible to a child, while it may seem 
an incoherent and senseless jumble to an 
adult who reads it for the first time. 
With parents and teachers rests the re- 
sponsibility of placing these classics in 
the hands of their boys and girls before 
it is too late. 


Last May The Century pub- 
lished an article by Presi- 
dent Thwing revealing a 
shocking ignorance of the Bible among 
college students. A class of men and an- 
other of women were asked to explain 
the Scriptural allusions in a set of twenty- 
two quotations from Tennyson. Miss 
Briggs, a teacher in Hampton Institute, 
well-known among our readers, was con- 


The Bible Still 
Studied 


vinced when she read the results that her 
class could do better than the college 
men and she proceeded to test them with 
the same examination. The result is 
given in detail in the December Century. 
The Hampton class of Negro men and 
women included two Indians. The par- 
ents of thirty-four out of the total thirty- 
eight were born in slavery. Not one of 
the students could enter college without 
three years of further study. They had, 
however, received systematic instruction 
in Old Testament history as part of their 
academic course. How did they compare 
with the college Freshmen known to 
President Thwing? Out of 836 possible 
answers, 645 were given correctly. While 
the college men averaged 43 per cent. 
and the college women 49 per cent. of 
correct answers, the Hampton students 
averaged 77 per cent. <A host of ques- 
tions and comments are suggested by this 
comparison, but one inference has such a 
direct bearing upon the home and the re- 
sponsibilities of parents that we wish to 
quote it in the words of Miss Briggs her- 
self: ‘If young people with much less 
than ordinary early training can do so 
well after a brief systematic course of in- 
struction in the day school, it would cer- 
tainly seem that there must be weakness 
in the home instruction given to the 
children of some educated Christian fam- 
ilies,”’ 


The Mothers of the Poets 


BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


No asset of the nation is so valuable as 
motherhood, no love so pure and dear as 
mother love, no memory more blessed in 
influence and delight than the memory of 
childhood and the tender, ever present 
care that made its joy and comfort night 
and day. ‘‘ Unhappy is the man,” says 
Jean Paul Richter, ‘‘for whom his own 
mother has not made all other mothers 
venerable.”’ In its last analysis, that 
reverence for womanhood which is the 
highest ideal of Anglo-American civiliza- 
tion grows out of reverence for mother- 
love—the woman’s portion of the high 
and blessed gifts of life. 

Tothe poets, whose office it is to inter- 
pret to us our own thoughts, our hopes 
and fears, our ideals and instincts, we 
turn—to wonder first at the small part 
which this great underlying affection 
seems to play in their verse. There are 
pictures of motherhood, but they are far 
outnumbered by visions of maidenhood. 
The songs are courting songs or bridal 
songs, ornaments of the gateway to that 
fatherhood and motherhood by which 
men and women come to be the highest 
servants of the world’s needs and the 
best interpreters of God. 

Yet when the poet needs a picture of 
the deepest and most unselfish love of 
which humanity is capable, it is to moth- 
erhood that he returns. Is it the extreme 
grief? The Psalmist bows himself ‘as 
one that mourneth for his mother.” Is 
it comfort? The prophet brings God’s 
promise to stricken Israel: ‘‘As one 
whom his mother comforteth, so will I 
comfort you.” Is it tears for sorrow? 
Shakespeare makes the grizzled warrior 


picturing death upon the battlefield ex- 
claim: 


But all my mother came into my eyes 
And gave me up to tears. 


Is it the earthly vision of holiness? Col- 
eridge, in the face of a wicked mother’s 
cruelty, yet declares: 
A mother is a mother still, 
The holiest thing alive. 

Is it the shaping of the man child’s life 
that makes him fit companion for the 
wife that is to be? Tennyson draws the 
picture: 
Yet there was one—I loved— 
Not learned, save in gracious household ways, 
Not perfect, nay, but full of tender wants, 
No angel, but a dearer being, all dipped 
In angel instincts, breathing paradise, 
Interpreter between the gods and men, 
Who looked all native to her sphere, and yet 
On tiptoe seemed to touch upon a sphere 
Too gross to tread, and all male minds per- 

force 
Swayed to her from their orbits as they moved, 
And girdled her with music. Happy he 
With such a mother! Faith in womanhood 
Beats with his blood, and trust in all things 

high 
Comes noid to him, and tho’ he trip and fall 
He shall not blind himself with clay. 

Not so common as these instinctive, 
but reserved and impersonal, tributes of 
the poets to motherhood are the passages 
in which they have paid tribute each to 
his own—the child memory in man or 
woman making acknowledgment of a lost 
devotion, more precious because it cannot 
be repaid. But this is, for the most 
part, modern. Pope, indeed, in his apol- 
ogy, prefixed to the satires, tells of his 
ambition: 

Me let the tender office long engage 

To rock the cradle of reposing age, 

With lenient arts extend a mother’s breath 

Make languor smile, and smooth the bed of 
death ; 

Explore the thought, explain the asking eye, 

And keep awhile one parent from the sky! 


It is his contemporary, Cowper, how- 
ever, who first strikes the note of per- 
sonal recollection and longing which be- 
comes common in our own age. The 
theme is the picture of his mother, given 
him in his troubled manhood. The poem 
is far too long and too familiar to quote, 
but every reader of it will recall the ten- 
der recollections of a long-missed kind- 
ness, the hope that almost is a faith in 
the unseen presence and tendance of the 
dead. In that world of domesticities in 
which the poet lived, and which he pic- 
tured with unrivaled delicacy and grace, 
there are no more beautiful delineations 
than these of the loving mother and the 
simple-hearted child. As the dark frame 
brightens the lights of the picture, as the 
home light through some uncurtained 
window on a murky evening glows, these 
recollections stand out clear behind the 
long dark years of sorrow and of parting. 

In quite another key the German poet, 
Heine, singer of unquiet loves and human 
inconsistencies, addresses his mother. 
The tone is grave, the form that of the 
sonnet, which lends itself to reverent 
thought. Here are the words, in the 
translation of Frances Hellman: 

I have been wont my head to carry high, 


My will has been my law in everything: 
If opposite to me there stood aking 
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I would not timidly avert mine eye. 

But, Mother dear, I’1l tell thee openly : 
However haughtily my soul may swell, 
When in thy presence sweet and dear I 


dwell 
A trembling diffidence comes over me. 


Am I subdued by thy great spirit’s might, 
Thy pure, keen soul that fathoms all aright, 
And flashing forth, soars up to heaven’s light? 
Do recollections rise to torture me— 
The many deeds with which I grievously 
Thy dear heart pained that so hath loved 
me? 


In frenzy wild I once deserted thee : 

The wish to know the whole world filled my 
mind. 
I longed to see if love I there could find— 

That love I might encompass lovingly. 

I sought love in all the streets, at every gate, 
In suppliance outstretched I held my palms, 
And begged for just a little of love’s alms— 
Yet still [ sought in vain for love: again 
My endless search resumed. But yet in 

vain. 

Then homeward turned I, sick with troubled 

thought. 

But there, to bid me welcome, thou wert 
nigh. 

And lo! what saw I shining in thine eye? 

That was the sweet love I so long had sought. 


Very different from this, bringing in 
that happy companionship between a 
mother and her daughter, so common in 
our life, are the words of Christina Ros- 
setti. These alsoare cast in sonnet form, 
and are prefixed to the poet’s volume of 
completed verse. In them the strength 
of womanhood, used nobly in the service 
of the world through the poetic art, finds 
inspiration still at the gray mother’s side. 


Sonnets are full of love, and this my tome 
Has many sonnets: so here now shall be 
One sonnet more, a love sonnet, from me 

To her whose heart is my heart’s quiet home, 
To my first Love, my Mother, on whose knee 

[ learned love-lore that is not troublesome ; 
Whose serviee is my special dignity, 

And she my loadstar while I go and come. 

And so because you love me, and because 

[love you, Mother, I have woven a wreath 

Of rhymes wherewith to crown your ho ored 

name: 

In you not fourscore years can dim the flame 

Of love, whose blessed glow transcends the 

laws 

Of time and change and mortal life and death. 


It is by way of dedication, also, that 
Kipling, in an expression of tenderness 
rather unusual with him, gives us_ his 
thought of mother love together with his 
tribute to his own mother. The book 
dedicated is The Light that Failed, and 
these are the verses, surcharged with an 
intensity of feeling quite above the aver- 
age of our poetic examples: 

If I were hanged on the highest hill, 
Mother 0’ mine, O mother 0’ mine! 

I know whose love would follow me still, 
Mother o’ mine, O mother o° mine! 


If I were drowned in the deepest sea, 
Mother o’ mine, O mother o’ mine! 

I know whose tears would come down to me, 
Mother o’ mine, O mother o’ mine! 

If I were damned of body and soul, 

I know whose prayers would make me whole, 
Mother o’ mine, O imother o’ mine! 


The other experience, that of the wan- 
dering son whose mother follows from 
her still home his travel and his triumphs, 
is voiced by Stevenson—wide wanderer 
and most loving son. To his thought, 
here and elsewhere, the mother’s work 
and glory is the shaping of her child. 


it is not yours, O mother, to complain, 
Not, mother, yours to weep, 

Though nevermore your son again 
Shall to your bosom P, 
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Though nevermore again you watch your 
baby sleep. 


Though as all passes, day and night, 
The seasons and the years, 
From, you, O mother, this delight, 
This also disappears, 
Some profit yet survives of all your pangs and 
tears. 
The child, the seed, the grain of corn, 
The acorn on the hill, 
Each for some separate end is born 
In season fit, and still 
Each must in strength arise to work the Al- 
mighty will. 


And as the fervent smith of yore 

Beat out the glowing blade, 
Nor wielded in the front of war 

The weapons that he made, 

But in the tower at home still plied his ring- 

ing trade; 
So like a sword the son shall roam 

On nobler missions sent ; 

And as the smith remained at home 

In peaceful turret pent, 

So sits the while at home the mother well 

content. 

Turning now to our own Anglo-Amer- 
ican literature, pure longing recollection 
of mother love and childhood’s happiness 
breathes in the lines of Washington 
Alston, painter and poet: 

Ah, then, how sweetly closed those crowded 
days, 
The minutes parting one by one like rays 

That fade upon a summer eve. 

But O, what charm or magic numbers 

Can give me back the gentle slumbers 
Those weary, happy days did leave? 

When by my bed I saw my mother kneel 

And witu her blessing took her nightly‘kiss ; 

Whatever time destroys he cannot this: 
E’en now that nameless kiss I feel. 

The thought of mother love in its re- 
covered strength through the new birth 
into the eternal life is yet more clearly 
voiced by one of our poets of the West, 
Eugene Field. Love remembered was 
too perfect not to be immortal, and a 
mother, even in heaven, could never forget 
her motherhood in thinking of her boy. 

How you have loved me, mother, 

I have not power to tell, 

Knowing full well 

That even in the rest above 
It is your will 
To watch and guard me with your love, 
Loving me still. 
And, as of old, my mother, 
I am content to be a child, 
By mother’s love beguiled 
From all these other charms, 
So to the last 
Within thy dear, protecting arms, 
Hold thou me fast, 

My guardian-angel, mother! 

So the notes repeat themselves with the 
varying individuality, experience and 
power of expression of the poets. In 
volume they are small, indeed, beside the 
wide and often turbid river of song that 
treats of youthful love and sorrow. But 
it is limpid and melodious, like a moun- 
tain brook, clear in its shadowed pools of 
sober thought as in its singing falls that 
glisten in the sun of joy. How large a 
part does unreturned and cheated love 
play in the lover's singing! But here if 
men sing little it is because they feel so 
much, and the note of vanished confi- 
dence, of pessimism and despair and of 
bitter, angry pain is wholly wanting. We 
are sure of little in this changing and 
fantastic world; but laid away in the 
heart’s treasury of most of us, as the 
standard of constancy and of ideal un- 
selfishness, is the thought of love our 
mothers gave and still shall give while 
consciousness endures. 
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Closet and Hltar 


Our soul hath waited for the Lord: he 
is our help and our shield. 





This is the sum and substance of our 
Christian faith and Christian life! We 
believe that the free grace and mercy of 
God has come to the help of poor man, 
vainly struggling to free himself from 
sin and evil; and this great and all-suffi- 
cient divine Help is Jesus Christ.—Theo- 
dore Christlieb. 





When men ask us what we believe, our 
answer should be: ‘‘It is not what I be- 
lieve, but it is in Whom I believe.” “I 
know Whom I have believed.”—H. W. 
Webb-Peploe. 





How often we would like to dictate to 
our Heavenly Father, choosing the meth- 
ods of his aid! And how miserably we 
should fail if he allowed us to put our 
hands upon the reins of power! His help 
is both intelligent and far-reaching. It 
has regard to growth as well as present 
need. Sometimes he supplies a prop, 
that we may not slip and fall. Some- 
times he takes away a prop, that we may 
learn to stand and walk. But however 
little we may understand its working, it 
is always the highest intelligence in the 
service of the most perfect love.—I. O. I. 





It is more absurd to trust God by halves 
than it is not to believe in him at all.— 
George Macdonald. 





Hasten, Lord, to my release, 
Haste to help me, O my God! 
Foes like arméd bands increase ; 
Turn them back the way they trod. 
Dark temptations round me press, 
Evil thoughts my soul assail ; 
Doubts and fears, in my distress, 
Rise, till flesh and spirit fail. 


Those that seek thee shall rejoice: 

Iam bowed with misery ; 
Yet I make thy law my choice, 

Turn, my God, and look on me. 
Thou mine only Helper art, 

My Redeemer from the grave ; 
Strength of my desiring heart, 

Do not tarry, haste to save! 

—Jamnes Montgomery. 





O Father of lights and Giver of all 
perfect gifts, we beseech thee to give 
all things that are good for us, even 
such things as we have not yet learned 
to acknowledge and desire as good; 
but above all give us thyself, who art 
the eternal and highest Good of all 
thy creatures. O d Jesus Christ, 
be thou now and evermore, by thy 
deliverance from all sin, our mighty 
Helper; by thy word of wisdom, our 
Master and Teacher; and by thy spir- 
itual advent, our ever-present an- 
vel and our living Saviour. Trans- 
form our hearts into thine image 
of gentleness and humility; and let 
us ever bear thee and thy love to 
us in mind. O Holy Spirit, lighten 
our darkness, purify our impurity, 
strengthen our weakness, comfort us 
in sorrow. Be our Interpreter in the 
study of thy Word, our Counselor 
in doubt, our Leader in uncertainty, 
our Help at need, our Life in death, 
our Guide and unfailing Companion 
to our true home with in heaven. 
Amen. 
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The New Literature of Nature 


By Caroline A. Creevey 


Author of “ Recreations in Botany" and “ Flowers of Field, Hill and Swamp” 


Some one has divided mankind into 
two classes—those who observe and those 


tions of butterflies and beetles. Mother 
reads bird books and starts a mushroom 
club. Ladies on the veranda 
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From Biography of a Grizzly. 


who do not. Mr. Burroughs was once 
walking with a friend, to whom he pointed 
out numerous birds’ nests. ‘‘ Why is it 
that I cannot see any of these for my 
self ?’’ said the friend. 

“ Because,”” was the answer, “I am 
looking for them and have trained my 
eyes to see them.” 

Mr. Gibson says that most people are a 
“thoughtless host, to whom Nature is a 
closed book, not only unopened, but with 
leaves uncut.” 

These men were pioneers in the good 














From Bird Homes. Copyright, 1900, 
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work of opening eyes, and they have 
been followed by a long and worthy list 
of writers, specialists, in every depart- 
ment of Nature. That there is an ex- 
traordinary demand for such books speaks 
well for this age of ‘materialism and 
machinery.’’ We cannot be wholly sor- 
did, devoted to money-making and dress- 
making. Schools, from the kindergartens 
up, are teaching facts about flowers and 
birds, the living languages beside the 
dead. 

Doubtless the revival of outdoor sports 
has had much to do with this desirable 
state of things. Golf, tennis, bicycling, 
amateur photography, the short walking 
dresses and shirt waists, with increasing 
summer vacations and outings for every- 
body—these have tempted us into the 
country, the woods and the fields. Once 
inoculated with the genuine love of Na- 
ture, once on bowing terms with plants, 
animals, birds and insects, our own life 
can never again be tame or lacking in in- 
spiration. So we see small boys dredging 
shallow waters for curious specimens of 
pond life, while their sisters make collec- 


Dana’s ‘‘How to Know the 
Wild Flowers,” and Mrs. 
Doubleday’s (Neltje Blanchan) ‘‘ Nature’s 
Garden.” The publishers have conspired 
with authors to put this literature before 
the public inthe most attractive form, 
paper, print, illustrations all artistic. 
Indeed, after Mr. Gibson’s graceful pen- 
cil, it is impossible for poor work to meet 
with favor. He set for us all a very high 
standard. 

Take the recent books on ferns alone. 
There are “Ferns of the Upper Susque- 
hanna’ by Willard N. Clute; ‘Fern 
Flora of Canada” by George Lawson ; 
‘*The Ferns and Fern- Allies of New Eng- 
land”’ by Raynal Dodge; “A Fern Book 
for Everybody” by M. C. Cook; “‘ Ferns 
in their Homes and Ours” by John Robin- 
son; ‘‘The Fern Collector's Handbook ”’ 
by Miss Price. 

Two notable books by Prof. John M. 
Coulter, of the University of Chicago, 
mark an important epoch in text-book 
making. They bid fair to revolutionize 
methods of study in our schools and 
classes, based as they are upon field and 
laboratory work. They are beautifully 
illustrated. 

The best book on trees since Apgar’s 
“Trees of the Northern United States” 
is ‘‘Our Native Trees, and How to Know 
Them,” by Harriet L. Keeler. There are 
340 illustrations in this book, some of 
them taken from photographs. The lit- 
erary value of the work is in keeping. 
We hope the day will come when it will 
be a positive disgrace to be ignorant of 
our common 
native trees. 
How many per- 
sons know the 
flowers of 
trees, some of 
them as pretty 
as orchids? A 
gentleman go- 
ing into a 
county fair 
plucked some 
pods of the 
common locust 
tree, and en- 
tered them as 
transplanted 
California 
beans. They 
were awarded 
a prize, which, 
however, the 
exhibitor did 
not venture to 
claim. As to 
shrubs, than 
which there is 
no more at- 
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miliar Life in ~ 
Field and For- Copyright, 1900, Century Co. 
est,’ “‘ Features of the Roadside,” ‘“‘ Trees 
and their Leaves,” ‘“‘ Flowers of Field 
and Garden,’ should have a_ place in 
our Nature library. A new and at- 
tractive book is ‘‘ Nature in Downland,” 
by W. H. Hudson. Then we have ‘ The 
Garden’s Story,’’ by George Ellwanger; 
Grant Alien’s ‘‘ Flowers and their Pedi. 
grees,” and “Flashlights on Nature.” 
“Outings at Odd Times” is a pleasing 
titlethat should bring Charles C. Abbott 
many readers. Alice Lounsbury has two 
books, ‘‘ Guide to the Trees” and ‘‘ Guide 
to the Wild Flowers.” Besides these we 
ought to mention ‘Corn Plants,” by 
Frederick Leroy Sargent; ‘‘ Botanizing,” 
by William Whitman Bailey, and ‘‘ Liv- 
ing Plants and their Properties,’’ by the 
Professors J.C. Arthur and D. T. MeDou- 
gal. : 

Ernest Seton-Thompson is becoming al- 
most a household word, with his biogra- 
phies of grizzly bears, stories about rab- 
bits, etc. He is a lover of animals, and 
his mission is to convert thoughtless boys 
who torment cats and stone birds into 
these small animals’ protectors. 

J. E. Taylor has written two excellent 
works, ‘‘Naturalist’s Rambles about 
Home,” and “The Playtime Naturalist.” 

Frank M. Chapman is the author of 
‘“‘ Bird-Life,” a Guide to the Study of our 
Common Birds, with seventy-five illustra- 
tions by Ernest Seton-Thompson. Mr. 
Chapman is authority on that subject, 
and he does not shoot the birds in order 
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to study them. A previous book of his 
is ‘‘ Bird Studies with a Camera,”’’ illus- 
trated with more than 100 photographs of 
living birds. 

‘Bird Homes,” by A. R. Dugmore, 
tells us about nests and eggs. ‘ Animal 
Life,”’ by David S. Jordan, with ‘‘Squir- 
rels and other Fur-bearers,’”’ by John Bur- 
roughs, must be given a place and a big 
place in our library. Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. are bringing out a work devoted to 
Woodpeckers alone. ‘ Birds of My Par- 
ish’? is one more, written for popular 
reading, by a lover of birds. ‘‘ Ways of 
Wood Folk” and ‘‘ Wilderness Ways,”’ 
by William J. Long, a Congregational 
minister, is written by a man who can 
watch a herd of deer approach him 
‘‘with small wish to use a rifle, as there 
was meat enough in the camp.” Would 
there were more like him. 

Prof. Lucien M. Underwood of Colum- 
bia University has brought out a book 
most welcome to students of the humbler 
orders of plant life, ‘‘Moulds, Mildews 
and Mushrooms.”’ The latest work on 
mushrooms, a book bearing on the face 
of it enormous research, is Charles 
Macllvaine’s ‘“‘“One Thousand American 
Fungi.”” The author claims to have 
eaten several hundred mushrooms, and 
he speaks from experience of those which 
are edible. Unfortunately, the paper 
used by the printers is too heavy and 
the book is bulky. No adequate work 
has yet appeared on mosses. Mrs. Brit- 
ton has such a work in preparation, and 
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when that is issued we may study our 
favorites as easily as now our ferns. 

Even fish has its literature. ‘Familiar 
Fish, Their Habits and Capture,” by Eu- 
gene McCarthy, is welcome to all lovers 
of the piscatorial art. ‘‘Insect Life,” by 
John Henry Comstock, meets a distinct 
want in that direction. The wood en- 
gravings are good. 

Besides the new Nature departments in 
magazines, as St. Nicholas, there are now 
many magazines devoted exclusively to 
outdoor subjects. Such are The Fern 
Bulletin, a valuable quarterly, The Plant 
World, Popular Science, The Forester, 
The Osprey, The Condor, Bird Lore, the 
latter a beautiful publication edited by 
Frank M. Chapman and Mabel Osgood 
Wright. Such writers as Bradford Tor- 
rey, Mrs. Miller, Miss Merriam, Dr. van 
Dyke, Annie Trumbull Slosson contribute 
nature articles to all of our magazines 
today. Probably not many years ago 
some of these writers’ manuscripts would 
have languished in editorial waste-baskets 
or been returned with the legend, ‘“‘No 
demand for such articles.” 

The new century dawns encouragingly. 
It is not a passing fad or freak of fashion, 
this literature. We are emerging from a 
hundred years of invention, toil and wea- 
riness. Leisure and leisurely pursuits 
will follow in the coming century. Books 
on Nature and life out of doors will mul- 
tiply, and the reading public will always 
welcome each and every new addition to 
its growing knowledge on these subjects. 





Waymarks for Women 


At last, after a fierce debate extending over 
five years, the French senate has passed a bill 
allowing women lawyers to practice in French 
courts. 

Hon. C. D. Wright at a meeting of the New 
England Cotton Manufacturers’ Association 
declared that the factory is an element of 
progress, uplifting rather than degrading. 
The charge that the factory breeds immorality 
among women is not true and cannot be sus- 
tained by any facts that have ever been col- 
lected. 


Queen Amelie of Portugal, who lately saved 
her boatman from drowning, is an expert 
swimmer. She has saved more than one life, 
and has a medal for life-saving. She once 
rescued her own child from drowning in the 
Tagus. The Portuguese queen has also stud- 





The Old Books 


ied medicine and has done many a good 
service by the wayside. The people of Lis- 
bon never tire of telling how she left her car- 
riage to attend a poor girl who had fainted on 
the street. 


Two Chicago women have shown more busi- 
ness keenness than all the city assessors for 
some years back. Misses Goggin and Haley 
have found $235,000,000 worth of corporate 
property in stocks and bonds, which has hith- 
erto escaped taxation. The fact being pre- 
sented to the Board of Assessors, that body 
refused to accept it, perhaps under the belief 
that it was impossible that women should dis- 
cover what the lynx-like search of assessors 
had not found. The plucky women brought 
suit, with the result that the assessors were 
compelled to send the statement to the State 
Board of Equalization. What that body will 
do with it remains to be told. 


The old books, the old books, the books of long ago! 

Who ever felt Miss Austen tame, or called Sir Walter slow ? 
We did not care the worst to hear of human sty or den; 

We liked to love a little bit and trust our fellowmen. 

The old books, the old books, as pure as summer breeze! 

We read them under garden boughs, by firelight on our knees, 
They did not teach, they did not preach, or scold us into good; 
A noble spirit from them breathed, the rest was understood. 


The old books, the old books, the mother loves them best; 
They leave no bitter taste behind to haunt the youthful breast ; 
They bid us hope, they bid us fill our hearts with visions fair; 
They do not paralyze the will with problems of despair. 

And as they lift from sloth and sense to follow loftier planes, 
And stir the blood of indolence to bubble in the veins, 
Inheritors of mighty things, who own a lineage high, 

We feel within us budding wings that long to reach the sky: 


To rise above the commonplace, 


and through the cloud to soar, 


And join the loftier company of grander souls of yore. 


—The Spectator. 
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Monk 


HE development of the infant mind 

is a wonderfully interesting process. 
Each day brings a new experience to the 
little one, and a new word is spoken, 
which indicates the progress. ‘The brain 
is greatly influenced by, and is dependent 
on, the physical condition and general 
health of the body. In order to main- 
tain the proper physical condition it is 
absolutely necessary to give the baby 
proper food. 
Mellin’s Food and fresh milk is, physio- 
logically, a proper infants’ food ; it con- 
tains the correct amount of necessary 
nutritive elements, and combines them 
in the right proportion, and does not in- 
troduce insoluble, indigestible, and non- 
nutritious constituents. Mellin’s Food 
is a food that feeds. 


I received the little book and sample of food 
which you sent and thank you most kindly. 
In the first six weeks of her little life my 
baby gained only one pound, but after using 
Mellin’s Food she gained a pound in one week, 
so you may know how pleased we are with it. 
Mrs. Pav. DICKINSON 

1812 Melrose St., Chicago, Ill. 


I have had most satisfactory results from the 
use of your Mellin’s Food. I raised my boy on 
it, and found no fretting; and his teething was 
so natural we hardly noticed them when com- 
ing. So great was the effect on the child I 
decided to try Mellin’s Food on my little girl. 
She is now one year old, has all the front teeth, 
and is a bright, healthy baby. I cheerfully 
recommend Mellin’s Food to all mothers. 

Mrs. B. C. Poor 
74 Carolina Ave., Jamaica Plain, Boston, Mass, 

SEND A POSTAL FOR A FREE 

SAMPLE OF MELLIN’S FOOD 








ie a 
Mellin’s Food Co., Boston, Mass. 
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Royal Dutch 
Cocoa 


FOR COOKING AND DRINKING. 
In yellow wrapped cans only. Price reduced but 
p mny ! maintained. Free sample on receipt of ad- 
dress by 
STEPHEN L. BARTLETT, 
IMPORTER, 
68 INDIA STREET, BOSTON. 














Fine Gop 
anp DIAMOND 
JEWELRY 


Foster & Co 


32 West Street Boston 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANCE 
for Property East. 


An estate in Pasadena, Cal., with modern conveniences. 
F. H. FOSTER, 68 Central St., Andover, Mass. 
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The Conversation Corner 


page last week, the answer is easy. 

It was crowded out altogether by 
that long story about ‘‘a curious old New 
England book,” which probably did not 
interest you a bit—except the pictures. 
So now I will give you a line of letters 
from real, up-to-date children, beginning 
here in Massachusetts. 


Dear Mr. Martin: We went to Washing- 
ton and had a very nice time. I saw the Pres- 
ident, and the Capitol and the House of Rep- 
resentatives. We went to Mount Vernon on 
the boat. It is a very beautiful place. For 
5 cents we got a glass of nice milk. We 
picked up some stones broken off from the 
pavement of the porch which came from Eng- 
land in 1785. It is sandstone. There are a 
great many automobiles in Washington. [I 
am glad this boy does not say “ au-mob”’!— 
Mr. M.] Inan evening parade we saw an old 
wagon drawn by two mules, and on it was 
printed, ‘‘Our horseless carriage.” I forgot 
to tell you that at Mount Vernon we met a 
lady who proved to be Miss Alice Longfellow 
of Cambridge. I have also been to Province- 
town, the place you went to and told about. 
On the way most every one was sick, but I 


[: you ask why there was no Corner 


was not. 

Boxford, Mass. WILLIE A. 

P. S. I wish you would come and see me 
some time. 

I will, Will, if I find myself some day 
within easy bicycle ride of you. From 
the recent items in the papers I judge 
that the boys who visit Washington next 
summer will have a chance to see the 
same gentleman in the President’s house! 

Going over—no, under—a range of 
mountains we reach ‘York State,’’ as 
your grandfathers used to call it: 

Dear Mr. Martin: I thought I would write 
to you. In The Congregationalist I saw the 
letters about the boys cutting wood for the 
log-cabin. I suppose the summer school is 
closed now. I am in the fifth grade. My 
teacher is Miss II. She is a very nice 
teacher. I take lessons on the violin every 
Tuesday. I like to take lessons. My music 
teacher is a very nice player. We have six 
young chickens and some old ones. I like to 
go to school very much. Our minister is 
Mr. M. He is a very nice preacher. I go to 
Sunday school. I like to go. 

Western New York. 

That is a very good sign when a boy 
likes all his lessons and all his teachers 
and his minister and his Sunday school! 

Now tell me, you young geographers, 
whether in pursuing our western way we 
can get from New York to Ohio, where 
our next letter is dated, without going 
through a corner of Pennsylvania—I 
think we can. 

Dear Mr. Martin: 1 was so astonished to 
have a letter from you. I have been so busy 
in school that I have not had time to write. 
. .. My mother has read to me about Oliver 
Hazard Perry, and the name of the bay near 
which the battle was fought is Put-in-Bay. 
It was fine to be so brave a man as he. In 
my vacation I went to Colebrook, Ct., and 
stayed in a house ninety-six years old. Then 
I went into the White Mountains. But I did 
not climb Mt. Washington. Did you ever go 
up there’? Yesterday I went to see a great 
Republican parade. They had an elephant 
to stand for the G. O. P. I guess you know 
what that means. I guess that you will 
think I have written a good deal to a man 
whom I have never seen. 

Cleveland, O. 

Nearly all my letters are from children 
whom I have never seen! Yes, I have 


KENNETH B., 


CHARLES M. 


been on Mt. Washington, but I did not 
climb up—I went up on the railway. I 


also visited (about twenty-five years ago) 
the bay in Lake Erie where Commodore 
Perry ‘“‘put-in” after ‘“‘Perry’s Victory” 
in 1813; I went into a small battle mu- 
seum and in a little rowboat over to 
“Gibraltar” island. 

Now from Ohio to Michigan, by land or 
lake: 

Dear Mr. Martin: I have not written to 
you for a long time, but I hope you have not 
forgotten me. My brothers and I have some 
foreign stamps we would like to exchange. I 
am fourteen years old and in the 9th grade. 

Reed City, Mich. WREN T. 

Corner philatelists please take notice! 
Our next letter is from Illinois—look on 
your map again and see if we cannot get 
there without putting foot in Indiana. 

Dear Mr. Martin: I would like to join the 
Corner. I am ten years old, and am in the 
fifth grade at school. I have been reading the 
Conversation Corner for about a year. We 
went nutting a few days ago for hickory nuts, 
but could not find any, sv we got about two 
bu. of hazel nuts. I have one larger sister 
and two smaller brothers. We have just put 
my smallest brother into pants and he feels 
very big, and says ‘“* Me Big Boy” until bed- 
time, and then he will say, “Me no Big Boy 
at all.”” My father has a lumber yard, and 
several times he has given me a job of unload- 
ing lumber from the cars. 

Gridley, Il. 

A small boy came into my room the 
other day, bringing the fruits of his first 
nutting expedition, and wanted me to 
tell him about the chestnuts. The next 
time I rode through chestnut woods I 
picked up two burs and put them in my 
pocket. When the small boy came in 
again, I took down from the old reading- 
books shelf the little ‘‘Child’s Guide” 
(published by G. & C. Merriam, Spring- 
field, 1833) and read him that remarkable 
piece about ‘“‘What the chestnut bur is 
for ’—do the Old Folks remeinber it ? 

Jumping over a big state, we reach the 
place of our next letter: 

Dear Mr. Martin: I know a young man 
who joined the army. He had a dog (a beagle) 
who was very fond of him. Of course when 
the boy went to the war, he had to leave his 
dog at home. When he was gone, the dog be- 
gan to mourn, refusing to eat anything. He 
would go back and forth from the house to 
the store, and stand at the door and ery for 
him. Finally, one day he lay down on the 
young man’s coat, and died of starvation and 
a broken heart. 

Lincoln, Neb. 

[ have a dog story which ends more 
pleasantly. I know a young man who 
joined an expedition going to the Arctic 
regions. He had a dog who was very 
fond of him—a Scotch dog. In anticipa- 
tion of his going away the young man 
gave the dog away, and he was taken to 
another town. Then he was transferred 
to a more distant town. A year after he 
suddenly appeared near his old master’s 
home, and seeing some children he knew 
found his way to the new home. He did 
not refuse to eat—not at all, but occasion- 
ally came, got a bone, sometimes spent 
the night, and then was gone for some 
days—sometimes weeks. The other day 
he happened in for his usual call—it was 
in the evening—and as he began to salute 
his friends in the sitting-room he sud- 
denly perceived that his master was 
there. (He had just arrived home from 
the far North.) The dog’s joy knew no 
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THEODORE B. 


bounds—he leaped up upon him, he 
barked, and seemed to enjoy intensely the 
surprise as well as the pleasure of the 
meeting. This story is true—I saw it! 


(For the Old Folks.) 


STEEL PENS ONCE MORE 

This note is from an old schoolmaster, 
who says that he was made an honorary 
Cornerer in 1899 for special service ren- 
dered on the ‘‘cat question.”” I have 
since seen in the papers that, having 
taught school in the vieinity of New 
York for nearly sixty-five years, the leg- 
islature by special act added his name to 
the list of retired teachers of the metrop- 
olis. 

The letters on “steel pens” in the Corner 
of Nov. 3 invite this word. I began to teach a 
district school on the second Monday in No- 
vember, 1835. In the early part of the follow- 
ing January a young lady pupil brought to 
school a steel pen. It was the first I had ever 
seen. I borrowed it to write inanalbum. It 
was several years after that before I was re- 
lieved from “‘mending quill pens.’’ Now | 
use no pen at all, having learned typewriting 
since August. My teacher says I am doing 
well for a boy of my age—not quite eighty- 
three. 

Mt. Vernon, N. Y. T.) Dio. 


NEW QUESTIONS 


Mr. Martin: I have enjoyed reading the 
“Corner,” and I think it a very good idea to 
have one also for the children of a larger 
growth. I find very precious the hymns and 
verses we used to repeat in our Sunday school 
fifty years ago. I wish to ask about a hymn 
beginning, 

Like mist on the ocean, 
Like ships on the sea, 
So swiftly the years 

Of our pilgrimage flee. 

You may be interested to know that I had 
an experience in starting Sunday services of 
prayer and praise in the hospitals in and 
around Washington in the earliest days of the 
war. We used to send letters frcm there to 
your paper and well remember the work of 
Rev. J. W. Alvord and good Dr. Quint. 

Dorchester, Mass. Mrs. F. 

Dear Mr. Martin: Will you lend mea bit of 
your Corner though [ am neither child nor 
one of the Old Folks? Iam anxious to trace 
a poem, which my mother learned as a tiny 
child when visiting a Methodist Sunday 
school in New York about sixty years ago. 
It was sung in the infant class and made a 
great impression upon her. The lines she re- 
members are these: 

Once upon the heaving ocean 

Rolled a barque at eventide, 

Whilst the waves in wild commotion 
Dashed against the vessel’s side. 
Jesus, sleeping on a pillow, 

Heeded not the raging billow ; 
Whilst the winds were all abroad 
Calmly slept the Son of God. 

As in all these years we have never seen the 
poem in print nor heard of any one who knew 
it, I am afraid that search is hopeless, but 
your Old Folks do find out such wonderful 
things that I take courage. If they ean re- 
store those lost verses to my mother we will 
be very grateful. Now while I am in the 
early twenties I am committing to memory 
many hymns and poems, in the hope that 
when I join the old folk I may be able to help 
others. Trusting that you may then still be 
in charge of the Corner department, I am, etc., 

Claverack, N. Y. M. D. OC. 


According to the above data, Miss C. 
will ‘‘join the old folk” about fifty years 
hence, so that her kind hope is an aston- 


ishing one! hw. Mat) 
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The Strenuous Life’ 


X. Its Chivalry 


By Rev. A. E. DUNNING 


The visit of Jesus to Jericho on his 
way to his death on the cross and his res- 
urrection embalmed in bistory two names 
—Bartimeus and Zaccheus; no others. 
If Jesus had visited Boston, and ages 
after his visit had been remembered only 
by interviews he had had with the blind 
organ grinder on the Common and a rich 
speculator whom he saw in a tree, it 
would hardly seem as though he had ap- 
preciated our great men or the monu- 
ments of their work. Yet in that one 
day he made Jericho forever memorable 
by bringing into view the true nobility of 
its only citizens who are remembered 
with honor. He did this by awakening 
in them impulses to the strenuous life. 

No one brief episode in the New Testa- 
ment more readily lends itself to furnish 
pictures to the chivalrous imagination 
than that of the meeting of Jesus with 
Zaccheus. The despised tax gatherer 
and his outcast household, his righteous 
neighbors sneering at the ‘‘sinner,’’ his 
careless, defiant attitude astride the limb 
of a fig tree, his look of surprise when 
the rabbi followed by the crowd accosted 
him as a gentleman, his prompt exten- 
sion of the hospitalities of his home to 
his unexpected guest, and finally his 
brave confession of the new life he had 
chosen, make a romance in real life un- 
surpassed in fiction. It is easy to find in 
it the genuine spirit of chivalry in: 

1. Its response to Christlike courtesy. 
It might have been curiosity mainly that 
prompted the man of little stature to 
climb the tree above the crowd to see 
who the man was whom everybody 
wanted to see. I noticed several such 
men in the elms on Boston Common 
when Mr. Bryan was making an appeal 
to a vast crowd there to vote for him. 
But if he had called one of them by name 
who he knew was an enthusiastic Repub- 
lican and asked to be his guest, the man 
would not have been more astonished 
than Zaccheus was when Jesus thus ad- 
dressed him. He probably knew the high 
standard of morality that Jesus taught, 
and the self-denying life he lived. If the 
rabbi had accused him of extortion and 
denounced him as unworthy to be a Jew, 
he would not have been surprised. 

But when Zaccheus heard himself ad- 
dressed with respect and singled out as a 
host among that company that looked 
down on him, a new manhood woke in 
him. He joyfully dropped off from the 
limb to escort his guest to his house, 
which the Pharisees would have scorned 
to enter. He saw Jesus encountering ill 
will and social ostracism for him, a 
stranger. He must have asked himself 
what thing in him that he had not discov- 
ered drew to him the noble young man 
whom crowds were following. He heard 
the sneering comment, ‘‘He has gone in 
to lodge with a man that isa sinner.” It 
was spoken in the same tone in which it 
was said a little while ago that President 
McKinley had gone to be the guest of a 
Cincinnati brewer. But Jesus always re- 





* The Sunday School Lesson for Dec. 16. Text, 
Luke 19: 1-10. International Lesson, Zaccheus 
the Publican. 


ceived courtesy courteously. He spoke 
to what was best in others and the best 
in them responded. Often his strenuous 
life found fellowship in quarters where 
few would have sought it. 

2. Its self-conquest by love. One may 
easily imagine the treatment Zaccheus 
had received from his ‘neighbors, treat- 
ment not altogether undeserved. Of | 
course his children would be reminded by | 
their playfellows of their father’s disrep- | 
utable character. His wife would be | 
made conscious of popular disapproval by | 
the averted looks of women whose hus- | 
bands were honored in the synagogue; | 
and the orthodox Pharisees might well 
say that they had done everything to | 
bring that enterprising publican to re- 
pentance, but that he had only grown | 
more obdurate. 

But when Zaccheus saw the rabbi | 
whom the people followed in crowds en- 
ter his home as a guest, speak kindly 
words to his children, treat his wife with 
respect, saying to his family no word and 
giving no sign to discredit him, all the 
nobler sentiments in him rose to assert | 
themselves. His generosity first found | 
voice. Standing forth deliberately in the 
presence of his friends, and addressing | 
the guest who had won his love, he asked | 
his attention. ‘‘ Behold, Lord, the half 
of my goods I give to the poor.” Justice 
followed close after generosity, and it | 
was on the same large scale, not an exact 
return to others, with interest, of money 
he had taken from them wrongfully, but 
fourfold. Here are the assertions of 
manhood which give value toa man. To 
help those who need help and to deal 
honorably with all men, with motives 
awakened by contact with Jesus Christ, 
and this, in the face of social ostracism, 
made Zaccheus, as it makes any one, a 
hero. 

3. Its recognition by the royal Master. 
Jesus pointed to that avowal of Zaccheus 
and that day as the act and the time 
which brought salvation to the publican 


and to his house. He saw the strenuous | 
life begun in him. He was a Jew and he | 


recognized in Zaccheus, whom the Phari- | 
sees had rejected, a brother worthy of 
honor. He indicated also that Zaccheus 
had been a lost man, that he was saved | 
and that the Son of Man had saved him. 

It appears from this interview that gen- 
erosity to the poor and just dealing in 
business were regarded by Jesus as sat- 
isfactory evidence of salvation. When 
Zaccheus had set himself right with his 
fellowmen he was right with God. This 
fact seems to have been too little recog- 
nized in modern preaching. ‘Todo justly 
and to love mercy and to walk humbly 
with thy God” was the sum of the an- 
cient requirement for the strenuous life. 
It seems to fulfill the requirement of 
Christ. The rich fool failed in life be- 
cause he had spent it in laying up treas- 
ure for himself and was not rich toward 
God. The rich man who neglected Laz- 
arus found himself in torment because 
he had made no friends among the poor 
with his money. The rich young ruler 
could not enter the kingom of heaven be- 
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cause he would not give his possessions 
to the poor. On the other hand, those 
who had left their own and followed 
Christ were promised by him eternal life 


‘[Luke 18: 29,30]; and Zaccheus became a 


saved man by giving to the poor and set- 
tling his accounts with those whom he 
had wronged. An apostle has said, ‘“‘He 
that loveth his neighbor hath fulfilled the 
law.” The man who lives for others has 
the disposition of Christ; and when he 
comes to know Christ will follow him at 
any cost. 
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The Literature of 1900 


8 December 1900 


Ask now of the days that are past.—Deut. 4: 32. 


If we had space for a brief general ret- 
rospect of the literary history of the 
closing century, we should be glad. But 
we must limit ourselves to the literary 
product of the year, and this, indeed, has 
been so abundant that we can hardly do 
it bare justice. 


THEOLOGY AND RELIGION 


We follow our custom of giving preced- 
ence to works on Theology and the Phi- 
losophy of Religion. One of the foremost 
is Fundamental Ideas of Christianity 
[Maemillan. $3.50], by the late Principal 
John Caird, embodying the Gifford Lec- 
tures delivered in 1892-93 and 1895-96, 
and now edited by Dr. Edward Caird. 
They make a powerful argument for the 
reasonableness of the Christian faith. <A 
peculiarity is their denial of a distinction 
between natural and revealed religion. 
Dr. E. P. Gould, in the Biblical Theology 
of the New Testament |Macmillan. 75 
cents], has set forth judicially the results 
of modern critical scholarship, confirm- 
ing the authority of the New Testament ; 
and Prof. J. S. Iverach’s Deems lectures 
for 1899, on Theism in the Light of Pres- 
ent Science and Philosophy [Macmillan. 
$1.50], has furnished a masterpiece of 
reasoning ; and Prof. E. D. Morris’s The- 
ology of the Westminster Symbols [Cham- 
plin Press] is an elaborate exposition 
of considerable significance. Professor 
Pfleiderer’s Evolution and Theology and 
Other Essays [Macmillan. $2.00] is not 
a continuous work but contains bold, 
striking discussions, advancing some 
novel views. Dr. J.T. Bixby’s able The 
Ethics of Evolution [Small & Maynard. 
$1.25] also deserves heed. Rev. W. L. 
Walker's The Spirit and the Incarnation 
{Seribner. $3.50] is profound and practi- 
cal and embodies the reflections which 
brought him back to evangelical belief. 
W. P. Merrill’s Faith and Sight [Scribner. 
$1.00] is a timely and trenchant discus- 
sion of the relation of agnosticism to the- 
ology. 

The late Dr. J. S. Candlish’s The Chris- 
tian Salvation [Scribner. $3.00] deals 
specially with the work of Christ. Dr. 
James Stalker in The Christology of Jesus 
[Armstrong. $1.50] interprets Christ’s 
teaching about himself. Prof. G. S. 
Goodspeed in Israel’s Messianic Hope 
[Macmillan. $1.50] argues that Messianic 
prophecy is the essence and life of the 
Old Testament and its link with the 
New; Rev. Walter Spence’s Back to 
Christ [McClurg. $1.00] magnifies help- 
fully the place and work of Jesus in the 
Christian system; and Bishop Jaggar’s 
Bohien lectures for this year, on The 
Personality of Truth [Whittaker. $1.00], 
point to Christ as the personification of 
truth. 

Prof. F. B. Denio’s The Supreme Leader 
{Pilgrim Press. $1.25] is a fine exposi- 
tion of the office and power of the Holy 
Spirit, and Dr. Abraham Kuyper’s Work 
of the Holy Spirit [Funk & Wagnalls. 
$3.00] studies the same theme from the 
point of view of Old School Calvinism. 
Prof. B. P. Bowne’s little volume on The 
Atonement [Curts & Jennings. 50 cents] 


is simple, clear and valuable for young 
Christians. In the Doctrine of St. John 
{Longmans} Rev. Walter Lowrie offers a 
fine interpretation, at once learned and 
popular. Prof. Josiah Royce’s The Con- 
ception of Immortality [Houghton & 
Mifflin. $1.00] is somewhat novel and 
remarkably able. Two other volumes 
worth notice are the Bampton Lectures 
for 1899 [Seribner. $2.50], on Christian 
Mysticism, by W. R. Inge, a temperate 
and careful study, and The Theology of 
Modern Literature [Scribner. $3.00], by 
Dr. S. L. Wilson, a suggestive book, al- 
though not sufficiently inclusive in range. 


BIBLICAL CRITICISM 


In the department of Biblical Criticism 
we note the first volume of the Encyclo- 
pedia Biblica, A—D [Macmillan. $5.00], 
edited by Drs. T. K. Cheyne and J. S. 
Black, somewhat technical but meeting 
well the needs of scholars; the People’s 
Bible Cyclopedia [Eaton & Mains. $3.00], 
edited by Dr. C. R. Barnes and fitted for 
Sunday school and popular use; and the 
Dictionary of the Bible, Vol. III. [Serib- 
ner. $6.00], edited by Drs. James Hast- 
ings and J. A. Selbie. The Bible Intro- 
duction [Whittaker. $2.00] of Profs. 
H. H. Bennett and W. F. Adeney also is 
comprehensive and trustworthy. Prof. 
W. H. Green’s General Introduction to 
the Old Testament—the Text [Scribner. 
$1.50] is a companion to his work on The 
Canon and favors the Mosaic authorship 
of the Pentateuch. Dr. E. J. Banks’s 
Jonah in Fact and Fancy [Ketcham. 75 
cents] goes too far in the line of advanced 
criticism, but is interesting. Professor 
Budde’s Religion of Israel to the Exile 
[Putnam. $1.50] takes the point of view 
of comparative religion and will aid the 
student. The Messages of the Later 
Prophets [Scribner. $1.25], in Profs. 
Sanders and Kent’s series, The Messages 
of the Bible, is practically a thorough 
commentary. Dr. T. K. Cheyne’s The 
Christian Use of the Psalms [Dutton. 
$2.00] also claims mention as it offers in- 
terpretations, although with special ref- 
erence to use in the Anglican prayer- 
book. 

Upon the New Testament also there 
have been several valuable publications, 
e. g., Prof. H. 8S. Nash’s History of the 
Higher Criticism of the New Testament 
{[Macmillan. 75 cents], at once learned 
and intelligible; Prof. F. B. Godet’s In- 
troduction to the New Testament [Scrib- 
ner. $2.50] an example of conservative 
reasoning; the second volume (Acts— 
1 Cor.) of The Expositor’s Greek Testa- 
ment [Dodd & Mead. $7.50], edited by 
Dr. W. R. Nicoll and offering voluminous 
notes; Prof. E. J. Wolf’s Exposition of 
the Gospels of the Church Year [Luth. 
Pub. Soc. $4.50], a condensation of 
Nebe’s Evangelischen Perikopen; Prof. 
M. R. Vincent’s History of the Textual 
Criticism of the New Testament [Mac- 
millan. 75 cents], useful to laymen; and 
the Stone Lectures for 1897-08 on A Prob- 
lem in New Testament Criticism [Scrib- 
ner. $1.50], in which Prof. M. W. Jaco- 
bus inquires how far the principles of ev- 


olution account for the relations of the 
teachings of Jesus and Paul to each 
other. Several of these belong to the ex- 
cellent series of New Testament Hand- 
books. Here also perhaps should be in- 
cluded President Rush Rhees’s The Life 
of Jesus of Nazareth [Scribner. $1.25), 
in which critical questions receive thor- 
ough heed. 
COMMENTARIES 


In this connection may be named the 
following Commentaries: Chronicles, by 
Dr. W. E. Barnes, and Proverbs [Mac- 
millan. $1.00 and 75 cents], by Archdea- 
con T. T. Perowne, two numbers of the 
admirable Cambridge Bible for Schools 
and Colleges; Proverbs [Scribner. $3.00], 
by Prof. C. H. Toy, of high merit; Amos 
{Houghton & Mifflin. $1.50], by Prof. 
H. G. Mitchell, a revision and moderniza- 
tion of his volume of 1893; Zechariah 
[Revell. $1.00], an interpretation with 
direct applications; Romans, Part II. 
{Seribner. $1.50], by Canon Gore, offering 
an ingenious theory of election; Ephesians 
{Armstrong. $1.75], too wordy, yet help- 
ful; and Thessalonians, Corinthians, Ga- 


latians, Romans and Philippians [Putnam.’ 


$2.00], by Principal James Drummond, a 
product of scholarly Unitarianism. 


CHURCH HISTORY 


Several volumes of Church History have 
been conspicuous. One is the small but 
valuable work by Professor Matthews, 
New Testament Times in Palestine [Mac- 
millan. 75 cents]. Another is The Apos- 
tolic Age [Scribner. $2.00], by J. M. 
Bartlet, an unusually fine study. An- 
other is the seventh volume of Dr. Har- 
nack’s History of Dogma [Little & Brown. 
$2.50], closing a remarkably profound, 
fresh, candid work. A fourth is the third 
volume of the late Dr. Wilhelm Moeller’s 
History of the Christian Church, 1517- 
1648 [Macmillan. $1.75], dealing spe- 
cially with the Reformation and the 
Counter-Reformation. The first volume 
of Dr. A. H. Newman’s Manual of Church 
History [Am. Bapt. Pub. Soc. $2.25] 
comes down to 1517 and, apart from some 
sectarianism, is admirable. The second 
volume of Bishop Hurst’s History of the 
Christian Church [Eaton & Mains. $5.00] 
continues the record from the end of the 
twelfth century and affords a trustwor- 
thy bird’s-eye view of its subject. Dr. 
Lorimer’s Christianity in the Nineteenth 
Century [Am. Bapt. Pub. Soc. $2.25], his 
Lowell Lectures, is both historical and 
philosophical. Rev. L. H. Schwab’s trans- 
lation of Friedrich Nippold’s The Pa- 
pacy in the 19th Century [Putnam. $2.50] 
is a severe condemnation of the Papacy. 
Dr. J. H. Patton’s History of the Presby- 
terian Church in the United States of 
America [Mighill] is easy reading but at 
times carelessly written, and that on The 
Church of England [Dutton. $2.00], by 
Dr. Carpenter, the Bishop of Ripon, is a 
popular and enjoyable résumé. In con- 
nection with it ought to be read Dr. T. C. 
Hall’s Ely Lectures for 1899, on The So- 
cial Meaning of Modern Religious Move- 
ments in England [Scribner. $1.50], a 
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comparison of Methodism and the three 
great parties in the Church of England. 
Rev. William Hunt’s first of seven vol- 
umes on The English Church from Its 
Foundation to the Norman Conquest 
{Macmillan. $1.50] is diffuse but valuable ; 
and Dean Spence’s charming The White 
Robe of Churches [Seribner. $3.00] de- 
scribes Gloucester Cathedral specially 
and the church building movement in 
Britain in the eleventh century in gen- 
eral. Under this head also belongs the 
full and most valuable account of The Sec- 
ond International Congregational Coun- 
cil [Pub. Com. of Council. $2.00], com- 
piled by the committee and by Rev. E. C. 
Webster. 
SERMONS 

Notable volumes of Sermons have been 
few this year. Dr. Alexander Maclaren 
has published Leaves from the Tree of 
Life [Dutton. $1.50], characteristically 
fresh and spiritual, and Dr. Hugh Mac. 
millan’s Gleanings in Holy Fields [Mac- 
millan. $1.50], an outgrowth of his tour 
in Palestine, is interesting. Dr. Ly- 
man Abbott’s The Life that Really Is 
{Ketcham. $1.50] includes twenty-six of 
his latest discourses as pastor of Plym- 
outh Church, Brooklyn; and his two ad- 
dresses on The Supernatural, and Salva- 
tion from Sin [Crowell. Each 35 cents] 
blend intellectual independence with 
Christian earnestness. Dr. D. J. Bur- 
rell’s The Unaccountable Man [Revell] is 
pithy and arrests attention. The annual 
volume of Monday Club Sermons [Pil- 
grim Press. $1.25] is as good as ever. 
Note here also Dr. John Brown’s fine 
volumeof Yale Lectures, Puritan Preach- 
ing in England Past and Present [Scrib- 
ner. $1.50], one of the most stimulating 
of the series thus far; and Dr. R. H. Mc- 
Kim’s valuable Present Day Problems of 
Christian Thought [Whittaker. $1.50]. 


DEVOTIONAL 


Not many Devotional Books rise much 
above thecommonplace. But Rev. George 
Matheson’s two volumes, Studies of the 
Portrait of Christ [Armstrong. Each 
$1.75], which interpret afresh and rever- 
ently the character of Jesus, whether 
primarily intended to serve a devotional 
yse or not, certainly belong here and 
merit warm praise. Dr. Henry Van 
Dyke also has furnished real spiritual 
help in The Poetry of the Psalms [Crow- 
ell. 60cents]. Mrs.J.H. Root’s A Soul’s 
Meditations [Bonnell & Silver. $1.25] out 
of profound knowledge of suffering offers 
real cheer; and C, A. Cook’s Practical 
Portions for the Prayer Life [Revell. 
$1.25] is a useful daily manual. Dr. 
W. E. Barton’s The Improvement of Per- 
fection [C. E. Soc. 35 cents] is original 
and effective. Dr. Calkins’s Parables for 
Our Times [Whittaker. 50 cents] is pun- 
gent and telling; and Dr. J. R. Miller's 
Loving My Neighbor [Crowell. 35 cents] 
and Mr. Meyer’s John the Baptist [Revell. 
$1.00] cannot but uplift the soul. 

We add also a few religious works not 
easily assignable to either of the forego- 
ing classes. Here, for instance, are the 
late Dr. R. S. Storrs’s Addresses on For- 
eign Missions [A. B. C. F. M. $1.00] 
from 1887 to 1897; and Rev. W. H. Bent- 
ley’s two handsome volumes, Pioneering 
on the Congo [Revell. $5.00], a record of 
actual work in the foreign field. And 
here is Pro Christo et Ecclesia [Macmil- 
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lan. $1.50], by some author unnamed, a 
book of pertinent and forceful spiritual 
suggestiveness. Dr. S. D. McConnell’s 
Essays [Whittaker. $1.50] also handle 
vital Christian topics without gloves, and 
Ian Maclaren’s Church Folks is similarly 
vigorous with an added dash of humor. 


PHILOSOPHY 


Several works in the strict field of Phi- 
losophy need a word. One is Prof. Jo- 
siah Royce’s The World and the Individ- 
ual [Macmillan. $3.00], a masterpiece in 
dealing with its large theme, The Four 
Historical Conceptions of Being. An- 
other is Prof. Lucien Levy-Bruhl’s His- 
tory of Modern Philosophy in France, 
which emphasizes the point that since 
Descartes French philosophy has shown 
itself chiefly in the form it has given to 
doctrine, i. e., in method. Prof. A. T. 
Ormond’s abstruse but learned The Foun- 
dations of Knowledge [Macmillan Co. 
$3.00], an attempt to restate the problem 
of philosophy, and perhaps Prof. Ernst 
Haeckel’s The Riddle of the Universe 
{Harper. $1.50] may be mentioned here, 
and Prof. N. S. Shaler’s The Individual 
[Appleton. $1.50], whichis profound and 
also interesting. 


HISTORY 


Turning to History Mr. D. W. Howe’s 
The Puritan Republic [Bowen-Merrill. 
$3.50] is as readable as it is scholarly and 
puts some things freshly, if not always 
convincingly. Charles Moore’s The 
Northwest Under Three Flags [Harper. 
$2.50] portrays lucidly the struggles of 
Spain, France and England for territory 
which ultimately became ours. Dr.S. D. 
Peet’s learned The Cliff Dwellers and the 
Pueblos [Amer. Antiquarian] is archzo- 
logical rather than strictly historical. 
The second volume of Letters to Wash- 
ington, etc. [Houghton & Mifflin. $5.00], 
edited by S. M. Hamilton, is of more 
than personal interest and covers a wide 
range of topics. The fifth volume of Pro- 
fessor McMasters’s History of the People 
of the United States [Appleton. $2.50] 
covers only the years 1821-30 but finds an 
ample field and deals with if ably. Prof. 
John Fiske’s The Mississippi Valley in 
the Civil War [Houghton & Mifflin. 
$2.00] resets familiar facts skillfully and 
offers vivid descriptions. Other interest- 
ing and significant works are E. 8S. Mac- 
lay’s spirited and informing History 
of American Privateering [Appleton. 
$3.50], Park Benjamin’s comprehensive 
and readable The United States Naval 
Academy [Putnam. $3.50] and Lieut. 
F. M. Bennett’s The Monitor and the 
Navy Under Steam [Houghton & Mifflin. 
$1.00]; and Mr. J. R. Spears’s The Ameri- 
can Slave Trade [Scribner. $2.50] is an 
important chronicle. Prof. G. C. Lee’s 
fine History of Jurisprudence [Macmillan. 
$3.00] fairly should be named here, too, 
in spite of the special character of its 
theme; and so should Prof. Barrett Wen- 
dell’s excellent Literary History of 
America [Scribner. $3.00]. 

As for other lands ‘in the past or pres- 
ent, Dr. R. W. Rogers’s History of Baby- 
lonia and Assyria [Eaton & Mains, 
$5.00] is the conscientious work of a 
trained explorer and archeologist. Prof. 
Rodolfo Lanciani’s The Destruction of An- 
cient Rome [Macmillan. $2.00] condenses 
the author’s important and occasion- 
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ally unique historical and archzological 
lore. Mr. Budgett Meakin’s The Moorish 
Empire [Macmillan. $5.00] is full, care- 
ful and interesting. In The Rulers of the 
South [Macmillan. $6.00] Mr. F. M. Craw- 
ford tells the history of Sicily, Calabria 
and Malta. , Prof. Goldwin Smith’s The 
United Kingdom [Macmillan. $4.00] ex- 
hibits his sturdy individuality and has 
evident faults yet is vigorous and schol- 
arly. Dr. W. H. Fitchett’s How England 
Saved Europe [Scribner. $6.00] is a rhe- 
torical but valuable account of the long 
conflict between Great Britain and Napo- 
leon I. The first of the two volumes of 
Andrew Lang’s Scotland [Dodd & Mead. 
$3.50] covers the time down to James VI. 
and is independent and agreeable. Two 
histories of France also deserve note— 
Mr. T. E. Watson’s The Story of France 
[Macmillan. $2.50], diffuse yet pictur- 
esque and enjoyable, and Baron Pierre de 
Coubertin’s France since 1814 [Macmil- 
lan. $1.50], predicting the development 
of a better quality of Republicanism. 
Historical Memoirs of the Emperor Alex- 
ander I. and the Court of Russia [Mc- 
Clure. $1.50], by the Countess de Chois- 
eul-Gouffier, is politically enlightening 
as well as entertaining. Dr. F. W. 
Holls’s The Peace Conference at the 
Hague [Macmillan. $3.00], just out, must 
not be forgotten. It describes this im- 
portant gathering and its results. 


BIOGRAPHY 


From general history we turn to indi- 
vidual, that is, to Biography. J. M. Tay- 
lor’s Roger Ludlow [Putnam. $1.50] de- 
scribes afounder of Connecticut; Mr. 
S. G. Fisher’s The True William Penn 
{Lippincott. $2.00] draws a faithful por- 
trait of him but an unfair one of the Pur- 
itans. Dr. W. D. Love’s Samson Occam 
and the Christian Indians of New Eng- 
land [Pilgrim Press. $1.50] is a fine ex- 
ample of conscientious, trustworthy 
work. In McLoughlin and Old Oregon 
[McClurg. $1.50] Mrs. Eva E. Dye has 
told finely a story partly familiar but 
largely unhackneyed and wholly engross- 
ing and inspiring; and C. H. Farnham’s 
Francis Parkman [Little & Brown. 
$2.50] describes sympathetically the he- 
roic life of the historian of our whole 
Northwest. The lives of Charles Francis 
Adams, by his son of the same name, and 
of Charles Sumner [Houghton & Mifflin. 
Each $1.25], by Moorfield Storey, are dis- 
sciminating studies and should be read 


together. Mr. A. C. Buell’s Paul Jones 
[Scribner. $3.00] is more elaborate than 
Rev. C. T. Brady’s [Appleton. $1.50]. 


Each is graphic and eulogistic without 
being fulsome. 

Rev. G. W. Chadwick’s Theodore Par- 
ker [Houghton & Mifflin. $2.00] is un- 
commonly vivid and sympathetic. Mr. F. 
Bancroft’s William H. Seward [Harper. 
$5.00] is a keen critique and a fair and 
friendly estimate in one. Prof. A. B. 
Hart’s account of Salmon P. Chase 
[Houghton & Mifflin. $1.25] might be de- 
scribed similarly. Mr. W. L. Moody’s 
Life of his father, the great evangelist, 
D. L. Moody [Revell] is already and de- 
servedly popular; the Life of Rev. E. A. 
Lawrence [Revell. $2.00], by his mother, 
tells well the story of a noble career too 
soon cut short upon earth; and Dr. Grif- 
fis’s Verbeck of Japan [Revell] does no 
more than justice to a noble missionary 








and educator. Bishop Whipple’s autobi- 
ography [Macmillan. $5.00], and Rev. 
S. J. Andrews’s William Watson Andrews 
{[Putnam. $1.50] tells the life-stories of 
two high officials of the church, working 
with one motive along different lines and 
greatly beloved; W. D. Howells’s Liter- 
ary Friends and Acquaintances |Harper. 
$2.50] is autobiographical and delightful; 
and Miss Katharine Hillard’s My Moth- 
er’s Journal [Ellis. $2.00], dealing with 
experiences in the East, and Mrs. Susan 
I. Lesley’s Recollections of My Mother 
[Houghton & Mifflin. $2.50], treating of 
New England surroundings, afford de- 
lightful glimpses of life and character in 
the early part of this century. 

The Life of Francis Lieber | Macmillan. 
$1.75], whom Dr. L. H. Harley has de- 
scribed so well, and who, although a loyal 
American by choice, was born a German, 
serves as a connecting link with biogra- 
phies of foreigners. Georg Brandes’s 
Shakespeare [Macmillan. $2.60] is one 
of the finest examples of critical study in 
years, and another, although very differ- 
ent, is Dr. H. W. Mabie’s William Shake- 
speare [Macmillan. $6.00], Governor 
Roosevelt’s Oliver Cromwell [Scribner. 
$2.00], crisp, candid and sympathetic, and 
John Morley’s [Century Co. $3.50), more 
penetrating, thorough and judicial yet 
not less readable, have made their fa- 
mous hero live again. The Maemillans’ 
handsome new edition of Lockhart’s Life 
of Sir Walter Scott [$1.50 each], in five 
volumes, also merits high praise; and 


Lord Rosebery’s Napoleon  [Harper. 
$3.00] deals with his St. Helena life 
vividly. Mr. F. P. Stearns [Lippincott. 
$3.50] and J. P. Headlam [Putnam. 


$1.50] have portrayed Bismarck with wis- 
dom and success. Mr. G. W. E. Russell 
has edited Matthew Arnold’s Letters 
{[Maemillan. $2.25] which almost amount 
to an autobiography, and Dr. Evelyn Ab- 
bott the late Dr. Jowett’s Letters [Dut- 
ton. $5.00] which are equally valuable. 
Principal G. R. Parkin, in Edward Thring 
{Maemillan. $2.00] and W. F. and J. H. 
Moulton, in William F. Moulton [Dutton. 
$2.50], have done justice to two great 
British Christian educators. The fourth 
volume of the elaborate Life of C. H. 
Spurgeon [Revell. $2.50], by Mrs. Spur- 
geon, is out, and Rev. James Drummond 
has done no more than justice to his sub- 
ject in his fine memorial of Dr. C. A. 
Berry [Cassell. The biography 
of the late Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Dr. Benson, by his son is a monumental 
work of rare excellence; and A. W. Jack- 
son’s James Martineau [Little & Brown. 
$3.00] is another superior production. 
Three very different but very readable 
autobiographies are Dr. Joseph Parker's 
(Crowell. $2.00], frank and stimulating; 
Sir Algernon West’s [Harper. $3.00], 
abounding in pictures and anecdotes of 
English society; and Prince Kropotkin’s 
{Houghton & Mifflin. $2.00], detailing 
the career of a professed but not very 
dangerous anarchist. 


$1.50). 


ECONOMICS 


Several works upon Economics possess 
large value. The late Dr. D. A. Wells’s 
The Theory and Practice of Taxation 
{[Appleton. $2.00,] completed by W. C. 
Ford, is an important historical and criti- 
cal exposition of the nature, purpose, 
methods and results of taxation in this 
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and other lands. Dr. G. H. Fairchild’s 
Rural Wealth and Welfare {[Macmillan. 
$1.25] discusses labor, capital, banking, 
government, etc., tersely and wisely. Dr. 
C. J. Bullock’s Monetary History of the 
United States [Macmillan. $1.25] is full 
of important facts. ‘Prof. J. B. Clark’s 
The Distribution of Wealth [Macmillan. 
$3.00] deals with a purely theoretical sit- 
uation, but is practically suggestive. So 
is Mr. J. A. Hobson’s The Economics of 
Distribution [Macmillan. $1.25], in spite 
of some looseness of statement. Mr. 
W. M. Collier’s The Trusts [Baker & Tay- 
lor. $1.25] is a candid, illumining study, 
with some suggestions for progress, and 
Prof. R. T. Ely’s Monopolies and Trusts 
{Maemillan. $1.25] points out that the 
existence of trusts does not do away with 
competition or secure a real monopoly. 
Prof. E. D. Jones, in Economic Crises 
{Macmillan. $1.25], holds that they are to 
be prevented by a general process of eco- 
nomic evolution rather than by specific 
remedies. Mr. H. D. Lloyd’s little book, 
A Country Without Strikes [Doubleday 
& Page. $1.00], explaining the successful 
working of compulsory arbitration in 
New Zealand, is probably the most serv- 
iceable volume bearing upon trade issued 
during the vear. How Women Can Earn 
a Living [Maecmillan. $1.00], by Helen 
C. Candee, is a book of excellent practical 
information and advice. 


GOVERNMENT AND SOCIALISM 


Here, too, may be named several works 
upon Government and the now kindred 
topic of Socialism. Dr. John Bascom’s 
Growth of Nationality in the United 
States [Putnam. $1.25] is a broad and 
thorough study embodied first in college 
lectures. Prof. F. H. Giddings’s Democ- 
racy and Empire|Macmillan. $2.50] is 
both theoretical and practical and very 
able; Prof. F. J. Goodnow’s Politics and 
Administration [Macmillan. $2.00] is 
temperate and judicious. Dr. J. H. Vin- 
cent’s Government in Switzerland [Mac- 
millan. $1.25] is useful, especially in ex- 
plaining the referendum, the operation 
and results of national control of rail- 
roads, ete. Prof. A. L. Lowell’s Colonial 
Civil Service {[Maecmillan. $1.50] is at 
once a history and an exposition of meth- 
ods. Hon. W. L. Scruggs’s The Colum- 
bian and Venezuelan Republics [Little 
& Brown. $2.50] is full of general infor- 
mation but specially notable for its dis- 
cussion of international negotiations 
and the Monroe Doctrine. The late Dr. 
C. C. P. Clark’s The Machine Abolished 
and the People Restored to Power [G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, $1.00] makes a reforma- 
tive suggestion at once simple and worth 
trial. Social Justice [Macmillan, $3.00], 
by Dr. W. W. Willoughby, is well worth 
reading. Prof. H. C. Warren’s transla- 
tion of G. Tarde’s Social Laws [Macmil- 
lan. $1.25] isa summary of the author’s 
larger works, and is stimulating in spite 
of being sometimes a little abstruse. 
Prof. Samuel Dill’s Roman Society in the 
Last Century of the Western Empire 
{[Maemillan. $2.00] suggests much for 


modern consideration; Dr. C. B. Spahr’s 
America’s Working People [Longmans. 
$1.25] embodies important personal stud- 
ies carefully made; President B. T. Wash- 
ington’s The Future of the American Ne- 
gro [Small & Maynard. $1.50] is a sensi- 
ble, manly, Christian study and forecast; 
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Mr. J. A. Riis’s A Ten Years’ War 
[Houghton & Mifflin. $1.50] describes 
encouragingly the largely successful bat- 
tle with the slums in New York city; 
Rev. August Draihms’s The Criminal 
{Macmillan. $2.00] is an important socio- 
logical study; and Josiah Flynt’s Notes 
of an [tinerant Policeman [Page. $1.50] 
makes important revelations and sugges- 
tions. Messrs. Rowntree & Sherwell’s 
volume, The Temperance Problem and 
Social Reform [Truslove, Hanson & 
Comba] is a comprehensive, enlightening 
study, already in its seventh edition. 
ESSAYS 

Gov. Theodore Roosevelt’s The Stren- 
uous Life [Century Co. $1.50], treating 
pertinently and powerfully of civic 
themes, deseives first mention under Es- 
says. Prof. John Fiske’s A Century of 
Science [Houghton & Mifflin. $2.00 
deals with civic, literary and scientific 
topics in his usual masterly fashion. Capt. 
A. T. Mahan’s Lessons of the War with 
Spain, etc., and his The Problem of Asia 
[Little & Brown. Each $2.00] contain 
utterances of an expert in war who also 
is a true lover of peace and a good deal 
ofa statesman. Tolstoi’s Essays, Letters 
and Miscellaneous [Crowell. $2.00] is 
noble and inspiring but unpractical and 
at times misleading. Frederic Harrison’s 
The Meaning of History [Macmillan. 
$1.75] is suggestive. Mr. R. hk. Bowker’s 
The Arts of Life [Houghton & Mifilin. 
$1.25] discusses education, politics, reli- 
gion, etc., with uncommon seriousness and 
aptness; William Archer’s America Today 
{[Seribner. $1.25] embodies impressions 
of a cosmopolitan Englishman pleasantly 
expressed. Miss Aline Gorren’s Anglo- 
Saxons and Others [Scribner. $1.50] is 
keen and reagable in comparing the Eng- 
lish and ourselves with other nations. 
Charles Whibley’s The Pageantry of Life 
{Harper. $1.50] is engrossing. Chat- 
wood [Crowell. 50 cents] by Paterson 
DuBois, is shrewd, bright and unprig- 
gishly religious. Flowers in the Pave 
[Lippincott. $1.50], by C. M. Skinner, di- 
rects attention to the real beauties in 
homely, commonplace objects and scenes. 
Helen R. Albee’s Mountain Playmates 
[Houghton & Mifllin. $1.50] deals plegs- 
antly with nature and people. Bishop 
J. L. Spalding’s Opportunity and Other 
Essays [McClurg. $1.00] is generally able 
and scholarly and not unpleasantly secta- 
rian. 

POETRY 

The most important undertaking in the 
department of Poetry has been Mr. E. C. 
Stedman’s American Anthology [Hough- 
ton & Mifflin. $3.00], achronologically ar- 
ranged collection of the best American 
verse and surprisingly rich and enjoyable. 
The most conspicuous single volumes of 
poems have been Mrs. Julia C. R. Dorr’s 
charming Afterglow [Scribner. $1.25] 
and Dr. Henry Van Dyke’s The Toiling 
of Felix, etc., lofty in conception and mu- 
sicalinform. Beyond the Hills of Dream 
{Houghton & Mifflin. $1.25], by W. W. 
Campbell, a Canadian poet, maintains a 
high level of excellence. Mr. Lloyd Mif- 
flin’s Echoes of Greek Idylls and his 
Fields of Dawn and Later Sonnets 
[Houghton & Mifflin. $1.25 and $1.00} 
exhibit fine work. Nixon Waterman’s A 
Book of Verses [Forbes. $1.25] abounds 
in true, tender feeling. Francesca Alex- 
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ander’s The Hidden Servants [Little 
& Brown. $1.50] reproduces old [talian 
legends drawn straight from the peas- 
antry, and Anna Mack’s Heaven’s Distant 
Lamps [Lee & Shepard. $1.50] is a choice 
collection for all in sorrow. The com- 
plete Cambridge Edition of Mrs. Brown- 
ing’s Puems [Houghton & Mifflin. $2.00] 
also has come out. 
TRAVEL 

A handful of volumes of Travel would 
include all fairly deserving special men- 
tion. Two treat of mountain climbing 
rather than of general travel. Mr. E. A. 
FitzGerald’s The Highest Andes |Scribner. 
$6.00] tells of the ascent of Aconcagua in 
Argentina, the highest mountain in 
America, and others. Mr. and Mrs. 
W. H. Workman’s In the Ice World of 
the Himalayas [Cassell. $4.00] also de- 
scribes record making climbing with lav- 
ish illustration. Mr. F. W. Christian’s 
The Caroline Islands [Scribner. $4.00] 
contains important as well as entertain- 
ing material. Anthony Wilkins’s Among 
the Berbers in Algeria [Cassell. $4.00] is 
archeological and entertaining. F. G. 
Carpenter’s South America [Saalfield Co. | 
explains carefully the social condition, 
commercial possibilities, ete., of the dif- 
ferent countries for the benefit of busi- 
ness men in the United States. Capt. 
Joshua Slocum’s graphic Sailing Alone 
Around the World [Century Co. $2.00] 
is a vivid narrative of an absolutely 
unique experience. Percy Dearmer’s 
Highways and Byways in Normandy 
{Maecmillan. $2.00] is agreeable and will 
be useful for cyclers and many others. 
Katherine L. Bates’s Spanish Highways 
and Byways [Macmillan. $2.25] is viva- 
cious and amusing. Dr. W. E. Gritlis’s 
The American in Holland [Houghton & 
Mifflin. $1.50] also is shrewd in com- 
ment and entertaining in manner. 


EDUCATION 


An actual flood of books treating of 
Education has appeared, but text-books 
of course have composed it for the most 
part. Among treatises dealing chiefly 
with principles have been Pres. C. F. 
Thwing’s College Administration [Cen- 
tury Co. $2.00], an expert study and 
statement ; Educational Aims and Meth- 
ods [Macmillan. $1.25], by Sir Joshua 
Fitch, a British educational specialist of 
distinction; and Two Children of the 
Foothills [Sigma Co. $1.25], by Eliza- 
beth Harrison, a plea for and exposition 
of kindergarten work in the form of a 
narrative. Prof. W. H. Goodyear’s The 
Renaissance of Modern Art |Macmillan. 
$1.00] also should be noted for its thor- 
oughness and fullness. 


FICTION 


Turning to lighter literature, we glance 
next at Novels. Half a dozen stand out 
conspicuously. No one of them may 
seem epoch-making to posterity, but 
each has gained fairly a large popularity. 
Undoubtedly Miss Mary Johnston’s To 
Have and to Hold [Houghton & Mifflin. 
$1.50] has been the most widely talked 
about. It is a vigorous and faithful 
colonial romance. Mr. J. L. Allen’s 
The Reign of Law [Macmillan. $1.50] 
is a profound study of human rature 
in spiritual relations, and is finely 
written. Judge Robert Grant’s Un- 
leavened Bread [Scribner. $1.50] is a 
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social study and satire, keen and effect- 
ive, and provocative of discussion. Mrs. 
Frances H. Burnett’s In Connection with 
the De Willoughby Claim [Scribner. 
$1.50] is her masterpiece thus far and 
preaches the penalty of evil-doing most 
solemnly. Emma Rayner’s Visiting the 
Sin [Small & Maynard. $1.50] paints 
realistic pictures of Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee mountain life and teaches moral 
lessons powerfully. Miss Margaret H. 
Potter’s Uncanonized |McClurg. $1.50] 
is hardly famous yet, but we shall be 
surprised if it does not grow steadily in 
favor. It is a remarkable story of the 
England of King John. Ernest Seton- 
Thompson’s Biography of a Grizzly [Cen- 
tury Co. $1.50], although unlike the or- 
dinary story, quite equals the best of 
them in its charm and may not be over- 
looked here. 

Somewhat less striking, yet thoroughly 
fine stories, are E, A. Dix’s Deacon Brad- 
bury [Century Co. $1.50], an acute por- 
trayal of a certain type of New Eng- 
land character; Irving Batcheller’s Eben 
Holden [Lothrop. $1.50], a similarly 
faithful study of a different type and 
one both cheering and affecting; and 
W. S. Davis’s A Friend of Cesar {Mac- 
millan. $1.50], a painstaking and vivid 
representation of life in pagan Rome. 
Knights in Fustian [Houghton & Mifflin. 
$1.50], by Caroline Brown, also is pic- 
turesque and significant, telling of the 
rebellious schemes of the so-called Knights 
of the Golden Circle in the West during 
our Civil War; and Rev. C. F. Goss’s 
The Redemption of David Corson | Bowen- 
Merrill. $1.50] is a vivid picture of psy- 
chological and religious evolution. Ralph 
Connor’s Black Rock |Revell. $1.25] is 
tender and ennobling. Mary G. Morri- 
son’s The Sea-Farers [Doubleday & Page. 
$1.50] is unhackneyed and fascinating ; 
and C, F. Embree’s A Dream of a Throne 
[Little & Brown. $1.50] is another dra- 
matic, engrossing tale. 

Richard Yea and Nay [Macmillan. 
$1.50], by Maurice Hewlett, paints a 
picturesque portrait of Richard Cour de 
Lion. C. G. D. Roberts’s The Heart of 
the Ancient Wood [Silver & Burdett. 
$1.50] makes skillful and romantic use of 
the power of some rare human beings 
to make friends with wild beasts. Dr. 
W. E. Barton’s Pine Knot [Appleton. 
$1.50], his best novel thus far, also merits 
mention; and so does J. U. Lloyd’s dra- 
matic Stringtown on the Pike [Dodd & 
Mead. $1.50], and several other bright 
colonial novels, in addition to To Have 
and to Hold, e. g., Mary Devereux’s From 
King to Colony [Little & Brown. $1.50), 
R. N. Stephens’s Philip Winwood [Page. 
$1.50], and Rev. C. T. Brady’s The Grip 
of Honor, dealing with Revolutionary 
times ; Miss Wilkins’s The Heart’s High- 
way [Doubleday & Page. $1.50], Miss 
Mackie’s A Georgian Actress {Page. 
$1.50], and Miss Goodwin’s The Head of 
a Hundred [Little & Brown. $1.50). 

All the foregoing are by American 
writers. Over the ocean an equally 
tempting list can be compiled. There 
are W. A. Barry’s Arden Massiter [Cen- 
tury Co. $1.50] with its photographic re- 
productions of Italian commonplaces and 
mysteries alike; and Marie Corelli’s er- 
ratic and absurd, yet able and even bril- 
liant, The Master-Christian [Dodd & 
Mead. $1.50]; and Mr. Barrie’s bewitch- 
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ing, yet too disappointing, Tommy and 
Grizel (Scribner. $1.50]; and Mrs. Ward’s 
thoughtful character study, Eleanor | Har- 
per. $1.50]; and Mrs. Steel’s newest 
Indian romances, Voices in the Night 
and The Hosts of the Lord [Macmillan. 
Each $1.50] which are almost uncanny 
with their fascinating Oriental atmos- 
phere. Then, too, there are Sienkiewicz’s 
thrilling Knights of the Cross [Little & 
Brown. $2.00}; and Jokai’s dramatic 
Debts of Honor [Doubleday & McClure. 
$1.75]; and Zola’s warning to his nation, 
Fruitfulness | Doubleday & Page. $2.00] ; 
and Luis Coloma’s piquant yet solemn 
Currita, Countess of Albornoz [Little & 
Brown, $1.50] doubtless the most exact 
picture of modern Spanish society ever 
drawn. 
SHORT STORIES 


The average excellence of the collections 
of Short Stories during the year has been 
very high. Ralph Connor’s The Sky 
Pilot [Revell. 1.25] is as novel as it is 
touching and uplifting. Miss Jewett’s 
The Queen’s Twin and Other Stories 
{Houghton & Mifflin, $1.25] exhibits her 
imaginative power and her charm of 
style at their best. Mrs. Kate Upson 
Clark’s White Butterflies (Taylor. 
is wise, touching and amusing at once. 
Mr. William MecLennan’s In Old France 
and New |Harper. $1.50] pleases by its 
local color and historic fidelity; and so 
does Mr. C. G. D. Roberts’s By the Marshes 
of Minas [Silver & Burdett. $1.25], which 
deals with Nova Scotia, especially Acadia. 
Bret Harte’s From Sand Hill to Pine and, 
even more, Jack London’s The Son of the 
Wolf |Houghton & Mifflin. and 
$1.50] are rich in the piquant flavor of 
the Western frontier, and Frederic Rem- 
ington’s Men with the Bark On |Harper. 
$1.25], although more cosmopolitan, is 
equally breezy and enjoyable. Nelson 
Lloyd’s The Chronic Loafer [Taylor. 
$1.25] is somewhat unusual and very en- 
tertaining. 

C. W. Chesnutt’s The Wife of His Youth 
{Houghton & Mifflin. $1.50] and Vir- 
ginia F. Boyle’s Devil Tales {Harper. 
$1.50] contain graphic Negro stories, the 
former dealing with the differences be- 
tween mulattoes and the darker Negroes 
and the latter with the superstitions of 
the race. W. N. Harden’s Northern 
Georgia Sketches and Mary N. Carter’s 
North Carolina Sketches |MecClurg. Each 
$1.00] are full of feeling and are of some 
sociological value. Josephine D. Dask- 
am’s Smith College Stories {Scribner. 
$1.50] and Stanford Stories {Doubleday 
& Page. $1.25], by C. K. Field and W. H. 
Irwin, rank high in the college stories 
collection ; and Mr. C, D. Hawkins’s For 
the Queen in South Africa [Little & 
Brown. $1.00] is one of the best of the 
literary fruits of the recent war, 


$1.25] 
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JUVENILE 


The Juvenile literature also is of supe- 
rior quality. Mrs. Earle’s admirable 
study of Child Life in Colonial Days 
{Macmillan. $2.50] is diversified, quaint 
and delightful. Mrs. Wright’s Three 
Colonial Maids [Pilgrim Press. $1.25] 
and Edith Robinson’s A Little Puritan’s 
First Christmas [Page. 50 cents] will be 
read again and again. Mr. Brooks's Cen- 
tury Book of the American Colonies 
{Century Co. $1.50] is substantial as well 
as thoroughly entertaining. Scouting for 
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Washington [Little & Brown. $1.50], by 
J. P. True, Inthe Hands of the Red Coats 
[Houghton & Mifflin. $1.50], by E. T. 
Tomlinson, and Boston Boys of 1775 
|Estes. 75 cents], by James Otis, are 
lively Revolutionary tales; while Mr. 
Otis’s The Armed Ship America [Estes. 
$1.25] tells of privateering in the War of 
1812, and so does Rev. C. T. Brady’s ex- 
cellent Reuben James [Appleton. $1.50). 
In Defence of the Flag {Lothrop. $1.25], 
by E. 8S. Brooks, has to do with our war 
with Spain ; and Mr. Brooks’s with Law- 
ton and Roberts [Lothrop. $1.25], Mr. 
Henty’s The Irish Brigade and With 
Buller in Natal (Scribner. Each $1.50], 
and Mr. Fenn’s Charge !{Dutton. $1.50] 
have their scenes mainly in the South 
African war territory and stimulate pa- 
triotism without often becoming unduly 
sensational. 

G. C. Eggleston’s The Last of the Flat- 
boats {[Lothrop. $1.50] depicts well a 
once important form of our interior river 
trade. R.H. Barbour’s For the Honor of 
the School{Appleton. $1.50] and Eustace 
Williams’s The Substitute Quarter-back 
{Estes. $1.25] commend the right spirit 
in athletics. Mr. W. S. Phillips’s Just 
about a Boy [Stone. $1.25] and Eden 
Philpotts’s The Human Boy |[Harper. 
$1.25] are shrewd, amusing studies of boy 
nature and conduct. The Kinkaid Ven- 
ture [Pilgrim Press. $1.25], by Kate W. 
Hamilton, and Reels and Spindles | Wilde. 
$1.50], by Evelyn Raymond, both interest 
deeply and teach invaluable moral and 
spiritual lessons. Brenda, her School 
and her Club [Little & Brown. $1.50], by 
Helen L. Reed, is another bright, sug- 
gestive story for girls. And for the 
younger children such books must not be 
overlooked as Lily F. Wesselhoeft’s spir- 
ited Doris and her Dog Rodney [Little & 
Brown. $1.50], Margaret Sidney’s funny 
Adventures of Joel Pepper |{Lothrop. 
Laura E. Richards’s touching 
Snow White [Estes. 50 cents], and Kath- 
arine Pyle’s quaint The Christmas Angel 
| Little & Brown. 


oe 50) 
$1.50), 


$1.25]. 
HOLIDAY BOOKS 


A large number of volumes already 
named of course have been issued for the 
holiday trade, but a number of others 
fall more properly, because of special at- 
tention to type, binding and illustration, 
into the class commonly called Holiday 
Books. Such are Prof. Franz Wickhoff’s 
Roman Art {Macmillan. $8.00], at once 
learned and beautiful; The Psalms of 
David [Revell. $2.50), with felicitous il- 
lustrations by Louis Rhead ; Messrs. Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co.’s fine new issue of Fitz- 
gerald’s rendering of the Rubaiyat of 
Omar Khayyam [$2.00]; and Doxey’s strik- 
ing edition of the same poem, with biog- 
raphy, ete. [$5.00]; F. S. Dellenbaugh’s 
learned and handsome archeological vol- 
ume, The North Americans of Yesterday 
{Putnam]; another handsome illustrated 
edition of the late James T. Fields’s Yes- 
terdays with Authors [Houghton & Mif- 
fiin. $3.50); Elisabeth L. Cary’s sumptu- 
ous The Rossettis [Putnam. $3.75], with 
fine photogravure and other pictures; 
Dr. T. F. Wolfe’s agreeable Literary 


Rambles | Lippincott. $1.25]; Marion Har- 
land’s John Knox and Hannah More [Put- 
nam. $3.00], in the Literary Hearthstone 
Series; Prof. E. A. Grosvenor’s elegant 
Constantinople [Little & Brown. 


$4.00]; 
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Mr. Garrett’s dainty The Pilgrim Shore 
{Little & Brown. $4.50]; Geraldine 
Brooks’s attractive Dames and Daugh- 
ters of Colonial Days [Crowell. $1.50]; 
Helen E. Smith’s instructive and engag- 
ing Colonial Days and Ways [Century. 
$2.50]; and Miss Anne H. Wharton’s de- 
lightful Salons Colonial and Republican 
{Lippincott. $3.00]; Mrs. Earle’s lively 
Stage Coach and Tavern Days |Macmil- 
lan. $2.50], which bring back old times 
successfully; Clifton Johnson’s hand- 
some, entertaining Along French Byways 
[Macmillan. 42.25]; the new and fine 
edition, in a box, of Elizabeth and Her 
German Garden and The Solitary Sum- 
mer [{Macmillan. $2.50 each]; L. P. Pow- 
ell’s Historic Towns in the Southern 
States [Putnam. $3.50]; More Famous 
Homes of Great Britain and Their Sto- 
ries [Putnam. $7.50], edited by A. H. 
Malan and rich in interest and beauty ; 
Kate Douglas Wiggin’s two fascinating 
volumes, Penelope’s Experiences in Eng- 
land and Scotland [Houghton & Mifflin. 
$4.00]; the beautiful reissue of Mrs. Sa- 
rah P. MeL. Greene’s Vesty and the Ba- 
sins [Harper. $2.00]; that of the late 
Mr. Westcott’s David Harum | Appleton. 
$2.00], equally handsome and even more 
famous; and the new and tasteful Dodd 
& Mead edition of Hawthorne’s The Scar- 
let Letter [$1.50]; the exquisite two-vol- 
ume Harper edition of Mrs. Humphry 
Ward’s Eleanor [$3.00]; Mr. Page’s new 
edition of the Old Gentleman of the 
Black Stock ([Seribner. $1.50]; The 
Women of the Bible [Harper. $2.00], by 
Drs. Chadwick, Abbott, Potter, etc., with 
fine illustrations, including the beautiful 
Kitchel Composite Madonna; and Esther 
Singleton’s The Wonders of Nature [Dodd 
& Mead. $2.00], reproducing many fa- 
mous scenes with vivid fidelity. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


As always some books have eluded nat- 
ural classification. So we name them 
here as Miscellaneous. Such are Spanish 
Literature in the England of the Tudors 
{Macmillan. $2.00], by J. G. Underhill, 
elaborate and informing; The Evolution 
of the Novel {[Macmillan. $1.50], by Prof. 
F. H. Stoddard, pointing out a tendency 
to become scientific and to interpret the 
deep things of life; The Jeffersonian Cy- 
clopedia [Funk & Wagnalls], by J. P. 
Foley, a careful collection of Jefferson’s 
utterances; Hon. Charles Allen’s Notes on 
the Bacon-Shakespeare Question {Hough- 
ton & Mifflin. $1.50], which dispute from 
a lawyer’s point of view the claims in 
behalf of Bacon; and Prof. Flournoy’s 
From India to the Planet Mars [|Harper. 
$1.50], which denies unwarranted but 
interesting claims of reincarnation and 
communication with the spirit world. 
Mr. W. G. Benham’s The Laws of Scien- 
tific Hand Reading [Putnam], clearly 
sets forth the principles of Palmistry 
with illustrations, and Mr. F. K. Young’s 
Chess Strategics Lllustrated [Little & 
Brown. $2.50] will rank with the classics 
of that game. The Conquest of Arid 
America [{Harper. $1.50], by W. E. Smythe, 
glowingly proclaims the triumphs and 
possibilities of irrigation. Helen M. 
Winslow’s handsome, amusing volume, 
Concerning Cats [Lothrop. $1.50], may 
have place here, and the International 
Year Book for 1899 [Dodd & Mead. $3.00], 
edited by F. M. Colby and H. T. Peck, is a 
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solid and timely addition to encyclopedic 
literature. 

It only remains to append several little 
groups of volumes on special and current 
topics. Readers interested in the South 
African war may like to refer to the fol- 
lowing books—Briton and Boer [Harper. 
$1.25], by Hon. James Bryce and others, 
setting forth both sides; The War in 
South Africa [Macmillan. $2.00], by J. A- 
Hobson; The Boers in War [Appleton. 
$1.50], by H. C. Hillegas; The Story of 
the Boers [Harper. $1.00], by C. W. van 
der Hooght, ete.; and With Both Armies 
{Seribner. $1.50], by R. H. Davis, all four 
in sympathy with the Boers; and, on the 
side of the British, Alleyne Ireland’s The 
Anglo-Boer Conflict [Small & Maynard. 
75 cents]; Dr. E. O. Ashe’s Besieged by 
the Boers [Doubleday & Page. $1.25]; 
and G. C. Musgrave’s In South Africa 
with Buller [Little & Brown]. Upon one 
or another aspect of the expansion of the 
United States Dr. Josiah Strong’s Expan- 
sion [Baker & Taylor. $1.00], Theodore 
Marburg’s Expansion [Murphy. 15 
cents], and The Golden Horseshoe [Mac- 
millan. $1.50], edited by Stephen Bonsal, 
deserve reading; and, in connection with 
the Chinese situation, Alexander Michie’s 
China and Christianity |Knight & Millet. 
$1.00], Miss E. R. Scidmore’s China, the 
Long-lived Empire [$2.50], A. R. Col- 
quhon’s Overland to China |Harper. 
$3.00], The Crisis in China, by Rev. Gib- 
bert Reed, Hon. John Barrett, etc., and 
China and the Powers [Small & Maynard. 
$2.00], by Alleyne Ireland, are valuable. 


The Bible in Yiddish 

The Jews of Russia, Poland and the east 
of Europe, many of whom have lately 
colonized large quarters of our American 
cities, almost all of them speak a mixture 
of Hebrew and German, with abundant 
additions from other tongues, which is 
known as Yiddish. Although generally 
considered a jargon, it has several dis- 
tinct dialects, an extensive literature and 
many newspapers. The numerous books 
and papers printed in Hebrew letters and 
found on many newsstands and in the 
hands of readers in public conveyances 
are written in this tongue. To the vast 
majority of these Yiddish-speaking Jews 
Hebrew is a dead language, known only 
to the learned, and yet the only Bible to 
which they have had free access is the 
usual cumberous and expensive Old Tes- 
tament printed in Hebrew, with commen- 
taries from the Talmud. To meet this 
need of a version in the vernacular, Mr. 
Bergmann of the London City Mission 
has just finished and sent out a version 
both of the Old Testament and the New 
in Yiddish, which will appeal to these six 
or seven millions of Jews who do not un- 
derstand Hebrew, and it is being widely 
circulated. The permission of the em- 
peror of Russia has been granted, says 
the London Christian World, for the free 
circulation of this version among the 
crowded millions of the Russian Yiddish- 
speaking Jews. 


They say that it is an ill mason that re- 
fuseth any stone; and there is no knowl- 
edge but, in a skillful hand, serves either 
positively as it is, or else to illustrate 
some other knowledge.—George Herbert. 
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The Literature of the Day 


John Morley’s Cromwell * 


“Firm in his belief in direct communion 
with God, a sovereign Power unseen; heark- 
ening for the divine voice, his steps guided 
by the divine hand, yet he moved full in the 
world and in the life of the world.” This 
sentence, from one of Mr. Morley’s repeated 
characterizations of Cromwell, supplies the 
keynote to the latter’s life. He possessed in 
a very unusual degree the consciousness of 
the divine presence. Simple, direct, sincere 
as he was by nature, this consciousness meant 
more to him than it meant to most other 
equally devout men and it molded his career. 
Cromwell also lived, as Mr. Morley makes 
exceedingly clear, in an age peculiarly adapted 
for the leadership of such aman as he. The 
dominant Puritanism itself had separated into 
many zealous parties and the nation was in 
a state of spiritual ferment. Two principles 
had asserted themselves successfully in sharp 
contrast with previous English experience. 
One was that of free churches, the other that 
of toleration. Yet they were not compre- 
hended thoroughly either in themselves or 
their inevitable consequences. That the gov- 
ernment should not control the church was 
by no means believed, except by a few pro- 
gressive individuals, and toleration was not 
generally understood to be properly universal. 

England was struggling up towards the un- 
derstanding of true democracy. It advanced 
a long step under Cromwell but soon lost 
much of its gain. As Mr. Morley declares, 
tre effective revolution did not come until 
thirty years later and then was aristocratic 
rather than democratic. Cromwell did not 
succeed in turning the current of English 
thought and life permanently into the chan- 
nels which he marked out for them. He failed 
in important particulars. He did not learn 
that a parliament, with all its faults, is rather 
to be trusted than an army, nor did he wina 
place among the original and constructive 
statesmen of history. But he recognized the 
great issue of his time, viz., whether preroga- 
tive were to be the basis of the government of 
England, and he taught the English people so 
much of liberty that, although they sought it 
often by methods distasteful to him and, indeed, 
did not adhere to his conception of the thing 
itself, they gained it substantially at last, and 
never to part with it, and their final victory 
was due in no small degree to Cromwell’s 
action, example and influence. 

Mr. Morley is a keen analyst of character 
andevents. In telling the story of Cromwell’s 
eareer he has left nothing in shadow which 
needed to be illumined. His portraits—of 
Charles, Strafford, Laud, Pym, Hampden, 
and others, as truly as Cromwell’s own—are 
drawn with candor as well as vividness and 
with consummate realism. His unraveling of 
the confused web of conditions, circumstances 
and influences is more successful than was to 
be expected. The main outlines of: fact are 
established beyond question. The career of 
Cromwell as private citizen, legislator, soldier, 
general, statesman and dictator is narrated 
with genuine sympathy yet with no failure of 
self-control and sound judgment. Out of the 
searching, sifting, weighing and balancing 
process—which none the less is fascinatingly 
interesting to the reader and as far as possi- 
ble from seeming cold-blooded or mechanical 
—the hero’s character emerges in undeniable 
grandeur. 

It is no demi-god but a very human Crom- 
well who is here portrayed. It is aman who 
sometimes aimed amiss and more often went 
astray when pursuing a true aim; who made 


great failures here or there for lack of knowl- 


edge or of shrewdness to use what knowledge 
he had. Yet itisagood man and a great man, 
a paeneer in the long fight for civil and reli- 
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gious liberty, a brave, unselfish promoter of 
England’s best welfare as he understood it, a 
world-figure, fairly deserving the honor which 
has been given him ever since his time. Mr. 
Morley’s work goes much more into particu- 
lars than Governor Roosevelt’s, which we re- 
cently noticed, and is far more scholarly and 
thorough as well by far the superior in lit- 
erary graces. But the Roosevelt biography 
had a somewhat different purpose in view of 
which the fact that they differ so much is not 
specially to its discredit. Each is able and 
vivid, but Mr. Morley’s is that which thought- 
ful readers, true students of history and char- 
acter, will prefer. 


Our Political Parties 


Here are three volumes on the same topic 
issued almost simultaneously. Qne is Hon. 
J. H. Hopkins’s History of Political Parties 
in the United States;* another, by Prof. J. 
P. Gordy, is the first of tive intended volumes 
of a work bearing precisely the same title; t 
the third, by Prof. Jesse Macy, is called 
Political Parties in the United States, t but 
covers only the years 1846-61. Their topic 
never lacks interest or importance, and just 
at present, as the echoes of an exciting presi- 
dential election are dying away, and there is 
open criticism of each of the two great 
parties and more or less talk and rudimentary 
endeavor directed towards the formation of a 
new national party, its discussion is more 
than ordinarily pertinent. 

Mr. Hopkins, an ex-congressman from 
Pennsylvania, has confined himself chiefly to 
history. He has outlined the origins and ca- 
reers of successive parties, Federalists, Anti- 
Federalists, Democrats, Whigs, Anti-Masons, 
Free Soilers, Labor, Prohibition, Greenback, 
ete., stating the leading facts tersely and, so 
far as we can see, candidly, quoting suf- 
ficiently from platforms, and supplying im- 
portant statistics. It is difficult to determine 
his own political sentiments. Among his con- 
clusions are these: that both the two great 
existing parties have recognized the doctrine 
of State Rights ; that the Democrats have been 
vacillating or equivocal upon the money ques- 
tion; that the Republicans have violated the 
Constitution in their reconstruction policy ; 
and that both parties have been inconsistent 
in action upon the tariff and other subjects. 
The book wili prove valuable for reference. 

Professor Gordy’s volume introduces a sec- 
ond, carefully revised edition of a work al- 
ready known. Since that came out he has 
altered his opinion of Alexander Hamilton, 
now believing that Hamilton’s political phi- 
losophy was held by a small minority of the 
Federalists who shaped the policy of the 
country up to the election of John Adams, 
that the measures due to this philosophy 
caused the overthrow of the party in 1800, 
and that there was little difference between 
the views of the majority of the Federalists 
then and those of the leading Republicans in 
1815. This first volume comes down to 1809. 
The history discusses principles and policies 
intelligently and instructively. 

Professor Macy’s book belongs to the Citi- 
zen’s Library of Economics, Politics and So- 
ciology, edited by Prof. R. T. Ely. It deals 
primarily with our two chief modern parties. 
The first two chapters discuss the modern 
political party and the origin of American 
party system helpfully, and those succeeding 
are historical and critical studies of party 
issues, politics before the Civil War and now, 
the relation of slavery to that war, etc., the 
great failure of the Whig party being spe- 
cially cons.dered throughout. More limited 
in scope than either of the two foregoing 
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works, this one also concentrates attention 
upon certain features of its chosen period 
more than they. An occasional over-state- 
ment does not really lessen its essential can- 
dor and trustworthiness and it is written in- 
terestingly. 


Eleanor * 


This is Mrs. Humphry Ward’s new novel. 
Although it hardly will be recalled hereafter 
as one of the famous novels of our time, it is 
a fine work. Like its predecessors by the 
same author it is carefully, conscientiously 
written. But it lacks that touch of enthusi- 
asm which marks the really great novel. It 
exhibits a high order of talent but not genius. 
One admires it but does not warm to it. It 
interests but does not engross. It does not 
insist upon being thought about after it has 
been laid aside, like many stories inferior to 
it in intellectual and literary power. 

The scene is modern Italy. The hero, an Eng- 
lishman, Edward Manisty, selfish, moody and 
somewhat soured, brilliant in ability but a 
failure in political life, undertakes to demon- 
strate in a book that the struggles of the Ital- 
ians for freedom have been wrong and that 
the absolute supremacy of the Papacy is the 
ideal condition. But he has to abandon his 
task, convinced of its impracticability, if not 
absurdity. The principal heroine, Eleanor, 
a widow and his cousin, is his amanuensis and 
literary other self, and loves him, and he fan- 
cies himself in love with her. Into their little 
circle enters Lucy, a New England maiden 
and something of a Puritan. At first repelled 
by her, Manisty falls fast in love with her. 
How she resists him and flies from him in her 
loyalty to Eleanor, and how Eleanor sacrifices 
herself for them, make up the balance of the 
book, of which the minor characters are 
equally well drawn and contribute effectively 
to bring on the climax. 

The story offers a clear, faithful, effective 
picture of Italy as such visitors find it. Great 
skill is shown in selecting representatives of 
many types of Italian thought and life, espe- 
cially Roman Catholic, and in maneuvering 
them, as well as in the descriptions of scenes 
and events. No other recent work exhibits 
evidence of more painstaking labor to master 
details and fix them in their settings truly. 
It impresses especially the unwavering effort 
of the papal authorities to take advantage of 
every means to gain their ends and the slow 
but irresistible progress against them of in- 
telligence and freedom. 

But the interest of the story after all lies 
chiefly in its actors, because their characters 
are so pronounced, so different and so well 
sustained. The mental struggles of Eleanor, 
realizing that her cousin no longer needs her 
and, having almost returned her love, has 
finally given his heart to her friend, her half- 
frantic attempts to prevent their engagement, 
and her rise at last to the moral height of 
surrender ; the gradual dawn of love in Lu- 
cy’s heart, her appreciation of Eleanor’s 
feelings, her horror of being the cause of 
Manisty’s coolness towards Eleanor, and her 
acceptance at last of Eleanor’s self-efface- 
ment; and Manisty’s transformation from 
the col.-blooded, selfish, absorbed student, 
fond of his cousin and half persuaded to offer 
himself to her, to the passionate lover of her 
friend; these are portrayed with masterful 
clearness and skill—yet ever from the out- 
side, ever without causing one to forget him- 
self, and with an occasional wish that the 
story did not take so long to be told. 

The book deserves high praise, but not the 
highest. If Mrs. Ward only could lose her- 


‘self now and then in her writing; could write 


because she must, and cannot resist, instead 
of because she has chosen to; could put not 
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less head work but more heart work into her 
chapters; she would be the foremost novelist 
of our day. But apparently it is not in her to 
do this. Her conscientiousness is an example 
for others, and we well may be grateful that 
her best is as fine as it is, and not ask of her 
the impossible. There are two editions of 
the story; one, for holiday gifts, in two ele- 
gant volumes in a box and with full-page 
drawings; the other neat and handsome but 
not illustrated and less costly. 


Old Time Journeying 


How Mrs. Alice Morse Earle manages to 
write so many books of such conspicuous ex- 
cellence it is hard to understand. She has 
accumulated a great mass of material relating 
to colonial life and to that of the early part of 
this century in this country, and she knows 
how to embody it in books at once historically 
valuable and rich in varied interest. Ier 
latest volume is Staye Coach and Tavern 
Days,* one of the most entertaining of all. 

Before the advent of the railruad, the neces- 
sities of travel by coach created a vast num- 
ber of taverns throughout the country, and 
the difference between them and those in the 
cities and large towns was not so great as at 
present. They possessed 
many interesting character- 
istics and each had its recog- 
nized individuality. Its 
signboard, its t proom, its 
ballroom, its specialties in 
cookery, and other note- 
worthy features were 
famous for scores of miles 
around. The gain in speed 
of modern travel and even 
the luxury of the Pullman 
palace car do, not wholly 
compensate for the loss of 
the exhilaration of coaching 
in the open air and often 
through a beautiful country, 
and few of our up-to-date 
city hotels afford any more 
true comfort than the former 
inns. 

Mrs. Earle describes in 
these pages a large number 
of these inns, or taverns, 
and the old stage-coaches, 
their drivers, teams and 
usages. Her volume is il- 
lustrated freely and admir- 
ably and one cannot help 
being glad that the bicycle 
and automobile gradually 
are creating ademand for local accommodation 
which will revive many of the inns of old. 
There will be less liquor drinking in them 
than in the past, because social usage in this 
respect has altered greatly and for the better, 
but they may reproduce in time the best 
features of their former attractiveness and 
success, although they are not likely ever to 
be what they were in the height of the coach- 
ing days. 

This volume is one of the most tempting on 
the list of holiday volumes for the year. It 
reproduces an old-fashioned swinging tavern 
signboard in colors on its cover, and is printed 
and bound handsomely and issued in a box. 


The Apostolic Teaching and 
Christ’s 


The Kerr Lectures for 1900, delivered by 
Rev. R. J. Drummond, of Edinburgh, are out 
in this volume, The Relation of the Apostolic 
Teaching to the Teaching of Christ.t It is 
profound and even abstruse, the offering of a 
theologian and metaphysician to his fellow- 
experts rather than that of a preacher to his 
fellowmen. It exhibits the methods and man- 
ner of the accomplished critical student but it 


* Macmillan Co. $2.00. 
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lacks eloquence, although perhaps as moving 
as its method permits. There is no want of 
ability, sincerity or conscientiousness. But 
one would expect such a theme to be handled 
with less of the profoundly scholastic manner 
than some others. 

It points out that the disciples appealed to 
Christ throughout as their authority and re- 
garded themselves merely as exponents of his 
teachings. Yet the personal element natu- 
rally caused differences in the form and man- 
ner of their teaching. But the truths which 
he held to be fundamental they regarded sim- 
ilarly. In substance their teaching was his 
teaching, and no modern dilution or modifica- 
tion of it would have been consented to by 
them. Naturally, however, their terminology 
often differed from his, even while embodying 
the same substance, and in New Testament 
study this divergence does not mean disagree- 
ment but rather difference of capacity, and 
may even be proof of fundamen al agreement. 

Moreover, ditferent apostles give special 
prominence and emphasis to special aspects 
of Christ’s teachings without thereby intend- 
ing to disregard other aspects left in the back- 
ground. Furthermore, in some instances 
Christ’s followers, passing beyond his origi- 
nal utterances, have drawn deductions from 
them and developed them without thus failing 
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ways bea safe guide. But there is plenty of 
suggestion in these papers which is worth 
attention. Most of the great catastrophes in 
human history, he holds, have been due to the 
instinctive effort of humanity to adjust itself 
to changes in the conditions of life caused by 
the movement from point to point of the inter- 
national center of empire and wealth. The 
French Revolution illustrated this, when the 
world’s capital had definit. ly become London. 

Civilization now appears to have entered 
upon another period of unrest, and this sug- 
gests study of the condition of Great Britain. 
Such study indicates, at the least, that ihe 
economic supremacy of London is_ being 
transferred to New York, a change which 
must inevitably affect the whole world, and 
must for some time cause international con- 
flicts such as have begun. Mr. Adams has 
enough to offer in support of his theory to 
prevent careful students from dismissing it 
hastily as if undeserving of heed. The tokens 
of England’s decadence in the West Indies 
and elsewhere as well as at home are not to be 
given too much weight but certainly may not 
be overlooked. But Mr. Adams pays too little 
heed to the tremendous saving power of the 
great body of intelligent, Christian English- 
men. 

Mr. Adams points out, and it is rendering 
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in loyalty to him. The argument for the rea- 
sonableness and propriety of this develop- 
ment is perhaps the most striking and signifi- 
cant portion of the ork. The author guards 
himself carefully but argues in support of it, 
citing the history of the doctrine of the Trin- 
ity as an example, and suggesting appropriate 
tests to be applied. 

The authority of the apostles, it is pointed 
out, although second to that of Christ, drawn 
from him and existent at all only because 
from him, is next to his and close behind his. 
Their unrivaled place in the esteem of the 
Christian Church belongs to them rightly. 
We must go through them to get to Christ 
himself. We may learn to know him even 
better than they knew him for we have the 
light thrown back upon him from Christian 
history. But we cannot dispense with them. 
The apostolic teaching cannot be set aside. 


Can We Afford Not to Expand 


Six recent essays by Mr. Brooks Adams 
have been grovped in a volume called Ameri- 
ca’s Economic Supremacy.* They are un- 
usually provocative of reflection as one reads 
them. The author takes wide and long views 
of nations and their affairs, and may not al- 
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From Stage Coach and Tavern Days. 


useful service, that, if his theory be true, we of 
the U nited States are forced for our actual self- 
preservation to compete for empire. If we suf- 
fer our trade with China to be lessened or lim- 
ited, as the troubles there find settlement, it will 
mean far more than a mere money loss to this 
country. It will involve a moral loss and 
will tend towards, if it do not bring about, 
our decadence as a nation. These positions 
reveal the noveity and significance of his 
views, and the timely and special interest of 
his chapters. 


The New Books 


« * »« In some cases, books announced in this de- 


partment will be reviewed editorially later. 


RELIGION 
Apostolic Teaching and Christ’s Teaching. 
By Rev. R. J. Drummond. pp. 432. Charles 


Scribner’s Sons. Imported, 84.50. 

The Psalms of David. Illustrated. By Louis 

Rhead. pp. 284. F. H. Revell Co. $2.50, 
A handsome holiday book. Paper, in two 
colors and tints. Type, page-borders and 
binding picturesque and attractive. Mr. 
Rhead’s sixteen full-page and other illustra- 
tions are striking in conception and artistic in 
execution. The Oriental type of face is repro- 
duced skillfully. The drawing of the pictures 
is simple but strong and full of action. They 
embody the sentiment of the text with dis- 
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tinct success, although they depict that which 
prompted the psalms illustrated rather than 
the actual language of the psalms themselves. 
An introductory study by Dr. N. D. Hillis is 
an additional attraction in the volume. The 
book is sold in a neat box. 

The Unaccountable Man. By D. J. Burrell, 

D.D. pp. 310. F. H. Revell Co. 
Another collection of the virile, devout and 
ever pertinent and stimulating sermons of 
one of New York city’s most successful 
preachers. Takes title from the first, but 
all center about Christ. Specially fitted to 
interest young people. 

The Path of Life. By Rev. 

pp. 248. Thomas Whittaker. 
A score of strong sermons by the Dean of the 
Episcopal Theological School at Cambridge. 


George Hodges. 
81.00, 


Practical, earnest and popular, yet full of 
meat for thoughtful minds. 
The Man Paul. By R. E. Speer. pp. 303. 


F. H. Revell Co. 75 cents. 
Brings out the personality of the apostle with 
skill and success. Makes him seem real and 
living as a student, friend, citizen and apos- 
tle. Not novel but carries out its idea unusu- 
ally well. A truly helpful little book. 


Christianity Supernatural. By H. C. Minton, 
D.D. pp. 167. Westminster Press. 75 cents. 


Popular and a times rhetorical as if prepared 
originally for public delivery. A vigorous, 
thoughtful exposition. Special heed given to 
miracles. The supreme evidence rightly de- 
Clared to be Christ him- 
self. Will aid inquirers 
and young Christians. 
Why Infants a 
Bap tized. By E. 


WwW lites pp. 111. W wane 
minster Press. 50 
cents. 


Argues that infants 
may fulfill the con- 
ditions prerequisite to 
baptism as the official 
initiatory rite of the 
visible church, viz., 
membership in the visi- 
ble church, presump- 
tive regeneration and 
capability of receiving 
spiritual grace, and 
therefore should be 
baptized. The first of 
these three points offers 
the most difficulty, 
which is met by advanc- 
ing the theory of birth- 
right. The book is in- 
genious, able, candid 
and convincing. 
The Angelsand Their 
Ministrations. By k. 
M. Patterson, D. D., 
LL.D. pp. 133. West- 
minster Press. 75 cents. 
Whether all of the 
author’s deductions from Scripture are as 
trustworthy as he thinks may be questionable. 
But he has offered an interesting interpreta- 
tion and exposition, and his book reminds the 
reader of facts or probabilities often disre- 
garded and adapted to increase one’s sense 
of the reality of the supernatural world. 
A Soul’s Meditations. Compiled by Mrs. J. H. 
Root. pp. 189. Bonnell, Silver & Co. 
Suggestive and helpful to a Christian heart. 
The fruit of experience of life and deep suf- 


fering, yet full of strength and cheer. Hand- 
somely bound. 
The Conquest of the Sioux, By S.C. Gilman. 
pp. 86. Bowen-Merrill Co. 15 cents. 


A reprint in the third edition of a simp!e, ef- 
fective account of faithful, successful mis- 
sionary work. Such work makes nations and 
such books will be worth more to posterity 
than many whole libraries of volumes at 
present popular. 


Every Day Livin By Mrs. Sarah K. Bolton. 
pp. 45 ; ag | Man Who Kept Himself in Re- 
52; The Youth’s Dream of ia. 
pp. 30 y 
Thwing; The Strength of Being 
Chae, “By Pres. D.S. eng pp. 45; Noble 
Womanhood. By Kev. C. ole. pp. 61; 
and If Ye Love Me. By at ia M. Knowles 
pp. 65. Day’s Work Series. L. C. Page & Co. 
Each 35 cents, 
Tasteful little volumes full of sound sense 
and wholesome practical religion. Free from 


cant and abounding in helpfulness and inter- 
est. 
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Napoleon. The Last Phase. By Lord Rose- 
bery. pp. 283, Harper & Bros. $3.00, 


Oliver Cromwell. By John Morley. pp. 486. 

Century Co, $3.50. 

Francis Parkman. By C. H. 

394. Little, Brown & Co. 82.00, 

Verbeck of Japan. By W. E. Griffis. 

F. H. Revell Co. 
To Dr. Guido Fridolin Verbeck, a Hollander 
by birth but an American and finally a Jap- 
anese by residence and service, Japan owes a 
lasting debt. He was a foremost missionary 
—of the Reformed Church—educator, preacher 
and scholar. He did important work in trans- 
lating the Bible into Japanese. Although 
modest and retiring, he gained an immense 
influence, and used it discreetly for the high- 
est ends. He was one of the unobtrusive men 
who are more potent forces in shaping history 
than many statesmen. Dr. Griffis has de- 
scribed him and his splendid work with af- 
fectionate zeal, and the story of his life will 
inspire many. 

Memoirs of the Life of Edward Gibbon. Ed- 


ited by Dr. G. B. Hill. pp. 360. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.75. 


In Putnam’s Library of Standard Literature. 
Text based upon that of Lord Sheffield, first 
editor of Gibbon’s autobiography. Gibbon 
was not a man to be greatly loved or even 
respected and Dr. Hill’s frankness in the 
preface is commendable. Nor is the story of 
his career notably interesting, or his manner 


Farnham. pp. 


pp. 376. 
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of describing it specially entertaining. But 
the outline of the history of an author so well 
known is worth preserving, aud Dr. Hill has 


done his work well. 
Contemporary periosn, Composers. By Ru- 
pert Hughes. pp. 457. . Page & Co. $1.50. 


A study of American music with critiques 
upon our chief living composers, and short 
biographies. Valuable, not necessarily as an 
authority but as giving the judgments and 
suggestions of an intelligent and accomplished 
student of the subject. Suggestive and inter- 
esting to musical people. The many portraits, 
musical autographs and compositions included 
render it trebly enjoyable. A remunerative 
book where love and knowledge of music are 
family characteristics. 

Famous Pianists. By H. C. 

L. C. Page & Co. $1.50. 
Biographical and critical, the former more 
than the latter. The limits of space forbid 
mention of composers, and, indeed, of some 
well-known pianists. Butthe list described is 
fairly complete. The volume belongs to the 
Music Lovers’ Series. 


Lahee. pp. 845. 


The World’s Discoverers. By W. H. Johnson. 


pp. 416. Little, Brown & Co, $1.50. 
Tells of Marco Polo, Magellan, Columbus, 
Drake, Franklin and others who have tried to 
find a route by sea from Europe to the Indies. 
Includes the modern Arctic explorer, Norden- 
skiold. Combines history and biography ef- 
fectively into a stirring book, rich in interest 
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and information for everybody. ‘Well illus- 


trated. 
Adam Duncan. By H. W. Wilson. pp. 156. 
Small, Maynard & Co. 75 cents. 
One of the Westminster Biographies. Dun- 
can was a famous British admiral a hundred 
years ago. 
Andrew Jackson. By W.G. Brown. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 75 cents. 
Concise, temperate, candid and interesting. 
A good example of discriminating work. 
Life of Mrs. Booth. By W. T. Stead. 
F. H. Revell Co. $1.25. 
A fervent and graphic character sketch of 
this remarkable woman, 
Lives of the Painters, Sculptors and Archi- 


tects. Vol. By Giorgio Vasari. pp. 208, Mac- 
millan Co, 50 cents. 


The first of eight pretty volumes, to be called 
the Temple Vasari, issued like the Temple 
Classics. 


pp. 156, 


pp. 256, 


POETRY 


The Complete Wore of Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning. 6 vols . Y. Crowell & Co. $4.50. 


Six dainty little Sekidion in a substantial, 
handsome box. The frontispieces are the 
only illustrations. Although the volumes are 
small their type is clear. 
Through the Year with Birds and Poets. 
Compiled by sarah Williams. pp. 323. Lee & 
Shepard. $2.00, 
A fine collection of American poems about 
birds, classified by seasons and illustrated by 
a title-page for each 
month representing 
some birds associated 
with that month A 
dozen fine half-tone 
pictures represent well- 
known species. En- 
ables one to realize 
pleasantly, and perhaps 
for the first time, how 
many of our poets have 
written about our 
native birds, and how 
inspiring the theme has 
proved. The volume 
will find its way nat- 
arally into the home 
library. 
Songs of Two. By 
A. S. Hardy. pp. 36. 
Charles Seribner’s 
Sons. $1.00, 
A few love songs and 
a few miscellaneous 
poems. Reveals a cer- 
tain freshness and 
force of introspective 
perception, of sympa- 


; ; thy and of expres- 
From The Psalms of David. sion. These are poems 
to be read many 

times. 
Orpheus. By Mrs. Fields. pp. 41. Houghton, 


Mifflin & Co. 
A fresh rendering, in dignified, impressive 
verse, of the vld legend of Orpheus and Eu- 
rydice. Some passages are exceedingly musi- 
eal. 

The Man with the Hoe. By 

ham. Doxey’s. New York. 
Inthe Lark Edition, which is simple yet pic- 
turesque, artistic and uncommonly effective. 
The most attractive form by far in which this 
popular poem has appeared. 


pi.uw, 


Edwin Mark- 


Lyrical Vignettes. By F. V. N. Painter. pp. 
114. sibley & Ducker. Boston. 
Unpretending but excellent poems, simple, 


natural and full of feeling. 


The Rose of Joy. By Josephine L. Roberts. 
pp. 44. Neely Company. New Yor 
A lesson of service and self-forgetfulness 


taught in a short, agreeable poem in blank 


verse. Shows avility and possesses interest. 
Speedwell. By Anna J. Granniss. pp. 64. 
Published by the author. Plainfield, 50 
cents. 


Devout in sentiment and aimed simply and 
practically to help others. But marred by 
many metrical faults. Never rises to a high 
level, but goes home to the common under- 
standing and heart. Yet too often offends the 
ear. 


In the Sweetness of Childhood. Selected by 
Grace Hartshorne. 
$1.50. 


pp. 172. Dana Estes & Co. 
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Choice poems by many authors. Some writers 
are famous, most are well known and all de- 
serve their places here. The eternal attract- 
iveness of childhood justifies such a compila- 
tion and the skill with which it has been made 
has produced a charming volume for the 
home. Illustrated and bound tastefully. 

Taipelye and Baby Bong s. Collected by 

Ai 6 =? Gosset. pp. 117. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
A charming collection illustrated prettily. 
The most attractive book of the sort known to 
us. 

FICTION 


Stringtown on the Pike. By J.U. Lioyd. pp. 
414. Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.5 


The Heart of the Ancient Wood. By C.G.D. 

Roberts. pp. 276. Silver, Burdett & Co. $1.50. 
A fascinating tale of wood-life. The heroine’s 
power over wild animals is almost incredible, 
yet is described so naturally that it seems pos- 
sible. Indeed, instances of its illustration in 
a lesser degree have occurred repeatedly. Hu- 
mane and useful suggestions are made about 
the treatment of animals. The romance in- 
volved is handled skillfully and the whole 
story is simple and beautiful—a true idyll. 
Old and young will like it. 

Visiting the Sin. By Emma Rayner. pp. 448. 

Small, Maynard & Co. $1.56 
Unusually powerful. aceuiians and Ten- 
nesseeans of the back mountain districts are 
the actors. The dramatic plot hinging upon a 
misunderstanding at last cleared up, is intri- 
cate but not obscure. Popular superstitions 
play a prominent part, and the natural nobil- 
ity of such people comes out strongly. Too 
long but excellent. Vivid in local coloring. 

Crittenden. By come Pox, Jr. pp. 256, Charles 

Scribner’s Sons. $1.2! 
A romance of the seanes war with Spain. A 
few characters boldly and delicately drawn, a 
simple plot skillfully developed, and a sympa- 
thy and force in narration which supplement 
one another finely make up a good story. The 
account of the fighting in Cuba is remarkably 
vivid. 

So Times. By 1). D. Wells. pp. 439. 

J. F. Taylor & Co. $1.50. 
A very complicated plot yet sufticiently intelli- 
gible and well worked out. A novel of diplo- 
macy, intrigue and love, involving unusual 
types of character portrayed with real skill. 
Unusually entertaining. 

Lord Linlithgow. By Morley Koberts. pp. 

319. Harper & Bros. 81.50, 
A spirited study of personal and _ political 
honor. Based upon recent British political 
changes. (Cecil Rhodes introduced under an- 
other name. A bold, outspoken novel of the 
day, already much discussed in England be- 
cause of its unusual frankness. 

Fortune’s Boats. By Barbara Yechton. pp. 

357. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.5 
A novel of pleasant home life, abimaiiitus 
struggle, and the haps and mishaps occurring 
to a houseful of young people of good family, 
self-dependent in part for support, well nur- 
tured and highly principled. The uncle is 
one of the best characters and is finely con- 
ceived. A wholesome, inspiring book for 
young folks growing up. 

A White Guard to Satan. By Alice ie. Ewell. 

pp. 187. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 31.2 
Short and unpretending, but excellent. Se enes 
in Bacon’s rebellion in 1676 in Virginia are 
reproduced. The imitation of the quaint 
style of speech of the time is effective. 
Well conceived and written and of consider- 
able interest. 

The ener. of Nimes. By M. Imlay Taylor, 

pp. 277. . McClurg & Co. $1.25. 
A sb tale of France at the opening of 
the eighteenth century. Religious hatred 
and fidelity, persecution and tragedy, love 
and hate, are illustrated vividly. The hero 
himself, a humble hunchback, is specially 
fine. Full of interest and of historical value. 

The Prodigal. By Mary H. Foote. pp. 99. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25, 
How a reckless young man is reformed by a 
sensible, sympathetic woman is told briefly 
and touchingly. A capital little story and 
makes helpful suggestions about character 
and life indirectly but effectively. 

The Worldlings. By Leonard Merrick. pp. 

328. Doubleday, Page & Co. New York. $1.50. 
A criminal deception and its outcome. Points 
a moral strongly and is a vivid, striking 
novel. All turns out well after all. 


Guie cksand. By Hesvey White. pp.328. Small. 
aynard & Co. $1. 
The history of a scant household chiefly 
inthe West. A powerful but depressing pic- 
ture of the narrowing, dwarfing influence of 
the limitations of circumstance, ignorance 
and superficial ideas of religion. Exhibits 
the possible tyranny of certain types of do- 
mestic affection. Morbid and discouraging, 
in spite of undeniable ability. 

Marr’d in Making. By Baroness von Hutten. 

pp. 305. J.B. Lippincott Co. $1.25. 
A pitiful story of a girl born with a moral 
twist in her nature whose career ends in sui- 
cide. The conclusion suggested, that for 
such a character there is no hope of rising 
into a noble, happy life, is morbid and false, 
although the author may not have meant to 
teach anything but a pity for such unfortu- 
nately endowed beings. 

Souls in rine: By Matinnet B. Robinson. 

pp. 308, F. H. Revell Co. $1.2 
Aims to scum Christian activity and sin- 
cerity in helping the poor and degraded. 
Better in intent than execution. Not well 
constructed or specially interesting, and 
leaves impression that young women may 
run too large risks in undiscriminating at- 
tempts to help those in need of being re- 
formed. 

The Way of the World and Other Ways. 

7 Katharine E. Conway. pp. 251. Pilot Pap: 
A Roman Catholic novel. Shows meanness 
of gossip, backbiting and pushing for social 
recognition. Not a great story but readable. 

Eros and Psyche. Retold by Paul Carus. pp. 

99. Open Court Pub. Co. 
The old Greek classical legend rendered 
afresh, after Apuleius, but with the flip- 
paney of his satire amended and bringing 
out the real underlying seriousness and 
spiritual philosophy which the story con- 
tains. Well written and illustrated. 

A Kentucky Cardinal; Aftermath. By J. L. 

Allen. pp. 276. Mae millan Co. $2.50. 
A finely and abundantly illustrated edition 
of these two alreaiy favorite stories by Mr. 
Allen. Will be a popular holiday gift. 

Old Fires and Profitable Ghosts. By N. T. 

Quiller-Couch. pp. 384. Charles Seribner’s 

Sons. $1.50. 
Short stories dealing more or less intimately 
with apparitions. Fresh, picturesque and 
sometimes weird. Thrilling but not as dis- 
agreeable as many such stories. Most read- 
ers will like them very much. 

Through Old Rose Glasses. By Mary T. Earle. 

pp. Due Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 
Kight delightful short stories, of which four 
are reprints. Deal largely with Southern 
scenes and people and are original and grace- 
ful. 

Half Portions. pp. 169. Life Pub. Co. 
Short, lively stories by different writers, full 
of entertainment and finely illustrated. <A 
capital book to read on the train. 

Men of Marlowe’s. By aire, ae Dudeney. 

pp. 289. Henry Holt & Co. $1 
Stories of residents ina London inn of court, 
like Lineoln’s Inn. They exhibit considera- 
ble ability, but the characters are common- 
place and often vulgar. There is tragedy and 
also comedy, yet no engrossing interest. 

The Storyof Dago. By Annie F. Johnston. pp. 

lus. L. GC. Page & Coa, 50 cents: The Water- 

People. By C. L. Sleight. pp. 153; For His 

Country. By Marshall Saunders. pp- 60. L.C. 

Page & Co. Each 50 cents. 
In Cosy Corner Series. Stories, longer or 
shorter, and all simple, graphic and often 
amusing or touching. Very enjoyable. 


JUVENILE 

In the Days of Jefferson. Ky Hezekiah pe 

terworth. pp. 284. D. Appleton & Co. $1.5 
A story for buys, written with zest and “ead 
ing a substantial purpose, viz., to exhibit how 
Jetferson’s early development led -naturally 
to his writing the preamble to the Declara- 
tion of Independence, and how events caused 
the purchase by the United States of the 
Louisiana territory and the enunciation of 
the Monroe doctrine. 

The Adventures of Odysseus. By F. S. Mar- 


om R. J.C. Mayor and F. 4 Stanwell. pp. 227. 
. P. Dutton & Co. 


A seule of the famous, fascinating Odys- 
sey into modern English for young people. 
Illustrated and engrossing. A fortunate con- 
ception well executed. 
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areveler Tales of South Africa. By Heze- 
ot we Butterworth. pp. 328. Dana Estes & Co, 


The ed of a new series similar to the famous 
Zig-zag Journeys by the same author. Tells 
of present political condition of South Af- 
rica. Uses stories more or less connected in 
character. Entertaining, instructive and jl- 
lustrated freely, but not very well. 

Friend or Foe. By F. .. , Calla. pp. 328, 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1. 
Exhibits the author’s ‘usual “ability in clear, 
strong portrayal of both incident and charac- 
ter. Aaron Burr is prominent. The time is 
that of the war of 1812 and the scene Connec- 
ticut. Wholesome and-enjoyable. 

Reuben James. By Cyrus T. Brady. pp. 158. 

D. Appleton & Co. $1.50, 
In the author’s most spirited manner and 
valuable for its portrayal of the character and 
life of the ordinary American man-of-war’s 
man in our old navy. The boys will prize it. 

The Young Gun Bearer. By G. W. Browne. 

pp. 334, L.C. Page & Co. $1.00, 
A story of Acadia and the siege of Louisburg. 
Sets forth the causes which led to the deporta- 
tion of the Acadians. Exciting and the more 
picturesque for its historic background. One 
of the Woodranger Tales. 

On to Pekin. By Edward Stratemeyer. pp 

322. Lee & Shepard. $1.25. 
A boy’s book in the author’s usual style. 
Based upon events in the Chinese struggle 
now in progress. Many of the characters in 
the Old Glory Series reappear here. 

For the Honor of the School. By R. H. Bar- 

bour. pp. 253. D. Appleton & Co. ‘$1.50. 
A superior book for boys. Makes use of the 
ever-present enthusiasm in athletics and in 
rivalries of school with school to inculcate a 
spirit of honor, generosity and manliness. 
Enjoyable from cover to cover. 

The Substitute Quarterback. By Eustace 

Williams. pp. 213. Dana Estes & Co. $1.25. 
A first-rate football story. Spirited and 
wholesome. 

‘ The Boy Duck Hunters. By y. E. Kellogg. 

pp. 265. Dana Estes & Co. $1.54 
Entertaining and instructive aie birds and 
how to shoot them. Very properly opposes 
the killing of song birds. 

Lee a Mountain Hero. By F. H. Sweet. pp 

145. Westminster Press. 75 cents. 
Lively, enjoyable and helpful. The boys: will 
gain good impressions from it. 

How Donald Kept Faith. By Kate W. Ham- 

ilton, pp.104. Westminster Press. 75 cents. 
A story of high purpose and sturdy endeavor 
in a boy of low degree. Readable and stimu- 
lating. 

The Boy from Beaver Hollow. By Sophie 

Swett. pp. 139. Westminster Press. 75 cents. 
Sensible, stirring and helpful. 

A Little Ray of Sunshine. By Jennie Chap- 
pell. pp. 123. T. Nelson & Sons. 50 cents. 
Entertaining and religious. A good Sunday 

school library book. 
David the Boy Harper. By Mrs. A. E. Smiley. 
pp. 300. Jennings & Pye. 0 cents. 
A pleasant blending of fact and fancy about 
the boyhood of King David. 
Rita. By Laura_E. Richards. pp. 246. Dana 
Estes & Co. $1.25 
Facts made known bs var war with Spain are 
used skillfully. The heroine is a Cuban, and 
the author has woven together with her famil- 
iar aptness a story of abounding interest for 
the girls. 
Fairy Tales from the Arabian Nights. pp- 
287. 7 Macmillan Co. 50 cents. 
Interesting, but not equal to the apc 
The April Baby’s Book of Tunes. y the au- 


thor of Elizabeth and Her German tan en. pp. 
76. Maemillan Co. $1.50. 


Stories, verses and tunes. Also bright and 
artistic colored pictures. Willi delight the 
yeunger children and many of their elders. 
King Kindness and the Witch. By Helen 
Wells. pp. 118. C. W. Bardeen. 50 cents. 
Pleasant short stories for children. Dedicated 
to Bands of Mercy.° 
Little Folks Illustrated Annual. pp. 388. 
Dana Estes & Co. $1.25. 
The monthly numbers of Little Folks hand- 
somely bound together. A large collection of 


delightful stories, verses and pictures for the 
younger children. Very attractive. 
The Roggie and Reggie Stories. By Gertrude 
Smith. pp. 95. Harper & Bros, $1.50. 
Bright and jolly. 
girls. 


For the younger boys and 
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HOLIDAY BOOKS 
David Harum. . N. Westcott. pp. 410. 
D. Appleton & Co. a Oy 00. 
Mr. Forbes Herrmans has supplied a biograph- 
ical introduction about the author, the late 
Edward N. Westcott. This edition contains 
nine full-page illustrations, one of which, the 
frontispiece, we reproduce, and scores of 
smaller pictures, the work of B. W. Cline- 
dinst and C. D, Farrand, which interpret and 
enliven the text of the storyadmirably. Thus 
illustrated the novel acquires a fresh charm 
which undoubtedly will result in a conspicu- 
ous inerease of its already unusual popularity. 
An Artist’s History of the Last Ten Years 


of the Nineteenth Century. By F. G. Att- 
wood. Life Publishing Co. 


Views taken from the pages of Life and illus- 
trating the remarkably versatile fancy and 
skill in execution of one of the ablest and 
most successful of our modern American 
artists. In humorous satire exhibited pic- 
torially Mr. Attwood certainly had no supe- 
rior, if indeed he had an equal, 
in this country. His work was 
singularly delicate and vigorous 
and it never needed interpreta- 
tion. This volume is a treasury 
of riches in its way. 

Fore! Life Pub..Uo. 
Life’s book for golfers. Diver- 
sified, spirited and often very 
witty pictures taken from Life 
and immensely entertaining. The 
Gibson girl is in evidence and 
most of the illustrations are 
masterly. Such a book, how- 
ever, might be just as keen and 
funny without the irreverence 
which appears here now and 
then unpleasantly. 

yoy of the Basins. B 


McL. Greene. pp. 27 
ae & Bros. $2.00. 


A tempting edition of this spar- 
kling and touching story, with 
capital pictures. One of the 
most vivid and amusing pictures 
of New England shore life ever 
drawn even if somewhat over- 
drawn. Full of tender humanity 
and lively fun. 
Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. 
Doxey’s. $5.04 
Contains a life e Fitzgerald, a 
poem about Omar by J. H. Me- 
Carthy, Fitzgerald’s rendering 
of the Rubaiyat, a life of Omar, 
ete. The drawings, by Florence 
Lundborg, are unusually effect- 
ive for a certain simplicity and 
severity to which black and 
white work lends itself readily. 
Every page is illustrated, ‘the 
picture usually serving as a 
background for the text. Paper, 
type and binding—in black and 
gold—have been chosen wisely 
and the volume is very striking. 
National Worthies. E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co. $15.00, 
Contains portraits of eminent 
Englishmen and women, of the 
present or past, from Chaucer 
down to the Queen and Mr. 
Gladstone. A short biographi- . 
cal sketch of each is supplied. Most of the 
portraits are reproductions of paintings in 
the National Gallery in London. There are 
154 ingall.. Statesmen, soldiers, poets, preach- 
ers, artists, authors, scientists, together with 
queens, court ladies and others, compose a 
collection of interesting portraits not often 
comprehended between the covers of a single 
volume. A useful adjunct to the household 
library. The publishers have issued it very 
handsomely—it has a dull green and gilt 
leather binding—and it is sold in a box. 


The Great Painters’ Gospel. By H. T. Bailey. 
pp. 66. W. A. Wilde Co. $2.00 


The life of our Lord represented in a succes- 
sion of pictures by famous artists rather than 
by priuted text. What text there is merely 
introduces and connects them and supplies 
Scriptural references and suggestions. The 
works of a large number of the world’s great 
painters have been reproduced and the idea of 
the book is novel. It is quite attractive and 
instructive. 


f Sones 
Har- 
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Constentinople. PB W. H. Hutton. pp. 340. 
Macmillan Co. $1. 

A pleasant little hidkicy embodying as much 
as ordinary readers care to learn. Not a 
guide-book but enlightening in connection 
with one. Readable in style, ample in knowl- 
edge and illustrated. May be carried in an 
overcoat pocket. 


A Little Tour in France. By Henry James. 
pp. 350. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 33. 
A familiar volume of graphic, graceful 
sketches of wanderings in a region peculiarly 
attractive to a man of Mr. James’s tastes and 
culture. Superficial but full of real interest. 
Illustrated agreeably by Joseph Pennell. 


The Work of War Artists in South Africa. 
By A.C. R. Carter. pp. 32. International News 
Co. 75 cents. 


The Art Annual for 1900. An English publi- 


cation rich in interest and artistic excellence. 
Gives vivid pictures of war scenes. 
in sympathy. 


Is British 





MISCELLANEOUS 


The American Slave Trade. J. R. Spears. 
pp. 232. Charles Scribner’ 8 hy ¥ 35, 50, 


America’s Economic Supremacy. By Brookes 
Adams. pp. 222. Macmillan Co. $1.25 


The Peace Conference at The Hague . By 
3 pA Holls, D. C. L. pp. 300. Maemillan Co 
3.00, 


Contains an elaborate account of the confer- 
ence. Not official, but has the authority of 
the author’s personal knowledge of what oc- 
eurred. Intended both for students of inter- 
national law and the general reader. Corrects 
misunderstandings. Supplies important facts 
notcommonly known. Claims that conference 
did much by humanizing warfare, codifying 
laws of war, and establishing a permanent 
international court.of arbitration. Includes 
speeches, debates, copies of treaties, and the 
complete texts of the Final Act, the Declara- 
tions, ete. A most conscientious and valuable 
summary. 

nerant Policeman. By Josiah 


Notes of ag Jyine: 
Flynt. pp. 25: C. Page & Co. $1.5 


From David Harum. 
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Most interesting. Also most valuable. The 
author’s experiences as tramp and policeman 
render his narrative vividly realistic. His 
comments and suggestions should have the 
utmost weight. He believes that our police 
often, if not usually, are largely inefficient be- 
cause of the influence of their superiors, who 
are practically bribed to prevent activity 
against crime. His statements as to the pos- 
sibility of an uncorrupted railroad police force 
and of the extension of the merits of this sys- 
tem to our cities should be read by every pub- 
lic-spirited citizen. No one else is making 
more important contributions towards solving 
the tramp and kindred social problems than 
Mr. Flynt. 


The Morr of the Soldier. By G. A. Forsyth. 
pp. 389. D. Appleton & Co. $1.50 

In the Story of the West Series. ‘Tells of the 
everyday life of the American regular, espe- 
cially on the frontier. It is high time that 
the abit: appreciated more fairly and fully 
our admirable regular army, any 
single company in which is 
worth more to the nation in a 
serious emergency than a whole 
regiment of volunteers, even 
though. they be the Rough Rid- 
ersthemselves. General Forsyth 
is a competent narrator and his 
book tells its interesting and in- 
structive story with modesty and 
care not to exaggerate, yet with 
zeal and vigor. It is certain of a 
wide reading. 


A Aten Gates of the Sonnets of 


e Parke Godwin. 
OP 50 ne aes G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


The soil disputes current 
theories of the purpose and sig- 
nificance of the sonnets, and ad- 
vances one of his own It is 
based upon critical exegetical 
study of the text. Ile finds one 
central explanatory sonnet; a 
few unconnected and independ- 
ent; a group commonly under- 
stood as an appeal to a young 
man to marry, but really to mul- 
tiply himself intellectually and 
spiritually by verse-writing ; two 
groups of love poems, the second 
of which describes an irregular 
attachment; and a final group re- 
lating to the poet’s communion 
with the personified Genius of 
Poetry. The second part of the 
volume contains the sonnets re- 
arranged in the order suggested 
by the author’s theory. There 
is much to be said for this prop- 
osition and students of Shake- 
speare will be greatly interested 
in weighing it. The volume is 
exceedingly interesting. 
The Winnin 
ap the “West, 1760-1807. By 


Theodore Roosevelt. pp. 247. 
. P. Putnam’s Sons. 75 cents. 


The cream of this valuable and 
popular work is here offered in 
a shorter but not less interest- 
ing book. It is alive with the 
vigorous, inspiring courage, en- 
ergy and patriotism of the men 
described and of large interest and impor- 
tance for many reasons. Young people will 
appreciate it. é 

The Pearl of the Orient. By @:"Wr Browne. 

pp. 152. Dana Estes & Co. $1.50. 
An account of the Philippines, their peoples, * 
products, resources, government, religion, 
history, etc. Familiar facts retold agreeably 
and with many good illustrations. A good 
book, although others have done the same 
work in much the same way. 

International Law. By F. E. Smith, B.C. L. 

pp. 184. stioraemilinn Co. 
A scholarly little hand-book, not too large for 
the pocket, setting forth the practice of na- 
tions as it now is. Useful not only for law- 
yers but for students and, indeed, for the 
general public. Will be a valuable addition, 
for reference, to many private libraries. 


Nature’s Miracles. Vol. III. Pind Elisha Gray, 
_ Ph. D., LL, D. pp. 248. 60 cents. 





‘Familiar talks on Electricity and Magnetism. 


Tells of telegraphy, the telephone, etc. Rich 
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in facts and commendable for the simplicity 
and clearness with which its statements are 
made. The work of an expert but intelligible 
by anybody. A good book for the family 
library. 

A Garden of Simples. fy | Martha B. Flint. 

pp. 307, Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 
Takes title from first of more than a score of 
agreeable essays, dealing chiefly with herbs, 
plants, vegetables and flowers but also de- 
scribing natural scenery and gathering flow- 
ers from ancient poetry. Fragrant with the 
odors of garden, field and woods. An out-of- 
door book yet one to be enjoyed at any time 
and anywhere. Shows unusual keenness in 
observation and true grace in narration. 


Nature Studies from Ruskin. Compiled by 
Rose Porter. pp. 374. Dana Estes & Co. $1.50. 


Choice, characteristic selections, introducing 
the reader to many of Ruskin’s most suggest- 
ive and stimulating thoughts. Printed and 
bound handsomely. 


Poetry and Morals. By Rey, L. A. Banks, 
D.D. pp. 399. Funk & Wagnalls Co. $1.50. 


Anecdotes and poetical quotations of a moral 
or religious sort. 


Literary Notes 


Biographies are unusually prominent in 
this year’s literary product in England. Hux- 
ley, Coventry Patmore and Lady Theovore 
Martin—Helen Faucit—are among the most 
recent. 

The sculptural ornamentation of the Pan- 
American Fair at Buffalo is to be more elab- 
orate than anything of the kind ever attempted. 
Nearly or quite every sculptor of note is at 
work preparing groups or individual figures. 

The St. Louis depository of the Western 
Methodist Book Concern has been transferred 
to Kansas City. Tne Central Christian Ad- 
vocate has migrated with it. The move lo- 
cates it more nearly at the center of its trade. 

Hon. J. W. Foster, author of A Century of 
American Diplomacy, which we recently no- 
ticed, has been in our diplomatic service 
longer than any other man in our national 
history, with the single exception of John 
(Juincy Adams, whose experience therein was 
less diversified. 

Sir George Reid, president of the Scotch 
Academy, has painted a life-like portrait of 
Principal A. M. Fairbairn, D. D., of Mansfield 
College, Oxford, and widely known to Ameri- 
can Congregationalists. It is on exhibition at 
the New Gallery, and Messrs. Hill and Saun- 
ders, of Oxford, have reproduced it in a beau- 
tiful autotype, copies of which will soon be 
obtainable here in Boston. It is as fine a 
piece of artistic work as it is excellent as a 
likeness. 

Messrs. Charles Seribner’s Sons have just 
held their sixth annual exhibition of fine 
American and foreign book bindings. This 
has become one of the conspicuous features 
of the literary and artistic year in New York. 
It is having a marked and helpful influence 
upon the quality of bindings produced in this 
country. Seventeen French binders are rep- 
resented, twenty-four English—-including four 
women—and eleven American—including 
three women. The court binder at Berlin 
also has sent a handsome volume. 


The sale of the first section of the Thomas 
McKee library in New York last week brought 
good prices on the whole. A copy of Poe’s 
Tamerlane and Other Poems, of 1827, of which 
only three copies are known to exist, brought 
$2,050. A copy of his Al Araef, Tamerlane 
and Minor Poems, of 1820, brought $1,150. A 
copy of the 1845 edition of The Raven brought 
$610. A specimen of the first edition (1650) of 
Anne Bradstreet’s The Tenth Muse Lately 
Sprung Up in America sold for $450. One of 
Roger Wolcott’s Poetical Meditations (1725), 
the first volume of verse printed in Connecti- 
cut, brought $300. The original manuscript 
of John Howard Payne’s Home, Sweet Home 
brought $90. The next section of the library 
consists chiefly of works on the drama, and 
will be sold early in January. 
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Chicago and the Interior 


Deliberate Murder 

Not for a long time has the moral sense of 
the better people of Chicago been more 
shocked than by the shooting in the back on 
his way to work, Saturday morning, Nov. 24, 
of Harry Farress, foreman in John A. Gauger 
& Co.’s sash and blind factory. The murder 
seems to have been carefully planned and was 
executed by men who thus far have eluded 
all attempts to secure their arrest. The com- 
pany for which Farress worked, owing to the 
strike of woodworkers, had been compelled to 
employ non-union men. The unions have dis- 
avowed any knowledge of the deed, but so 
long as it is necessary to keep a force of forty 
or fifty policemen to protect non-union men on 
the Mandell Building in the very heart of the 
city such disavowals will carry little weight. 
On crowded State Street men going from their 
work on this building have been seized and 
brutally beaten, and till within a few days 
neither the mayor nor his chief of police 
moved a finger for their protection. There 
certainly is no objection to labor unions, but 
there is a serious objection against their inter- 
fering with men who want to work, but do 
not belong to these unions, and yet are satis- 
fied with fair wages for a fair day’s work. 
The murder on Saturday is by no means the 
first of its kind, nor is the escape of the mur- 
derer at all surprising. 


The Peril of Non-Union Labor 

The serious phase of the labor problem here 
is that the labor guilds seek to determine the 
hours which shall constitute a day’s work, the 
price which shall be paid for it, and who 
shall be employed to do this work. Although 
in the aggregate a great many non-union men 
manage to secure employment, there are few 
of them who feel that their lives are entirely 
safe. Mr. Farress left a widow and children 
dependent upon his earnings for their support. 

Thanksgiving morning one of the largest 
business houses in the city issued an open let- 
ter to laboring men, in which, after asserting 
its approval of unions, it stated its purpose of 
erecting in the near future a store and ware- 
house, provided it can be sure that organized 
labor will not interfere with its plans. It ap- 
pealed to members of the unions to assert 
their personal liberty, and closed by saying 
that if they continue to submit to the dictation 
of incompetent and selfish leaders, the store 
will be built entirely by non-union men or not 
at all. The letter is written calmly, and is 
signed by members of a firm as conspicuous 
for its honorable treatment of its employees as 
are its wealth and its present prosperity. 
There can be no doubt that this letter ex- 
presses the feeling of the majority of the busi- 
ness men in Chicago. They favor labor un- 
ions, but they are unwilling to hire men who 
are compelled to do whatever unprincipled 
leaders may order them to do. 


Put Up Thy Sword 

This is the title of a volume written in the 
interests of arbitration and peace by Rev. 
J. H. MeClaren of Prineeton, Il!. The book 
was favorably reviewed at the last Ministers’ 
Meeting by Rev. Sidney Strong of Oak Park. 
But interest was awakened, not so much in 
the book, though it was commended for its 
style, its candor, its research and its spirit, as 
in the question whether war is always wrong. 
Dr. Strong believes it is. A good many of the 
brethren agree with him. He expressed his 
views rather vigorously, and some were con- 
strained to enter their protest against them. 
In particular it was affirmed that Christian 
men took part in the Civil War because they 
were Christian men, and could not conscien- 
tiously do otherwise, and that the same has 
been true to some extent in the Spanish War. 


Epidemics of Crime 
Epidemics of crime are not unusual in Chi- 
cago, at any rate. Since election hold ups, 


quarrels in saloons, often with a fatal termi- 
nation, housebreaking and petty thievery have 
greatly increased. The lack of protection in 
those quarters of the city where it is most 
needed has been conspicuous. Indeed, both 
the mayor and chief of police deny that the 
increase in crime is at all surprising or unus- 
ual. Nevertheless, public sentiment has com- 
pelled the officials to remove policemen from 
the center of the city to districts of the city 
which have been almost neglected. The coun- 
cil has authorized the employment of addi- 
tional policemen, but this will accomplish 
little so long as saloons keep open all night 
and gambling continues. Then, too, Chicago 
is the Mecca of the tramp. He has free lodg- 
ing at the police station, free lunches at many 
saloons, and he is not compelled to work. 
Probably more than 3,000 tramps have already 
found their way hither. There are laws by 
which these men can be made to work; but 
they are noi enforced. 


Social Function of the Saloon 

Till recently the part the saloon plays in the 
social life of a community has not been care- 
fully considered. The report of Royal Loren 
Melendy of the University of Michigan, after 
a six months’ investigation of the 163 saloons 
in the seventeenth ward, Chicago, shows that 
the saloon seeks to anticipate and minister to 
the neighborhood necessities, and in this way 
has become not only a social center, but often 
the working man’s club. Free lunches are 
given at 111 of these saloons, business lunches 
at 24 of them; 147 are supplied with tables, 
139 with papers, 44 with billiard tables, 5 
with stalls, eight with music, six with dance 
halls, and three only allow gambling. Each 
saloon secures the patronage of men of the 
same trade, race or political notions. Here 
they gradually learn to drink, here the masses 
study politics and here nominations for office 
are made. A saloon-keeper somewhat supe- 
rior in intelligence to his customers can easily 
direct their thoughts and in many ways make 
himself essential to their happine<s. In some 
saloons there are rooms heated, lighted and 
furnished without cost for neighborhood meet- 
ings. These saloons are not all boisterous, 
nor do they compel visitors to buy wine or 
whisky. But they manage to render their ex- 
istence in the neighborhood an apparent so- 
cial necessity. The problem is to furnish 
something as useful in the community and 
more attractive than the saloon. There is the 
necessity for recreation, for food, more of 
which is given away, according to this report, 
than is supplied by all the charity organiza- 
tions of the city, for business appointments, 
for social gatherings, for a center for receiv- 
ing and distributing the news. This cannot 
be done under the forms of charity. Coffee 
houses, club houses, fraternity lodges can at- 
tract the persons who ought to be reached 
only when they appeal to them on business 
principles. While in Chicago Mr. Melendy 
resided at The Commons, in the November 
number of whose paper his report first ap- 
pears. FRANKLIN. 





Dr. Abbott explains, in his article on the 
Episcopalians last week, that the reason why 
the Church Congress in Providence was held 
in a Methodist house of worship was because 
Episcepal churches are never used for pur- 
poses with which applause may properly becon- 
nected. Wearereniinded of an incident which 
recently occurred to a Christian Boston busi- 
ness man. Being in the office of a Jew late on 
a Saturday afternoon examining goods, the 
Jew handed him a match and requested him 
to light the gas, explaining that the Holy 
Scriptures forbade him to do this, and quoting 
Ex. 35: 3: “ Ye shall kindie no fire throughout 
your habitations upon the Sabbath Day.” But 
he added that he was glad to avail himself of 
the service of a Christian to supply his need. 
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Which Magazine 


are you going to take in I[9OI? 
WHY NOT TAKE THE BEST? 


HERE is not the slightest doubt in the mind of an 
modern aaa F iterature that The Century 


world. It was be years ago; it a the 
first place among ooh magazines at the start, 
and, though i in no branch of art or industry has 
competition been keener, it has kept that place for 
all its thirty years of life. It is not only in the 
quality of its text and illustrations that Cen- 
tury excels: it stands for something, and its force- 
ful editorials have had a large share in molding 
popular opinion. It is thoroughl representative 
of American ideas. It is said to have introduced 


- more new authors and artists than all the other 


It has worked directly 
In 1903 


ee azines put together. 
velop American art and literature. 
: t will be a better magazine than ever. 


NOVEMBER CENTURY 
Printed in Colors 


“Her Mountain Lover,” by Hamlin Garland,—a breezy story of 
a Colorado ranchman in land,— begins in this number, in which 
there are also five complete =. 

And there is much besides fiction,— the boyhood and manhood of 
rexel onal diwor gr, sl wmorng dy John Bach McMaster 
Bronson Howard of “ eg ag tad yr tre 4 3 lian Ralph 
describes “A Yankee t in South Africa,” t director of 
the New, (York Zoological Park writes of the Park, Bishop Potter 
discusses “The Problem of the Philippines,” etc., etc. 


DECEMBER CENTURY 


Printed in Colors 


is the most beautiful issue ever made. One attraction is Milton’s Ode 
on the Nativity, eupertty, illustrated by Du Mond, and printed in six 
colors and four tints here are stories by Henry James, L. B. Wal- 
ford (author of “ The Baby’s Grandmother”), Seaan Wells Ghoats 
Who. Became Famous”), Edwin we (author of “Deacon Brad- 
ber eee Battell Loomis, Char les Dudley Warner, and others, 
wit tt beaming of Down te Rhine” by A MLP., 
the illustrations of which, by André Castaigne, form a superb pano- 
rama of the pat river ; an article on the siege of Peking by the private 
secretary of Li Hung-chang, etc., etc. 


THE HELMET OF NAVARRE 
This brilliant romance, which began in August and will end in 
May, has already attracted wider attention and been more highly 
praised than any work of fiction ever published serially in The 
Century. As —— pit 0 pel Tribune says, tt ‘‘leaped at once into 
FRE mence subscriptions with December may secure 
bers, a “*The —— a a wlBcingeee? the a, num- 
s, Au nt free 
SO EEN WL NUMBERS TOR THE PR PRICE OF Oe TWELVE, 


ye par that new, yearly subscribers who com- 


track of 
t in the 


one who kee 
agazine is the 


THE YEAR OF 
ROMANCE 


Novels and Stories by 


F. ANSTEY, 

Mrs. BURNETT, 

Geo. W. CABLE, 
Winston CHURCHILL, 
Edwin Asa DIX, 
Hamlin GARLAND, 
David GRAY, 

Joel Chandler HARRIS, 
Bret HARTE, 

W. D. HOWELLS, 
Henry JAMES, 

Sarah Orne JEWETT, 
Rudyard KIPLING, 

lan MACLAREN, 

S. Weir MITCHELL, 
Thos. Nelson PAGE, 
Bertha RUNKLE, 
Frank R. STOCKTON, 
RuthMcEnery STUART 
Gen. Lew WALLACE, 
Chas. Dudley WARNER, 
E. Stuart Phelps WARD, 
Mary E. WILKINS. 


In no other form can such 
a superb collection of stories 
be had at such a low price. 


ae price, $4.00 a year. All dealers take subscriptions, or remittance may be made directly to 


THE CENTURY CO., Union Square, NEW YORK 


Ea a aa ee A 


R-W.C- 











BOOK CATALOGUE “DE LUXE” The Century Co. invites all the 
readers of this paper to send for 








of Christmas Books. 


the new beautifully illustrated Catalogue just issued. It will be invaluable in the selection 
& S&S & & The Century Co., 





Union Square, New York. 
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NOTABLE 
NEW BOOKS 


The Religion of a Gentleman. 





By CHARLEs F. Dour, author of “The 
Coming People.” ‘Theology of Civiliza- 
tion,” ete. 16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00. 

* Here is a man who believes up to the handle that this 
world of ours is a good and wee of world to live in. ... 
Here is a little book which, thoughtfully read and acted 
on, would help thousands to this cheery faith.”—Boston 
Herald. 


The Poetry of the Psalms. 


By Henry VAN Dyke, D.D. Printed at 
the Merrymount Press. With cover desiga 
by Goodhue. 12mo, gilt top, $0.60. 

“A brief but attractive introduction to the study of the 
Psalms as Poetry, and an exhibition of the artistic liter- 
ary form in which the Hebrew spirit uttered itself.”— 
Outlook. 





The Golden Gate of Prayer. 


By Rev. J. R. Mitier, D. D., author of 
“Making the Most of Life,” “Silent 
Times,” etc. Printed at the Merrymount 
Press. 16mo, plain edges, $0.75. Cloth, 
gilt top, $1.00. 


One of the most beautiful devotional books of the year. 
Unto the Hills. 


A Meditation on the 12ist Psalm. ByJ. R. 
MILLER, D.D. Illustrated Edition. 12mo, 
cloth, gilt top, $0.60. 

* Beautiful in form, beautiful in thought, beautiful in 


spirit.”"—Christian Jndex. 
“An ideal gift book.” —eligious Telescope. 


Chat-Wood. 


By Parrerson pu Bots, author of “ Beck- 
onings from Little Hands ” and “ The Point 
of Contact in Teaching.”’ 18mo, cloth, orna- 
mental, $0.50. 


“A convenient little book to keep by one to pick up 
now and then for brief readings.”—/ort/and Telegram. 








Spiritual Lessons from the Brown- 





ings. By Amory H. Braprorp, D. D. 
12mo, 35 cents. 


“A clear exposition of the golden thoughts contained 
in the poems of the Brownings.”—At/anta Journal. 


Loving My Neighbor. 
By the Rev. J. R. MILLER, D. D. 12mo, 35e. 


“Sets forth an old but always important subject ina 
happy and suggestive manner.” —Religious Telescope. 


The Problem of Duty. 


By CHARLES F. DOLE. 12mo, 35 cents. 


* We most heartily commend it as an antidote to mate- 
rialistic ideas of duty.”—Liring Church. 








Salvation from Sin. 





By LyMAN ABBort, D. D.  12mo, 35 cents. 


Its zeal, earnestness and eloquence give it power and 
weight of influence worthy of all commendation. 


The Supernatural. 





By LyMAN Asport, D. D. 12mo, 35 cents. 


One of the most inspiring utterances of the new theology. 


Straight Shots at Young Men. 


By WASHINGTON GLADDEN, D. D. 
3 cents. 


Beautiful and sympathetic talks to the young, and can- 
not fail to help and strengthen. 


The [lodel Prayer 
By G. B. F. HALLock, D. D.  12mo, 35 cts. 


“ Helpfal to all who desire, as did the aposties of old, to 
be taught of Christ how to pray.”—/: esbytertan Banner. 


When Thou Hast Shut Thy Door. 


12mo0, 35 cents. 





12mo, 








By G. H.C. MACGREGOR. 
“Worthy of a place among the best of helpful and 


stimulating aids toward devout living.”— Presbyterian 
Banner. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by the pub- 
lishers, on receipt of price. Sent for Illustrated Catalogue. 


THOMAS Y, CROWELL & Co., 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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A Few of Lee & Shepard’s Best 
New Books for Boys and Girls 


7 
On to Pekin: or, Old Glory in 
China 
By EDWARD STRATEMEYER, author of “ Old 
Glory Series,” ete. Cloth. 330 pages. Illus- 
trated by A. Burnham Shute. $1.26. 


The newest and most entertaining boys’ book of 
the season. 


The Boat-House on the St. Law- 
rence: or, Following Frontenac 


Being the second volume of the “St. Law- 
rence’ series. By EVERETT T. TOMLINSON. 
Cloth. Illustrated. $1.50. 

Dr. Tomlinson has now placed the four friends 
and royal good fellows, whom we met last season in 
“Camping on the St. Lawrence,” in a house-hoat on 
the same noble river, and given them Frontenac in- 
stead of Cartier as the discoverer who affords them 
inspiration. 


In the Days of Alfred the Great 
By EVA MARCH TAPPAN, Ph. D. Cloth. Em- 
blematic cover. Fully illustrated. $1.00, 

We have never issued a more generally excellent 
work for the young. 

“ This book is sure to be a favorite among parents 
who select judiciously their children’s reading mat- 
ter.”—Chicago Times-Herald. 


Two Little Street Singers 
By NORA A. M. Rok (Mrs. Alfred S. Roe). 
Cloth. Iflustrated by Bertha G. Davidson. 
$1.00, 
We have no sweeter or more attractive story than 
this, of two waifs, a mystery and a happy conc!tusion. 
“Mrs. Roe, a well-known writer for the press, has 
given usa children’s ay. well-nigh perfect in plan 
and execution, lifelike descriptins and touching 
pathos.”— Worcester Spy. 


, 

Randy’s Summer 

A story for girls. By AMy Brooks. 

ably illustrated by the author. $1.00, 

This is a pleasing, natural story of the broadening 
of life for a sweet, noble country maid, and inei- 
dentally for many of those about her, by the noble- 
heartedness of a young woman who is among them 
for the summer. 

“ The story is novel in presenting no bad children, 
and none addicted to slang.”—New York Times. 


Admir- 





Rival Boy Sportsmen 

The third and -concluding volume of “ Deer 
Lodge” series. By W. GORDON PARKER, 
Profusely illustrated with pen-and-ink draw- 
ings by the author. Cloth. $1.25. 


The Little Dreamer’s Adventure 
A story of droll days and droll doings. By 
FRANK SAMUEL CHILD, author of “The 
House with Sixty Closets.”’ Cloth. Profusely 
illustrated with pen-and-ink drawings by C. H. 
L. Gebfert. $1.25, 

It w reed last year that nothing like * The 
House with Sixty Closets” had appeared since 
* Alive in Wonderland.” The same children and the 
same closets are with us again in a New Year’s tale— 
equally droll and charming. 


Between Boer and Briton 
By EDWARD STRATEMEYER. Cloth. Em- 
blematic cover. Tllustrated by A. Burnham 
Shute. $1.25. 
The senting juvenile of the year in number sold, 
and worthy of it. Great care has been given to the 
historical and geographical setting. 


Almost as Good as a Boy 

By AMANDA M. DouGLAs. Author of the 

“ Kathie Stories,” ete. Cloth. Illustrated by 

Bertha G. Davidson, $1.25. : 

A new juvenile by Miss Douglas is one of the very 
best things we bave this year; especially so as it fills 
a place where it is hardest to get good books, namely, 
for girls fifteen years old and upward. a 


Jimmy Lucy and All 
Being the fifth volume of “ Little Prudy’s 
Children” series. By SorHigz MAy. Cloth. 
Illustrated by Bertha G. Davidson. 75 ets. 


It is needless to say how eagerly this pretty little 
book will be welcomed by hundreds of little folks, 
and their mothers as well, when they remember how 
they enjoyed the “Little Prudy Stories” in their 
own girlhood days. 


Boy Donald 

By PENN SHIRLEY (Sophie May’s sister). 
Cloth. Illustrated by C. Louise Williams. 
75 ets. 

“ Boy Donald ”’ is complete in itself, yet continues 


the story of the “ Happy Six. 
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Our new Illustrated Sunday-School Quarterly contains all that is latest ) 
and best in Sunday-School teaching. é 
In addition to the usual Explanations of the Text, Practical Hints, Help- 

ful Thoughts, References to Books and Pictures, Lesson Hymns, Subjects 

for Discussion, Suggestive Questions, Questions for Review and for 

Written Answers, Maps, Music, and all the other helps which have made é 

our Quarterlies so popular, this new Quarterly contains: ~ 

1. Three pages, instead of two, devoted to each lesson, thus furnishing more and ) 
better helps for Sunday-School scholars. ; 

2. Each lesson is illustrated by a beautiful half-tone picture, carcfully selected é 
Srom some of the great masters, to illustrate the inner thoughi of the lesson, 


3. Each lesson has suggestive thoughts, fuller explanations, and personal appli- f 
cations, designed not to take the place of study, but te awaken theught, to 
stimulate the mind of the pupil to deeper study. é 


terly, and the entire range of Sunday-School and_ Biblical literature 
has been closely scanned by this veteran worker, to make this the model 
Sunday-School Quarterly of the century. f 


Price, 4 cents a number ; 16 cents a year. ) 


Dr. F. N. Peloubet’s name is a guarantee for the quality of this Quar- ) 
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Selected 
New Books 


‘rs. Browning’s Complete 
Poetical Works. 


“Coxhoe’’ Edition. Edited by CHARLOTTE 
PORTER and HELEN A. CLARKE. Intro- 
ductions, notes, line numbers, and photo- 
gravure frontispieces. Contains material 
not found in any other edition. Sold only 
in sets. 6 vols. 18mo, cloth, gilt top. (Cloth 
box.) Per set, $4.50; limp leather, $7.50; 
half calf (leather box), $13.00; full levant 
(leather box), $20.50. The only fully anno- 
tated edition. 

Swinburne says of Elizabeth Browning: “No English 
contemporary poet by profession has left us work so full 
of living fire.” 


Tolstoi. Complete Edition. 


A new edition, printed from new plates, con- 
taining all of Tolstoi’s writings, including 
the authorized edition of ‘* Resurrection,” 
with Introductions by NATHAN HASKELL 
Dog, and 33 illustrations, comprising por- 
traits, original illustrations, ete. 12 vols. 
8vo. Sold only in sets. Cloth, plain edges, 
$12.00; gilt top, $15.00; half calf, gilt top, 
$30.00. 

“A uniform edition of all the published works of Tolstoi 

will yet be among the most elevating books in many a 

library.”—Literary News. 


The Valois Romances. 


By ALEXANDRE DumMAs. New and complete 
translations. Illustrated with 27 full-page 
illustrations by FRANK T. MERRILL. 3 vols. 
8vo, cloth, gilt top, boxed. Per set, $4.50. 


Marguerite de Valois. 
La Dame de Monsoreau. 
The Forty-Five Guardsmen. 


Volumes sold separately at $1.50 per volume. 
The only edition in which these stirring tales 
can be obtained in absolutely complete trans- 
lations and fully illustrated. 


“ This new edition is sure of an immediate and lasting 
popularity because it is deserving.” — Rochester Herald. 


Chaucer’s Complete Works. 


New edition from new plates. With intro- 
duction by Prof. Taomas R. LouNsBURY. 
Glossary and photogravure illustrations. 2 
vols. 8svo, cloth, gilt top. Per set, $4.00. 
2 vols. 8vo, half calf, gilt top. Per set, $7.50. 
“Will please the lover of poetry, the student of Eng- 

a eeeneern See the lover of good books.”’—Brooklyn 

Ragle. 


Burns’ Complete Poetical 
Works. 


New edition from new plates. With introduc- 
tions, notes, indexes and photogravure illus- 
trations. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, gilttop. Per 
set, $4.00. 2 vols. 8vo, half calf, gilt top. 
Per set, $7.50, ba ; 

The most complete edition ever published. 


“ Should bring joy not alone to Mr. Henley’s ‘Common 
Burnsite,’ but to Burnsites of superior caliber.’’— Critic. 


The Poetry of the Psalms. 


By Henry VAN Dyke. Printed at the Mer- 
rymount Press. With cover design by 
dhue. 12mo, gilt top, $0.60. 


“A brief but attractive introduction to the study of the 


Psalms as try, and an exhibition of the artistic liter- 
ary form in which the Hebrew spirit uttered itself.”— 
Outlook. 


The Golden Gate of Prayer. 


y Rev. J. R. Mivter, D. D., author of 
** Making the Most of Life,” “‘ Silent Times,” 
etc. Printed at the Merrymount Press. 
16mo, plain edges, $0.75. Cloth, gilt top, 
$1.00. 

One of the most beautiful devotional books of the year. 


Unto the Hills. 


A Meditation on the 12ist Psalm. By J. R. 
MILLER, D. D. Illustrated Edition. 12mo, 
cloth, gilt top, $0.60. 

“ Beautiful in form, beautiful in thought, beautiful in 
spirit.”—Christian Index. 
“An ideal gift book.” —Religious Telescope. 





For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by the pub- 
lishers, on receipt of price. Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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| NEW HOLIDAY BOOKS | 





A. ©. McCLURG & CO. 





UNCANONIZED 


By MARGARET HORTON POTTER. 


12mo, $1.50. 


“One of the most powerful romances that has ever appeared over the name of an American writer.’”’ 


Philadelphia Inquirer. 


“One who opens the book will not close it before it is finished, except with reluctance.”—S/. Louis Globe- 


Democrat. 





TWO FAMOUS 


WORKS 





The Private Memoirs of 
Madame Roland 


Edited, with an introduction by Edward 
Gilpin Johnson. Illustrated, 12mo, gilt 
top, deckle edges, $1.50. 

The first English rendering of this interesting 
French classic since the one made from Bose’s 
original edition within two years after Madame 
Roland’s death. 





Memoirs of Alexander I. and the 


Court of Russia 

By Mme. La Comtesse de Choiseul- 

Gouffier. Translated from the French 

by Mary Berenice Patterson. 12mo, gilt 

top, deckle edges, $1.50. 

“ It is a pleasure to open and a delight to read 
the book, and one wishes the end had been yet 
further on. Whoever found and brought back to us 
these memoirs has our thanks.”—The Living Church. 





A NEW STORY BY MISS TAYLOR 





THE COBBLER OF NIMES 


By Mary ImiAy TAYLOR, author of “On 
tale of the Huguenot struggle in France. 


*“ An intensely interesting plone of character study. 
of the season.”—Home Journal, New York. 


. «+ Original and striking. . 


the Red Staircase,” ete. 12mo, $1.25. A 


. . One of the successes 





TWO IMPORTANT HISTORICAL WORKS 





McLoughlin and Old Oregon 
A chronicle. By Eva Emery Dye. 
12mo, gilt top, with frontispiece, $1.50. 
“From beginning to end the story is lively, 
brilliant, picturesque, and so crammed with inct- 
dents that it reads like a frontier romance”— 7he 
Independent, New York. 





The Last Years of the 19th Century 


By ELIZABETH WORMELEY LATIMER, 

author of “ France in the 19th Century,” 

ete. Illustrated. Crown, 8vo, $2.50. 

Ready in December. 

In this book Mrs. Latimer supplies a valuable, 
not tosay indispensable supplement to her entertain- 
ing and widely read histories of the 19th Century. 





For sale by booksellers generally, or mailed on receipt of price by the publishers. 


A. C. McCLURG & COMPANY, - - 


CHICAGO 

















D.. Appleton & Co. 


’$ Holiday Books 





DAVID HARUM ILLUSTRATED. 
DAVID HARUM 


A Story of American Life. By, EDWARD NOYES 
WEstTcoTT. Illustrated edition, entirely. re- 
set. With some seventy full-page and text 

ictures by B. West Clinedinst, and other text 

esigns by C. D. Farrand, and a Blography of 
the Author by Forbes Heermans. 2mo. 
Gilt top, uncut, $2.00. 

EDITION DE LUXE printed in tints, with 
copperplate photogravures, large paper, un- 
ou 8vo, $10.00 net. 


THE ‘CHRISTMAS STORY” FROM 
DAVID HARUM 
Crane Edition. Wlustrated with pictures of 
William H. Crane in character, and stage 
photographs. With preface and speciall se 
signed cover. Cloth, 75 cents; pocket 
edition, $1.00. 


COMMODORE PAUL JONES 

By Cyrus TOWNSEND BraApy, author of 
**Reuben James,” “ For the Freedom of the 
Seas,” “The Grip of Honor,” etc. A new 
volume in the Great Commanders Series, 
edited by General James Grant Wilson. With 
yhotogravure Portrait and Maps. 12mo. 
broth. $1.50. 


“4 NEW VIEW OF DEATH” 


THE INDIVIDUAL 
A Study of Life and Death. By. Prof. N. 8. 
SHALER, of Harvard University. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.50. 


CUPID’S GARDEN 
A Volume of Fiction by ELLEN THORNEY- 
CROFT FOWLER, author of “ The Farring- 
dons,” ete. 12mo. Cloth, with* new Portrait 
of the author, $1.50. 


THE STORY OF THE SOLDIER 
By GENERAL G. A. ForsytH, U.S. Arm 
—- Illustrated by R. F. Zogbaum. 
new volume in the Story of the West Series, 
edited by Ripley Hitchcock. 12mo. Cloth, 

$1.50, . 


THE FOOTSTEPS OF A THRONE. 
A Romance by MAX PEMBERTON. Uniform 

with “ Kronstadt” and “ The Phantom Army.” 

Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 





DR. EGGLESTON’S NEW HISTORY 
THE TRANSIT OF CIVILIZATION 


From England to America in the Seventeenth 
Century. By EDWARD EGGLESTON. Uni- 
form with “The Boqaners of a Nation.” 
Small 8vo. Cloth, $1.50. 

In this uniqu> volume the eminent historian pic- 
tures the ee literary, scientific and other in- 
fluences which were brougbt to this country from 
Europe in the early years of our history. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
THOMAS HENRY HUXLEY 


By his son, LEONARD HUXLEY. In two vol- 
umes. Illustrated. 8vo. Cloth, $5.00 net. 


“4 SPLENDID ACHIEVEMENT” 
THE EAGLE’S HEART 


A Story of the West. By HAMLIN GARLAND. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


CLEARING HOUSES 
Their History, Methods, and Administration 
By. JAMES G. CANNON, Vice-President of the 
‘ourth National Bank of the City of New York. 
a Crown 8vo. Cloth, $2.50. Second 
Edition. 


THE BRASS BOTTLE 
A Romance. a F. ANSTEY, author of “ Vice 
seo" etc. With Frontispiece. 12mo. Cloth, 


NEW JUVENILE BOOKS 
FOR THE HONOR OF THE SCHOOL 


A Story of School Life and Interscholastic 
Sport. | RALPH HENRY BARBOUR, author 
of “The Half-Back.” Illustrated by C. M. 
Relyea. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


IN THE DAYS OF JEFFERSON 
Or, The Six Golden Horseshoes. A tale of Re- 
publican Simplici By HEZEKIAH BuUTTER- 
WORTH, author of “In the Boyhood of Lin- 
coln,” “ The Story of Magellan,” “ The Treas- 
ure be ete. Lllustrated by Frank T. Mer- 
rill. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


REUBEN JAMES 
A Hero of the Forecastle. By Cyrus Town- 
SEND BRADY, author of “ Paul Jones,” “ The 
Grip of Honor,” ete. A new volume in the 
Young Heroes of Our Navy Series. Lllus- 
trated by George Gibbs and Others. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.00. 





D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 


Publishers - NEW YORK 
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“The Man that Came After the Angel” 


A llinisterial Experience, Profitable also to the Laity 


It was rather a bitter laugh to come 
from a young, strong fellow with a good- 
natured face. But there in his lonely 
study, with feet thawing at the stove 
from the cold of a long winter drive and 
the chill of a half-warmed church, sat 
Rev. John Brown, B. A. 

During his round of visits that day he 
had come to old Uncle Billy Woodyatt, 
who “‘enjoyed”’ at once, as he said, “‘ poor 
health and a second wife.” ‘‘ No,” said 
Uncle Billy to the minister, as he sought 
from him sympathy for his various trou- 
bles and came at last to the subject of 
his second wife, ‘‘No, I ain’t got noth- 
ing to say against this one, but my first 
was an ‘angel.’ ”’ 

And Rev. John Brown laughed bit- 
terly as he repeated quietly to himself, 
‘‘nothing to say against her—but the first 
was an ‘angel,’” then he added softly 
“poor thing.”” Then he began musing 
while the fire burned, and said again, 
“Poor thing, to come after an ‘angel,’ but 
it’s just my luck, too. There was my 
brother Bob, his pants lasted longer, his 
boots were always better blacked, his les- 
sons better learned, and if I said any- 
thing out of the way it was: ‘Bob 
would never have said that or done the 
other thing.’ At school old Dominie 
Wilson used to say, ‘Your brother Rob- 
ert would never have made that mis- 
take!’ In the games, too, no matter 
how well I did, the boys used to say to 
the new comers, ‘O, but you ought to 
have seen Bob Brown.’ 

“In college Cousin Tom was the ‘angel,’ 
and won all the medals and delivered the 
valedictory and was held up to me by all 
the professors and now’’—and there was 
an ill-defined mumble that sounded very 
much like ‘bother take it,” ‘‘and now—it’s 
worse than ever. Nothing to say against 
me! QO, no! not at all, but ‘the first was 
an angel,’’’ and again the rather grim 
laugh echoed through the lonely room, for 
Rev. John Brown, B. A., was only hu- 
man and a good deal tired besides and 
rather disposed to be blue. 

Now John Brown was naturally a 
cheery, hearty fellow, a good average stu- 
dent and athlete, a fairly good preacher 
and a thoroughly honest above-board fel- 
low, whom all men as well as women 
liked and children all trusted. But to- 
day he had had a considerable overdose 
of “the angel.” ‘The angel” in this 
case was Rev. Frederic Kittering, Ph. D., 
John’s immediate predecessor in the 
pastorate of the Evanston Congregational 
church. He was a good man, there was 
no doubt of that, for John knew him, but, 
as John said, ‘‘ You know the fellow must 
have been an ‘angel,’ for Deacon 
Jones said, ‘Mr. Kittering used to hold 
prayer meeting every Tuesday evening at 
Bolton’s Corners and Wednesday in our 
home church and Thursday at the Land- 
ing,’ while Deacon Sitwell, who lived 
eight miles in the other direction from 
Deacon Jones said: ‘Yes, sir, rain or 
shine, Mr. Kittering never missed a 


prayer meeting Tuesday evening at the 
Glen schoolhouse’ (ten miles from Bol- 
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ton’s Corners and at the same hour) ‘and 
Thursday at the Old Union Church in 
Springfield’ (thirteen miles from the Land- 
ing).” 

Then John learned that Mr. Kittering 
used to preach ‘‘every’”’ Sunday after- 
noon in two places sixteen miles apart at 
the same hour and, moreover, that he 
‘“‘was the greatest man for exchanging 
with his brother ministers,” though when 
he got the time John could not tell. 

Then about visiting, at least forty fam- 
ilies told John that Mr. Kittering used 
to visit ‘‘a great deal oftener than you 
do. Why, you’re quite a stranger. He 
used to come and bring Mrs. Kittering 
and spend the day with us once every 
month at least.” ‘Forty into thirty- 
one doesn’t go with me,” said John to 
himself; ‘‘the fellow must have been an 
angel and not subject to the usual limita- 
tions of space and time.” 

But that wasn’t all, for three different 
sick folks claimed the honor of Mr. Kit- 
tering’s Monday afternoons. With all 
that, as Mr. Barber put it, “Mr. Kitter- 
ing, sir, was a great visitor; he was al- 
ways on the road.” ‘He must have 
been,” John very feelingly replied. ‘O, 
the depth of Mr. Kittering’s sermons,” 
said old John McLeod, more familiariy 
known as “Holy John”; ‘that manspent 
days and nights in his study.’”’ ‘Just 
so,’”’ said John, and I am afraid he meant 
more than he said. 

Beyond all this, Mr. Kittering could 
sing like a lark, draw on the blackboard 
like an artist and play the organ like—an 
angel. John couldn’t do any of these 
things, but he heard that Mr. Kittering 
could. Mr. Kittering gave lectures in 
the college, was a popular stump speaker 
and even wrote poetry which the choir 
sang to music of his composing. He was 
grand worthy something of the Sons of 
Temperance, the Independent Order of 
Woodcutters and the Brotherhood of Fra- 
ternal Unity and apparently the life and 
soul of them all and a regular attendant 
at every meeting. 

His Sunday school addresses were won- 
derful, his funeral orations deeply sym- 
pathetic, his power in prayer remarkable 
and his visits to the sick a real means of 
health. Everywhere he went John heard 
of him and the singing of his praises, but 
at last this very afternoon John had gone 
into Widow McCammus’s, and there on 
the mantel in the very center stood the 
photo of Mr. Kittering. 
old lady, ‘‘but he was a darling.” 

So as the fire died down John got bluer 
and bluer. It seemed no use. He knew 
they must be unconsciously exaggerating, 
for at least no man could be in two places 
at once, but after such a man could there 
be any chance for a plain, humble man to 
win their hearts and do good work? 

Just then John thought of Uncle Esek 
Martin, who in his later bachelor days 
sought comfort in the form of a widow 
and found it not. One day she led him 
to the cemetery where reposed the re- 
mains of her first husband, There she 
wept so copiously that Uncle Esek lost 


“O,” said the | 


patience and said to a friend he button- 
holed, “I’d give ten dollars if she only 
had him again.”” And John thought too, 
““Well, I’d give something if they only had 
their angel, Mr. Kittering, back.” 

But being ygung and a healthy Chris- 
tian John took his Bible, turned to the 
verse which says of a certain woman, 
“She hath done what she could,” and 
said to himself, ‘‘ Well, the Master knows 
I have tried to, so it’s all right with him,” 
and giving himself a mental and spiritual 
shake turned into bed. 

All the same he couldn’t forget Kitter- 
ing. He didn’t get any chance to, and 
when a year later the way opened for his 
long cherished desire to go abroad as a 
foreign missionary I am afraid there was 
just a little Kittering mixed in with the 
application he sent in for a place to do 
pioneer work, ‘‘not building on any other 
man’s foundation.” He went to the 
Congo after the usual addresses and pres- 
entations and farewell meetings, all of 
which John, being modest, set down to 
the fact of his going as a foreign mis- 
sionary. 

A year later still the same John, but 
tanned and a little thinner, under the 
thatched roof of his mud-walled hut, read- 
img of the appointment of Rev. Alex 
Saunders, a very decent fellow, to the 
Evanston church, having in mind ‘the 
angel,’ sat down and wrote him a letter 
of sympathy in view of the excellencies 
of Kittering. . 

Six months later again Rev. John 
Brown made the very walls of his hut to 
ring again with hearty laughter when the 
mailcamein. Between spasms he handed 
the letter to his colleague. It was from 
Alex Saunders, and this is all it said: 

My Dear Brown: Thanks for your letter, 
but human nature is still the same. The fish 
we lose is always bi ger than any we catch. 
Distance lends enchantment to the view. 
There was nothing personal in your experi- 
ence. Kittering isn’t in it. You are the 
angel now. 


The Personal Christian Life 


IX. 
FLOYD W. TOMKINS 





BY REV. 

1. You say: ‘‘Our spiritual natures grow by 
meeting and mastering trouble.’’ How does 
God wish us to meet sorrow, particularly the 
sorrow of giving back to him those dear to 
us? And what is meant by the expression, 
** God revealed himself to me in my sorrow ?”’ 
Ah, how many of us have asked that 
question! But the answer is clear, if 
only we will accept it. If we love God, 
then all things must work for our good 
[see Rom. 8: 28]. Sorrows become mes- 
sengers of mercy, and pain is an angel of 
love, and trouble is God’s hand, heavy at 
first, but afterwards full of strength. 
When we realize this, then the bitterness 
passes away and we have met and mas- 
tered the trouble. I called this week to 
see a lady both of whose arms were 
broken in an accident last summer. 
“Every day the doctor comes and woi4s 
the fingers and hands and arms to make 
them limber, and O, how it hurts,” said 
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the lady. And then pretty soon she said: 
“There is no doctor like him, so gentle 
and skillful.” You see she knew the 
pain he gave her was for her own good. 
So it is that we, God’s children, look to 
him and love him because he is develop- 
ing us and making us like himself. 
Therefore God wishes us to meet sor- 
row bravely and thankfully, not neces- 
sarily without tears because tears are a 
relief, and Jesus himself wept, but as 
intelligent men. Particularly is this 
true regarding death. We sorrow, but 
not without hope. God reveals himself 
“because we seem so near to the other 

world, and he tells us so. many comfort- 
ing truths, and spiritual things seem more 
real than material things. 

Angel of pain! I think thy face 

Will be, in all the heayenly place, 

The sweetest face that I shall see, 

The sweetest face to smile on me. 

All other angels faint and tire ; 

Joy wearies and forsakes desire ; 

Hope falters, face to face with fate, 

And dies because it cannot wait. 

And love cuts short each loving day, 

Because fond hearts cannot obey 

That subtiest law which measures bliss 

By what it is content to miss. 

But thou, O loving, faithful pain— 

Hated, reproached, rejected, slain— 

Dost only closer cling, and bless 

In sweeter, stronger steadfastness. 

Dear patient angel, to thine own 

Thou comest, and art never known 

Till late in some lone twilight place 

The light of thy transfigured face 

Sudden shines out, and, speechless, they 

Know they have walked with Christ all day. 


2. Can I realize my own growth in right- 
eousness? 


Only indirectly. When I am climbing 
a mountain the distance I have come 
seems as nothing compared with the 
height still awaiting my ascent. So when 
I think I have made some progress, if I 
place myself by the side of Jesus I am so 
wretched that I despise myself. The 
Bible seems to teach that our growth in 
holiness is gradual, within us and un- 
known, When we see Jesus at last then we 
shall be revealed as we are. But during 
the battle of life we can be encouraged 
and assured by something better than 
self-study: (1) If I love to think of and 
study Christ then I must unconsciously 
partake of his nature. (2) I must see 
myself as by God’s grace I am to be 
when the work is finished. That is the 
way God sees me—just as the sculptor 
sees not the block of marble, but the 
statue which is hidden in it. (3) If we 
use the means of grace which God has 
given, prayer, Bible study, communion, 
etc., then we can be certain of advance 
because God has promised. (4) We can 
remember that it is not ourselves outside 
of Christ or apart from Christ, but our- 
selves in Christ, who are perfect. If I 
abide in him, love him, pray to him, talk 
with him, then no matter how weak I am 
in myself, in him I am perfect. 


3. Is faith unreasonable? 


Faith is not contradictory to reason, 
but beyond it. It isalways founded upon 
reason, but it grows up above the founda- 
tion and is superior to it, though never 
independent of it. True faith never 
clashes with reason. Faith does not say, 
“two and two make five,”’ but it can say, 
‘*God has infinite power,” though reason 
cannot grasp infinity. Practically, how- 
ever, our faith wants to be a reasonable 
faith. It must be such as to draw men 
by its balance and consistency. It must 
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apply itself to daily needs and daily work. 
It must interpret God as Jesus inter- 
preted him in terms of human relation- 
ship, as our Father, our Friend, our 
Helper. 

There is a dogmatic faith, that is, a 
faith based upon exact statements re- 
garding God’s nature and work; and 
there is an emotional faith, that is, a 
faith drawn from one’s own longings and 
needs and from God’s tender words of 
compassion. These are both good and 
necessary in their place. But the faith 
needed today, both by us men and women 
individually and by the world at large, is 
that which brings God into our daily 
lives to help us and to lift us up. Sucha 
faith talks to God as naturally as to a 
friend ; it looks to God for help in adding 
figures or washing dishes or teaching 
children just as much as in praying or 
reading the Bible or visiting the sick. 
That is what is meant, I think, by a rea- 


sonable faith. It is a faith which ap- - 


peals to men and draws them to God. 

O, dear Lord, grant us such faith that, 
knowing thee as our constant Friend, we 
may so live in conscious nearness to thee 
that men may love and trust thee in spite 
of themselves. Keep us from vague 
ideas and hard dogmas, and may our faith 
come into ever richer fullness through 
ourloveand experience. For Jesus’ sake. 
Amen. 





Important News from Japan 
BY REV. J. H. PETTEE 


There is plenty of it. And this is owing, 
among many causes, to a new cabinet, a new 
proposal for peace negotiations in China, new 
government regulations regarding reforms in 
simplifying the writing of the language, new 
police instructions by which licensed prosti- 
tutes can abandon at pleasure their life of 
shame, new bribery scandals affecting high 
Officials, new openings in all directions for 
evangelistic efforts, a new conference of Prot- 
estant missionaries marked throughout by a 
new baptism from on high, and busy prepara- 
tions for conducting an aggressive campaign 
during the opening months of the new cen- 
tury. 


Civic Changes ; 

Marquis Ito’s cabinet, just organized, marks 
a further step taken toward the goal of party 
politics. It is so constructed as to control a 
majority vote in the Diet while still standing 
for the monarchical principle of primary re- 
sponsibility to the emperor. Japanese senti- 
ment insists on this dizzy, double-headed, on- 
the-fence method of governinga nation, Mar- 
quis Ito can do it more ably and successfully 
than any other living Japanese. 

Japan is not losing head over the high praise 
she is receiving from all the world over her 
valorous, brilliant conduct in China. She is 
steadied by the new sense of weighty respon- 
sibility devolving upon her in connection with 
her relations to outside nations. 


The Fight for Virtue 
Thanks to the efforts of an American mis- 
sionary in Nagoya by the name of Murphy, to 
the Salvation Army, to Hon. S. Shimada, a 
Christian politician, and to other influential 
Japanese and, perhaps, most of all—to its 
credit be it added—to the Japanese press, 
there has been a tremendous social agitation 
over the question of licensed prostitution. 
Dramatic results have followed close upon 
the heels of drastic measures. New police 
regulations now make it possiodle for the in- 
mates of houses of legalized vice, hitherto 
hopeless slaves, to leave at their option. 
Christian reformers have freed at least forty 
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such unfortunates during the past two 
months, and the papers report that during the 
past forty-two days in the one city of Tokyo 
429 contract prostitutes voluntarily left their 
life of shame, and that suicide, formerly very 
frequent among this. class of women, has 
practically ceased. 


The Great Christian Conference 

But the chief item of news relates to a 
grand conference of evangelical Protestant 
missionaries held in Tokyo, Oct. 24-31. 

About 450 missionaries and their friends 
were in attendance. Thirty or forty of these 
were from China. 

Rev. Dr. J. D. Davis of the American Board 
Mission was elected chairman. Some thirty- 
three elaborate papers on every department 
of missionary activity were read. Many of 
these were packed with information or help- 
ful suggestions. Also a dozen other briefer 
papers were presented. A vigorous but al- 
ways good-natured discussion of rigidly en- 
forced two-minute speeches, together with 
music of a pleasing variety, prevented monot- 
ony. 

Of many resolutions adopted one contained 
a respectful address to the emperor, another 
referred sympathetically and hopefully to the 
situation in China. Still another took high 
ground on the better observance of the Sab- 
bath. 

Nearly all the others, except two or three of 
minor importance, breathed a remarkable 
spirit of unity and looked toward further inter- 
denominational, interracial co-operation. The 
advance in this respect from the position of a 
few years ago and even the fears of many to- 
day was a marked feature of this conference, 
the fourth ever held in Japan, the previous 
one being held at Osaka in 1883. Union of 
heart and union of effort, looking toward a 
closer corporate union, but not by forcing the 
issue prematurely, was the watchword of the 
great gathering. 

As samples of the bon mots served we men- 
tion the following: ‘The glacial age of the 
Orient is breaking up.” ‘“‘The new conserva- 
tism so apparent in Japan to-day is not a 
home product, but came from the West. Its 
two most striking characteristics are a new 
conception of nationalism and a new concep- 
tion of the value of the individual” ‘The 
number of Christian societies now laboring in 
Japan is thirty-six. This is just duuble the 
number in 1883.” “ Eighty-five Christ an pe- 
riodiéals are now registered atthe office uf the 
home department.” “ English literature far 
more than that in the vernacular is molding 
the thought of educated Japanese today.” 
‘Charities, like higher criticism, should be in 
the hands of the friends of Christ and of his 
Bible.” ‘New men, that is, renewed men, 
are needed for the new century.” 

Several Japanese made brief addresses of a 
most appreciative and optimistic order. 
Colonel and Mrs. Buck gave the missionaries 
a delightful reception at the American lega- 
tion one evening, and, furthermore, made a 
handsome contribution toward defraying the 
expenses of the convention. Through the 
kind offices of Mr. Hara, the well-known 
Christian prison chaplain and ex-convicts’ 
friend, a party of the missionaries visited ex- 
Premier Count Okuma’s beaatiful gardens and 
were favored with an hour’s conference on 
matters of public weal with the distinguished 
statesman himself. The count is passionately 
fond of rare orchids and chrysanthemums and 
possesses the fine-t collection of the former 
in Japan. One of his characteristic remarks 
was: “A lover of flowers cannot harbor evil 
in his heart.” The party saw three chrysan- 
themum plants (they ought to be called small 
trees ) each of which contained fully 1,000 blos- 
soms. 

The land that can produce such beauties of 
nature, such specimens of manhood and such 
missionary gatherings, albeit exotic, is ready 
for the duties of a new ceutury. 

It should be added—lest Ame ica feel that 
she is out ot the count—that.so impressed 
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were the members of the American Board 
mission who were in attendance upon the 
meeting with the urgent opportunities open- 
ing before them that they voted unanimously 
to ask for four new families at once to help 
reap the harvest that surely is coming. It is 
Japan’s newest call for the new century. It 
merits a hearing. It must be heeded. 
Okayama, Japan, Nov. 1. 





As to the Missing Link 


BY PROF, A. E. DOLBEAR 


In my article on The Century of Science in 
The Congregationalist of Nov. 10, I spoke of 
the discovery of the missing link, and in- 
quiries began at once to be received as to the 
particulars, and as to where one could find the 
published accounts. 

It is with this as with very much of the 
later acquired knowledge—it has not found its 
way out of the technical journals. To be sure, 
the most of such knowledge is of no immedi- 
ate importance, but everybody is interested in 
such a matter as this because it modifies in 
some way the thinking on other matters. It 
is a kind of scientific leaven that changes 
the structure of one’s philosophy of things. 
The doctrine of evolution applied to man re- 
quired an ancestry intermediate in structure 
between man as he now is and the highest 
apes, for the differences are too great to be 
bridged by a saltatory process. 

Evidences for the antiquity of man have 
been abundant, his handiwork showing a 
greater degree of rudeness and crudeness as 
it was more and more ancient ; but his skeleton 
had perished along with those of the myriads of 
animals that were contemporary with him. A 
few scraps had been found, like the Engis and 
the Caleverus skulls, but the data were not con- 
vincing and the question as to the existence 
of a structure of unquestionable lower type 
was still an open one until lately. 

Dr. Dubois, a surgeon in the Dutch army, 
stationed in Java, found in 1891 and 1892 a 
skull, the left femur and a tooth in a volcanic 
deposit which belongs to what is called the 
Tertiary period. The bones were well fossil- 
ized. He studied these fossils most carefully 
and reported his find in 1894, together with his 
opinion that they were the remains of an ape- 
man, which he named Pithecanthropus Erec- 
tus. 

The announcement met with incredflity, 
and all sorts of reasons were given for thinking 
that Dr. Dubois was mistaken, but so great 
was the interest that the doctor was permitted 
to take his precious fossils to Europe that 
they might be scrutinized and judged by the 
most competent there. The result of the in- 
vestigation was reported by Prof. O. C. Marsh 
to the National Academy of Science in Wash- 
ington in April, 1896. He said that the whole 
subject was gone over by anthropologists,” 
zoOlogists and geologists in a most thorough 
and judicial manner, and that the evidence 
was strongly in favor of the view that the 
skull is not human, while it indicates an ani- 
mal higher than any anthropoid ape known 
now. Professor Marsh himself examined the 
structures, and his own opinion he thus ex- 
pressed: 

Dr. Dubois has proved to science the exist- 
ence of a new prehistoric anthropoid form, 
not human indeed, but in size, brain power 
and erect posture much nearer man than any 
animal hitherto discovered, living or extinct. 


This conclusion is now the one generally ac- 
cepted. For the benefit of those who care to 
read more extensively about it I append a 
number of references. 


American Journal of Séience, Vol. 49, p. 144; 
New Series, Vol. 1, p. 475; Vol. 2, p. 845; Vol. 4, 
p. 213; American Naturalist, Vol. 28, p. 192; 
Nature, Vol. 51, p. 428; Nature, Vol. 53, pp. 150, 
245, 247. 

Science, Jan., 1895, pp. 11,193. Proceedings of 
the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, 1899, p. 326; and most science journals 
for 1895 and 1896, 


Recent Honors to Chaucer 


The glass in the lancet window reproduced 
here was unveiled in the Collegiate Church, 
Southwark, London, Oct. 25. It was designed 
by Mr. C. E. Kemp of Nottingham Place, Lon- 
don. The Canterbury pilgrims setting forth 
on their journey are depicted. in the main 
panel. The top panel contains a portrait of 
Chaucer. In the bottom panel is a figure of 
Thomas ’ Becket of Canterbury in the act of 
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From the London Chronicle. 


bestowing a blessing. Chaucer’s connection 
with this part of London is not absolutely 
demonstrable, but there is ground for the 
assumption that he knew it somewhat. Alfred 
Austin, the poet laureate of England, spoke 
on Chaucer at the dedicatory service. 





In and Around New York 


An Auspicious Outlook for Dr. Stimson’s Church 


At the annual meeting of Manhattan Church 
the trustees reported that $60,000 had been 
subscribed toward the building fund and pre- 
sented plans for the new edifice. These were 
accepted and the work will be started at once. 
The architectural style of the building will be 
French Gothic and the materials will be brick 
and terra cotta. The lots owned by the 
church are on Broadway near Seventy-sixth 
Street, and the new structure will be an addi- 
tion to the handsome ones being erected all 
along upper Broadway. 


Roman Catholic Laymen Confer 

A second step in the process of federating 
the lay Roman Catholic organizations of the 
country was taken in this city on Thanksgiv- 
ing Day, although the final step is not to be 
taken until next May, when a meeting is to be 
held in Cincinnati. Thirty-five men, repre- 
senting over one million membership in insur- 
ance and social societies, were present, and 
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throughout their consultations there ran a 
wholesome sentiment. They were themselves 
fine types of vigorous manhood. They began 
and closed their deliberations with prayer, 
and there was in no single address anything 
savoring of zeal that sought to be fostered at 
the expense of other interests. Other reli- 
gions were mentioned by several of the speak- 
ers, and always with the utmost respect. 
That which the delegates strove to attain was 
a common ground, upon which all Catholic 
laymen might labor together for their advance- 
ment along educational, religious, social and 
civil lines. 


Another Type of Roman Catholics 


That there are two schools of thought among 


the Roman Catholics was shown in this city 
on Thanksgiving Day. In the afternoon lay- 
men talked like Americans ; in the evening, at 
a reception tendered by the Catholic Club, 
Archbishop Corrigan talked like a fifteenth 
century monk. The fine company of men 
present included not only the flower of the 
Roman Catholic laity of New York, but also 
Controller Coler, a Methodist, ex-Mayor Hew- 
itt and Commodore Gerry, Episcopalians, and 
Edward Lauterbach, a Jew. The main part 
of the archbishop’s speech was a description 
of a supernatural phenomenon, witnessed in 
Naples on his recent trip abroad. He recited 
the details with much impressiveness, and 
clearly sought to make his hearers appreciate 
the great weight he himself attached to what 
he related. Very particularly the archbishop 
detailed the impossibility of any power but a 
supernatural one bringing the change about, 
and concluded with an air which said plainly 
that all present ought to worship a God who 
could perform such wonderful things. 


A Broad Religious Platform 

The New York State Conference of Religion 
began its three days’ meeting in the Church of 
the Holy Communion, Nov. 20. The first 
speaker, Rev. Leighton Williams, general sec- 
retary of the conference, said that as the 
world grew older the distinction between the- 
ology and religion was becoming more appar- 
ent and that people were showing a disposi- 
tion to unite in religion even though they 
might be far apart in theology. For this rea- 
son the Conference of Religion was held and 
all denominations and creeds were invited to 
take part. Dr. Slicer said that the scheme of 
the conference was to reduce religion to a 
unity without attemptat uniformity. “There 
is but one religion,” he said, “and that is the 
relation of the soul to God.” Dr. J. M. 
Whiton and Mr. Henry D. Lloyd spoke on the 
subject of the Ethical Progress in the Nine- 
teenth Century. Both were optimistic and 
stated that the improvement in morals in the 
past hundred years was marked. 

Three sessions were held Wednesday and 
three Thursday. Most of the subjects treated 
by the twenty-five or more assigned speakers 
related to the power of the religious forces of 
the world, the possibility of greater union in 
worship, and the necessity for making a 
greater effort along political and civic lines. 
A committee of the conference has prepared 
and published a book of common worship, in 
which are found selections from the Jewish 
and Christian scriptures, and from the Hindu, 
Persian, Egyptian. Buddhist, Grecian, Roman 
and Mohammedan ethnic scriptures. The 
distinctive feature of the meetings was the 
participation of representatives of many dif- 
ferent denominations and faiths. 


Another Dinner to General Howard 
A dinner was given in honor of Gen. O. O. 
Howard by the Congregational Club at the 
Pouch Mansion in Brooklyn Nov. 26. A,large 
number were present and the occasion was al- 
most as notableas the dinner given tothe same 
man at the Waldorf-Astoria a few weeks ago. 
Major-General Brooke spoke for the army and 
Rear-Admiral Barker for the navy. Other 
speakers were Dr. Hubbell and Dr. Abbott. 
C. N. A, 
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Now that our state and 
county conferences are 
over, is it not a good time to remember 
the distinction Jesus so often made be- 
tween knowing and doing? Is it too 
much to assume that, deficient and poorly 
managed as some of our conferences may 
have been, they have brought to our at- 
tention many helpful methods of work? 
While we should not be in too great haste 
to adopt all plans proposed, not even such 
as others have used with abundant suc- 
cess, are we not sure that there are some 
things that we might wisely undertake? 
The employment of a parish visitor, per- 
haps, or catechetical instruction, or neigh- 
borhood meetings, or a normal class, or a 
course of lectures. But in spite of the 
knowledge and conviction, do we not find 
ourselves failing to overcome our present 
inertia, and inclined to move along in the 
usual routine way? ‘If ye know these 
things, blessed are ye if ye do them.” 


Knowing and Doing 


An attempt to enforce 
the prohibitory laws 
is apparent, such as 
has not been witnessed before for a long 
time. While not affecting all sections 
alike, its influence is so extended that it 
may be called epidemic. The cause can- 
not be far separated from the recent state 
election. Of the sheriff nominees of the 
regular parties the Republicans fell nearly 
7,000 votes and the Democrats about 1,800 
behind their respective nominees for gov- 
ernor. This independent vote of nearly 
9,000 is the haridwriting on the wall seen 
by Maine’s astute political managers. 
A power for righteousness that has been 
quietly breaking up the ground and sow- 
ing the seed is the Christian Civic League, 
a non-partisan and non-denominational 
organization which has existed about 
three years, but has had a paid executive 
officer in the field but about a year and a 
half. Its first aim has been to “educate 
the people in all that pertains to good 
citizenship.” 


The Present 
Temperance Agitation 





Abuse of Legislative. Generosity 


At a recent pedagogical meeting in 
Augusta, President Hyde searchingly ex- 
posed a misuse of state appropriations 
in aid of numerous academies. For 
many years schools under private con- 
trol have received special appropriations 
of several hundred dollars each, varying 
according to size and need. Undoubtedly 
the motive has been to enable them to 
develop a better grade of work. Actually, 
however, as President Hyde points out, 
the effect in many cases has been that 
these schools and their constituencies 
have come to rely upon state aid as their 
chief source of support, this, too, in the 
maintenance of an inferior quality of 
instruction. The state’s generosity has 
been abused. It has tended to pauperize 
rather than to inspire to better work. 

Clearly, if the state is to continue this 
custom, it should have a guarantee that 
the institutions aided conform to some 
common and worthy standard of instruc- 





tion. This, we understand, is what Pres- 
ident Hyde would have the state insist 
upon—not the total abolition of state 
grants. We have academies which, 
thanks to state aid and an intelligent 
public sentiment, perpetuate the tradi- 
tions of the old-time country academy 
and prove by their fruits their value in 
our educational system. But the list of 
aided schools should be reduced to such 
as can do genuine, honest work of a high 
grade. The next legislative committee 
on education should study and act upon 
President Hyde’s presentation of the sit- 
uation. He deserves the thanks of all 
citizens for calling attention to these 
facts. : 


Of Interest in Portland 


With the close in February of the second 
decade of Christian Endeavor Portland is an- 
ticipating a gathering that shall surpass all 
she has hitherto seen in connection with this 
organization. The plans include meetings 
which in quality of speakers and leaders shall 
rival the national conventions. A _ special 
feature will be the unveiling of a tablet which 
shall mark Williston Church as the birthplace 
of this world-wide movement. 

This gathering will find Williston going 
forward with increasing usefulness and 
power under its honored leader, Dr. Smith 
Baker. A Sunday school missionary has 
been placed in the parish to quicken and 
deepen the influence of the church in this 
direction. Though its field for aggressive 
missionary work is not large, yet we may 
expect that all possible will be accomplished. 

Without the missionary worker, but with 
quite as promising a field, West Church, un- 
der the inspiring plans of its new pastor, 
Rev. J. R. Boardman, is entering upon a cam- 
paign of varied activity. Already new work- 
ers are enlisting, additions are being made to 
the membership, men’s and women’s clubs 
are at work and the Sunday school has passed 
the high-water marks of the past. 

At the other end of the city Rev. A. H. 
Wiight of the St. Lawrence Church has re- 
cently been asked by his people to mark the 
close of his thirtieth year as pastor by record- 
ing the efforts to build the beautiful edifice 
they now enjoy. In response he embodied 
the story in a sermon, which was published 
in the local papers. E. M. C. 


Yarmouth’s Varied Activities 


This church has entered upon an aggressive 
winter campaign. Mrs. Nellie Gray, who for 
two years has been employed by the Maine 
Missionary Society, has been secured as pas- 
tor’s assistant and parish visitor, and will re- 
main till after the January communion. She 
is especially adapted to personal work, and 
will visit throughout the entire parish, which 
is scattering, holding cottage and neighbor- 
hood meetings and making her influence felt 
in quiet ways. A young men’s band of work- 
ers, composed largely of academy students, is 
holding Sunday afternoon services in the va- 
rious districts. The pastor has arranged a 
course of lectures which includes the names 
of Drs. Smith Baker, W. H. Fenn, James L. 
Hill, Prof. H. L. Chapman, D. D., of Bowdoin 
and others. The last named is to lecture on 
Robert Burns on the latter’s birthday, Jan. 
25. To the course of six entertainments every 
young man in Yarmouth not over twenty-five 
receives a free ticket. 

The pastor has a class of young people pre- 


paratory to church membership. He also has 
charge of the Junior work and devotes a part 
of the hour to catechetical instruction, using 
Miller’s Catechism for Children’s Training 
Classes. The women have just sent barrels 
to Georgia and North Dakota, and are prepar- 
ing a box for a faithful worker in Maine. 
The recent transfer of the Endeavor meeting 
to Sunday night, making that the only serv- 
ice, is working admirably. The attendance 
Sunday night is larger and at the midweek 
service it is doubled. The older church mem- 
bers are delighted. C. E. 


Our Bangor Letter 


The Parish House of Central Church, de- 
scribed in my ,last letter, is increasingly a 
source of convenience and delight, especially 
in carrying on the Sunday school department 
and for social gatherings. This is said to be 
the first building of its kind in Maine, New 
Hampshire and Vermont, but this would not 
long be true if the advantages of such a struc- 
ture were appreciated. Though erected pri- 
marily for the Sunday school, it is also used 
as a night school for girls, evening classes 
being held in bookkeeping, penmanship, mu- 
sic, etc. It is rumored that at an early day a 
new church edifice will complete the plan of 
which the Parish House is the beginning. 

The Maine Missionary Society has received 
$1,000 from the estate of Anna Eliza Goodwin 
of Chelsea, Mass., in trust for the church in 
Buxton, where her grandfather used to wor- 
ship—a practical evidence of interest in the 
** old home.” 

On Thanksgiving Day the Bangor churches 
united in services at the edifice of the Unita- 
rians, the address being by Rev. A. B. Lorri- 
mer of the Second Baptist, the newest and, 
with scarcely an exception, the youngest pas- 
tor in the city. 

First Church mourns the loss, at the age of 
eighty-one, of one of its most highly gifted 
and best loved members—Mrs. Catherine Me- 
Gaw, wife of Hon. J. B. Foster and mother of 
Rev. J. M. Foster of the Church of the Re- 
deemer, Boston ; also of Deacon John S. Ellis, 
aman of strictest integrity, who was sixty-two 
when he died. PHILLIPS. 





Professor Sanders Declines 


It will please the friends of Yale to learn 
that Prof. Frank K. Sanders has declined the 
call to the presidency of Iowa College, al- 
though they would of course be glad to see 
that flourishing Western institution have so 
good a man for its head. The fine scholarship 
and teaching talent of Professor Sanders have 
been well recognized, but the new Yale will 
demand also men with capacity for adminis- 
tration ; and it is this which especially marks 
him as a man to be kept for the Yale of the 
new century. He now occupies a university 
chair, Biblical literature, and not a Divinity 
School chair; but immediately upon the res- 
ignation of the dean, Professor Fisher, a few 
days ago, Professor Sanders was mentioned 
as a worthy successor on account of his re- 
source. and organizing capacity. No change 
will probably be made until after the bi-cen- 
tennial next fall, but there seems to be a tacit 
understanding that he will then be transferred 
to the Divinity School. 





The Master chose leaven, not varnish, for 
his parable of the kingdom; the goodness 
must work from within outwards; merely to 
splash it on the surface is a mockery and a 
sham.—Rev. W. R. Huntington, D. D. 
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Life 
The Handmaid of Religion 


More and more, pastors are coming to appre- 
ciate the value of music in preparing the mind 
for truth and deepening its impressiveness. 
Here are a few instances in which they wel- 
come the aid of this winsome ally. 

The oratorio Elijah has been sung in vari- 
ous cities by oratorio societies, and selections 
from it are frequently rendered at church 
services; but it has peculiar impressiveness 
when presented with the accompanying Scrip- 
ture passages, with explanations to enhance 
its significance and with the thoughts it in- 
spires. This was the experience at four re- 
cent Sunday morning services at Dane Street 
Church, Beverly, Mass. Four, groups of se- 
lections from the oratorio were taken in their 
order, the first including the famine music, 
the second the events on Mt. Carmel, the 
third the juniper tree scene and the fourth the 
experiences on Mt. Horeb, with the closing 
parts of the oratorio. 

The brief opening exercises of each service 
were calculated to prepare the audience for 
what was to follow. The Scriptural selec- 
tions, enriched by the comment and explana- 
tion of the pastor, introduced the scene, the 
circumstances and the characters, forming a 
picturesque setting for the music, which 
added its vivifying touch to reproduce the ex- 
periences rehearsed, making the persons live, 
feel, think and act again. Then the sermon 
pressed home the most vital and helpful 
truths, which through the music had won 
ready entrance to heart and mind. 

The chorus numbered twenty, six doing 
solo work. The pastor conferred constantly 
with the musical director, and attended the 
last of the twelve rehearsals for each service. 
Opening exercises took twenty minutes, Scrip- 
ture and introduction fifteen, sermon twenty 
and oratorio music about thirty minutes. The 
words were printed and given to the audience. 

A number of less difficult musical produc- 
tions could be treated ina similar way. One 
point should be emphasized. It is usually a 
mistake to omit remarks from a special musi- 
cal service,-or to put them at the close. They 
should come first, and prepare the audience 
by indicating the significance of the words 
and music about to be sung. The spiritual 
impressiveness of these services was marked, 
perhaps exceeding, the pastor thinks, what 
would have been obtained from evangelis‘ic 
services or a conference for deepening the 
spiritual life. But it is too soon to determine 
their permanent value. 

Porter Chureh, Brockton, Mass., has re- 
sumed its five o’clock vesper services with 
C. Lee Williams’s cantata, A Harvest Song of 
Praise. The choirmaster, Mr. George Shaul, 
is drilling a small chorus of selected voices to 
aid the quartet, and promises four more can- 
tatas, one to be given on each first-of-the- 
month Sunday till April. These comprise 
Barnby’s Rebekah, Buck’s The Coming of the 
King, Stainer’s The Daughter of Jairus and 
Mendelssohn’s As Pants the Hart. Between 
these will be held services on various hymn 
writers, as Cowper or Ray Palmer, illustrated 
by the singing of their hymns. 

The Phillips Society connected with the 
Congregational church in Saugus,, Mass., has 
given the cantata of Esther in the Town Hall 
on two consecutive evenings, reproducing the 
deliverance of her people by the Hebrew 
maiden, with a good measure of artistic suc- 
cess. 

The magnificent new Howard organ of First 
Church, Holyoke, containing over 2,000 pipes, 
was inaugurated with a recital by the organ- 
ist, Mr. William C. Hammond, who rendered 
selections from Schubert, Rubinstein, Bizet, 
Guilmant and others. 

At West Torrington, Ct., Rev. T. C. Richards 
has been conducting a series of musical serv- 
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and Work of the Churches 


ices with these subjects: Hymns that Have 
Worn; Gospel Hymns and Their Story; 
Hymns that Have Helped; Christian Unity in 
Our Hymns. 

The Niagara Square Church of Buffalo, 
N. Y., announces a School of Vocal Music in 
which graded classes will be instructed, for a 
nominal fee, beginning with the rudiments 
and leading up to advanced chorus work. 

A novel method of securing a choir has been 
adopted by the church in Madison, Wis., 
which provides fifteen scholarships in various 
schools of music. The beneficiaries, who are 
chosen by competent musicians, with the 
leader, constitute the choir and, in return for 
their training, are expected to attend every 
rehearsal and to sing at the Sunday services. 

The pastor of First Church, Portland, Ore., 
Rev. A. W. Ackerman, aided by the choir— 
which all who attended the last meeting of the 
National Council remember with delight—is 
giving the qost educative series of musical 
services we have known of recently. They 
are held on the last Sunday evening of each 
month from September to July. The program 
is so sugzestive and well arranged that we 
reproduce it: 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF CHURCH MUSIC 
Ambrose. A.D. 397. Music as a War Cry. 
Gregory the Great. A.D. 550. Musie and Chris- 

tian Unity. 

Palestrina. 1524-1594. Music the Handmaid of 
Religion. 

Bach. 1685-1750. The German Emphasis. Spe- 
cial organ music. 

Henry Purcell. 1658-1695. Reaction from Puri- 
tanical Psalmody. The English tendency. The 
use of the choir and instrumental music. 

Stainer’s Crucifixion. (Good Friday). 

Lowell Mason. 1792-1872. The American De- 
velopment. Service of song by the congregation. 

The Gospel in Song. 

The oratorio, The Prodigal Son, by Arthur Sullivan. 


Essex South Happenings 


Quiet old Essex! never dead, nor dying, but 
content to go more slowly than the rest of the 
world, which comes down, now and then, in 
squads to look us over and buy our antiques. 
But they can’t buy our church life. That is 
not for sale. Vacant pulpits are an almost 
unknown feature among us. . Only one exists, 
the Central of Lynn, and time would fail to 
tell of the multitudes ready to man that! 

South Church, Peabody, is always doiug 
some generous thing for the kingdom, for its 
pastor and its own community. The latest is 
a substantial addition to the meeting house, 
providing a fine study and church parlor. 
Rev. and Mrs. Hall gave their people a delight- 
ful reception in the new rooms. 

Rey. J. W. Buckham, the scholarly pastor 
of Crombie Street Church, Salem, gave an en- 
lightening paper a recent Sunday evening to 
the united congregations on the Salem Mar- 
tyrs or Witches, and clearly proved the noble 
character of most of the nineteen victims of 
the awful delusion and tragedy which has 
given the Puritan city such unenviable noto- 
riety. It was a strong plea for the erection of 
a suitable monument on the site of their exe- 
eution. It is sincerely hoped that something 
practical will result from this renewed effort 
to honor their memory. Curiously enough, in 
the midst of the address, a black cat, with yel- 
low eyes and tail erect, marched down the 
aisle directly before the speaker, and looked 
him in the faee, as if to challenge every dis- 
paraging word respecting the association of 
the “imp of darkness” with such as he. The 
audience, instead of being horrified, “‘laughed 
right out in meeting”’—as who wouldn’t now ? 
Assuredly, times have changed since that day 
when some one’s life would have been im- 
periled by such an apparition! 

Essex South and Salem Association, at their 
last session, heard among other excellent 


papers and addresses a fair review of Pro 
fessor Paine’s new book on The Evolution of 
the Trinity. The listeners may not be spe- 
cialists in criticism, but the trend of comment, 
in this strong Unitarian region, was against 
the professor’s interpretation of church his- 
tory. Not many are yet “advanced” enough 
to deny the miraculous birth of Jesus, or the 
Johannine authorship of the fourth gospel. 
Twenty-seven ministers sat down to the lunch 
spread in Tabernacle Chapel. 

Attention thas lately been drawn to the 
spire of South Church, Salem, which, with the 
whole building, has recently been repaired 
and repainted. It is claimed that this is the 
best specimen of such architecture in the 
country, being, in the main, a reproduction of 
one in London by Sir Christopher Wren. It 
is noteworthy that the succession of pastors 
in this parish had not, at the time of Dr. At- 
wood’s death, during a period of 112 years, 
been broken for a single day. Rev. J. F. 
Brodie, now in his twelfth year of service, 
equals the best of his predecessors in fruitful 
staying qualities. 

The Congregational Club held a strong 
meeting, Nov. 19, in Ames Memorial Hall, 
Salem. It was a missionary evening, Pres- 
ident Capen and Secretary Barton of the 
American Board and the Ewing brothers, 
missionaries to China (and Essex County 
boys during their school and college days), 
being guests. Each speaker was “the best.” 
Dr. Barton's showing of how the contribu- 
tions of the churches are expended was orig- 
inal and masterly. Would that all the grum- 
blers and stale objectors to the “sending of a 
dollar to heathen lands because it costs an- 
other to get it there” might hear him! They 
would be dumb on that subject thereafter. 

An instance, refreshing and notable, of 
fidelity and thrift in the care of trust funds 
was lately witnessed at the dedication of the 
Perley Free School in Georgetown. Forty 
years ago Mr. John Perley died, leaving a be- 
quest of about $30,000 to found a free school 
in the place of his birth. A considerable part 
of the property was in woodlands in varivus 
states, and the personal was mostly unre- 
munerative. At the time of erecting the pres- 
ent building, the trustees had at their dispusal 
for this purpose interest-bearing securities 
of nearly $130,000—more than four times the 
amount received by them from the executors 
of the will. In consequence, they have been 
able to present to the citizens of Georgetown, 
free of cost, a structure hardly surpassed in 
the state for simple beauty and equipment, 
offering educational privileges the equal of 
our best high schools. An ample endowment 
makes this a perpetual gift to all who will 
avail themselves of its advantages in coming 
years. All honor, we say, to those whose cau- 
tion, foresight and integrity have thus put 
future generations under obligation to them- 
selves, no less than to the thoughtful and 
generous benefactor of his nativetown. Spite 
of all the shocking betrayals of confidence 
among professed Christian men, there are, 
as there always have been, vastly more true 
public servants than knaves and hypocrites 
within the church. Prof. G. H. Palmer of 
Harvard, in the dedicatory address, fittingly 
commented on such faithful stewardship. 

LUKE, pro tem. 


The New Pastor at Stafford 
Springs, Ct. 

Edmund Alden Burnham, son of Rev. Mi- 
chael Burnham, D. D., of St. Louis, and a 
graduate of Hartford Seminary, was ordained 
to the ministry and installed over this church 
Nov. 23. The sermon was preached by the 
candidate’s father, and the charge to the pas- 
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tor was given by his predecessor, Rev. E. W. 
Bishop, now of Concord, N. H. 

A notable feature in the call that led to this 
settlement was that it was voted on the very 
day that the previous pastor preached his 
farewell sermon. His last pastoral act was to 
preside over the meeting at which the call was 
yoted. The council embodied in its minutes a 
special vote commending the church for “its 
wise method in avoiding the disturbing and 
jnharmonious custom of hearing many candi- 
dates and for promptly securing a man whose 
choice rested upon his record and the testi- 
mony of those who knew him rather than 
upon any transient comparison with other 
men.” P. 


Lowell Movements 


For the second time this year our churches 
have been called in council to dismiss a 
brother pastor. As in the case of the pastor 
of Pawtucket Church, the resignation of Rev. 
C. L. Merriam was made necessary by ill 
health. It is confidently expected that this 
will be speedily restored in the bracing air of 
Pelham, N. H., where he is to supply for a 
year. Nochurch could give its pastor stronger 
tokens of grief at separation than Highland 
has given. The closing services on the 25th 
were marked by many such evidences and 
by a tender celebration of the Lord’s Sup- 
per, at which six persons united on confes- 
sion. Atthe farewell reception a purse of over 
a hundred dollars was presented and the coun- 
cil added cordial indorsement of Mr. Mer- 
riam’s decade of work, both as a friend and 
a successful pastor. 

It is reported that the three vacant churches 
will soon be supplied with pastors, but the 
only one’ to take formal action as yet is the 
Pawtucket, which has invited Rev. William G. 
Poor, formerly of Keene, N. H., to supply for 
a year. It is confidently expected that the so- 
ciety will ratify this action. 

North Chelmsford held a jubilee meeting 
Nov. 20 to rejoice over the payment of the 
mortgage on the church. The debt was in- 
curred on the house of worship which re- 
placed the one burned in 1893. The united ef- 
forts of the Ladies’ Aid Society and the Men’s 
League have been crowned with complete suc- 
cess. Amid the peals of the church bell the 
mortgage was set on fire by the present pas- 
tor, Rev. R. W. Dunbar, whose enthusiasm 
has sustained the workers, and by his prede- 
cessor, Rev. S. I. Briant, under whose watch- 
ful fidelity the edifice was built. Special 
music, congratulatory addresses by Lowell 
pastors, poem and reminiscence served to ex- 
press the joy of the people. Nor should the 
record fail to note the dainty souvenir pro- 
grams. 

At the city’s Thanksgiving service a vigor- 
ous sermon was preached by Rev. W. A. 
Bartlett, D. D., of Kirk Street Church. In 
some suburban villages it has been found ad- 
vantageous to have union Thanksgiving serv- 
ices on Wednesday evening. 

Rev. G. F. Kenngott at the First Trinitarian 
is having marked success with his series of il- 
lustrated lectures on Sunday evening. Not 
always is the capacity of the auditorium equal 
to the a tendance, and some late comers have 
had to go elsewhere. The subject has been 
Books that Illustrated the Christian Life, and 
among those already considered are Ben Hur, 
Quo Vadis and The Last Days of Pompeii. 
Others announced are The Sign of the Cross 
The Christian and In Darkest Africa. This 
church has so large an attendance of the 
young at its fortnightly socials that it has 
been found necessary to provide a special 
room for them in which they may be enter- 
tained under proper supervision and without 
interfering with the quieter tastes of their 
elders. G. H. J. 





Newspaper reports are in circulation that 
Prof. G. D. Herron and others associated with 
him are interested in founding a new college 
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and so-called socialistic colony in Michigan. 
Professor Herron is our authority for saying 
that these stories are pure fiction. 





From the Badger State 
THE AUTUMN CAMPAIGN 


The heading may suggest politics and Wis- 
consin’s majority of 106,000 for McKinley ; but 
I intend to confine my report to matters eccle- 
siastical. It may be proper to say in passing, 
however, that our ministers and churches had 
something to do in creating so strong a senti- 
ment for the policy of the Administration. 
The issue of anti-imperialism, even among in- 
dependent voters, found here scant support, 
and I have been surprised to find that some 
ministers, regarded as stiff prohibitionists, 
supported this year the Republican candidate. 
Most of our clergymen seem sincerely and re- 
ligiously to believe that our policy of expan- 
sion is in the line of duty and destiny. Hence 
Mr. Bryan appeared to them a faithless ob- 
structionist. 


DOCTRINAL PREACHING 


The recent convention at Green Bay re- 
vealed decided interest in theological discus- 
sion and the return to a type of preaching 
which, on account of special pressure for 
things practical, had become somewhat rare. 

Rev. J. W. Frizzell, pastor of First Church, 
Eau Claire, who, because of the evident devo- 
tion of his people, recently refused a call to 
Dubuque, Io., has for two years been teaching 
his people much after the method of the theo- 
logical pastors of earlier New England. This 
work has been warmly received and appreci- 
ated, not only by the church, but by many in 
the community in other churches or of no 
church at all who have wanted this kind of 
teaching. 

Even the pastor of the one church in the 
state supposed to be distinctly institutional 
within a year has led his people through two 
courses of sermons dealing -exclusively with 
questions speculative and theological. The 
first course, finished last Easter, has been 
given to the public in a little but weighty vol- 
ume entitled Moral Evolution, by Judson 
Titsworth, minister of Plymouth Church, 
Milwaukee. The second course, on The 
Christian View of God and the World, closed 
Nov. 18. The topics are such as these: God, 
The Creation, The Nature and Dignity of 
Man, Sin, Historical Seif-revelation of God, 
The Atone nent. These sermons, I am told, 
have awakened special interest and have been 
more drawing than many on supposedly pop- 
ular topics. The success of Dr. Titsworth’s 
volume on Moral Evolution leads his friends 
to hope that he will soon publish this course 
also. 


EDITOR AND PREACHER CHANGE PLACES 


As a corrective to overmuch theology, per- 
haps, the same versatile pastor took editorial 
charge of the Milwaukee Journal for one day, 
and in return Mr. G. F. Grassie of the edito- 
rial staff spoke from the Plymouth pulpit on 
the following Sunday evening on The Func- 
tion of the Newspaper. The sensational fea- 
tures of the Topeka experiment were lacking, 
for the minister did not attempt to be a re- 
former ; but the editorial matter for that issue 
was of a high order and the pulpit utterances 
of Editor Grassie—who, by the way, has min- 
isterial blood in his veins—were commenda- 
ble. J. H. O. 


Clubs. 


NrewrTon. -At the November meeting the 
topic was Prescriptions for Social Ills. Dr. 
W. T. McElveen showed the insufficiency of 
many proposed remedies—such as improving 
men’s environment, education, enforcing good 
laws, the process of social evolution—and ex- 
alted the gospel as the one sufficient remedy. 
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CENTRAL New York.—The fall meeting 
was held with Plymouth Church, Syracuse. 
The address by Dr. F. E. Clark, on What the 
Boxers Have Done for China, was followed 
by after dinner speeches. It was voted to re- 
organize the club and to attempt to make the 
membership 200. 

CLEVELAND.—The November meeting, 
which marked the twenty-fifth anniversary, 
was largely attended. Ninety-five new mem- 
bers were proposed at this and the previous 
meeting. Notice was given of an amendment 
limiting membership. Dr. Boynton made an 
address. 

WESTERN MICHIGAN.—The fall meeting 
was held at First Church, Grand Rapids. The 
Government and the Missionaries was dis- 
cussed, by Rev. A. B. Curtis from the stand- 
point of the missionary societies, and from 
the standpoint of the Government by Con- 
gressman W. A. Smith of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee. Rev. H. E. House, lately on the 
staff of Gen. Yuan Shih Kai of Shantung, 
made the address of the evening on China and 
Its People. 


The Message of the Martyrs 


No occasion in all the rich and full life of 
Pilgrim Church, Cleveland, since the memo- 
rable days of the dedication of its present 
home, has so thrilled and uplifted the people 
as the recent memorial service in honor of 
Horace Tracy Pitkin, member and minister 
and martyr of this church. 

He early turned from the calls and charms 
of wealth and business in complete devotion 
to the work of foreign missions; was active 
in his academy life at Phillips, Exeter, N. H., 
where memorial services were held for him a 
week earlier; greatly quickened the mission- 
ary interest in the university while a student 
at Yale, which lovingly remembered him on 
this same day; and threw himself with 
great and fruitful zeal into the student volun- 
teer movement, so that before he ever set sail 
for China he had done far more than many do 
ina lifetime. But he crowned the great work 
already done when, as the representative of 
Pilgrim Church, he went the martyr road at 
the early age of thirty-one. By personal ac- 
quaintance and constant correspondence he 
had greatly endeared himself to the church, 
fully justifying the wisdom of the plan to 
bring each church in touch with some partic- 
ular man to be supported as its own mission- 
ary. ° 

A Martyr’s Message was the title under 
which Rev. C. S. Mills preached from “ He, 
being dead, yet speaketh.”” The address con- 
sisted largely of words of testimony from 
those who had known Mr. Pitkin best, giving 
witness to his singular devotion and power. 
The entire service was of unique spiritual 
power. 

The union service in memory of Oberlin’s 
martyr members of the Shansi Mission, 
held in Second Church, was deeply impres- 
sive. The eight members of the Shansi Mis- 
sion connected with the two churches—two- 
thirds of the total number—were these: of 
First Church, Dr. Dwight H. Clapp, Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles W. Price, Miss Mary L. Par- 
tridge; of Second Church, Mr. Ernest R. At- 
water, Mr. Francis W. Davis, Mr. George L. 
Williams and Miss Rowena Bird. 

Mr. L. D. Wishard, representing the Ameri- 
can Board, said that the message of those who 
had given their lives would be that as the 
Chinese are worth dying for so they are 
worth living and sacrificing for by Christian 
Americans, Rev. C. N. Pond referred to the 
personal history of each of the eight mem- 
bers and their connection with the Shansi 
Mission. 

Prof. E. I. Bosworth referred to the lasting 
effect on the lives of their college associates 
and classmates, of the suffering and sacrifice 
of these men and women. Prof. H. C. King, 
who planned at one time for service on this 
same field, pointed out the personal qualities 
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which endeared them to all with whom they 
came in contact. F. M. 


Among the Seminaries 


ANDOVER.—Rev. C. M. Sheldon was cor- 
dially welcomed at Andover. He addressed 
the students of Phillips Academy and Abbot 
Academy in the morning, held later a confer- 
ence with the Society of Inquiry of the semi- 
inary and neighboring ministers, and spoke to 
a crowded audience inthe evening at the Sem- 
inary @hapel. He paid a warm tribute of 
gratitude to what Andover had done for him 
in the years of his preparatory and theologi- 
ical training, and aroused great interest by 
his manly, common-sense treatment of the 
practical problems of Christian life and work. 

Cc. 

OBERLIN.—Rey. C. M. D’Aubigne recently 
addressed the students. Rev. E. B. Haskell of 
Salonica, Turkey, was the missionary guest 
of the seminary, Nov. 9-16, holding half-hour 
meetings every noon. He has a charming 
personality and his work was thoroughly ac- 
ceptable. All members of the seminary but 
two, aside from the Slavic department, elected 
Dr. Burroughs’s Old Testament Theology. 
The Macmillan Company has in press Profes- 
sor King’s new book, Reconstruction in The- 
ology, and Longmans, Green & Company Pro- 
fessor Swing’s What Is Ritschlianism, an in- 
troduction to the theology of Ritschl and an 
answer to Professor Orr’s criticism of him. 

Dr. G. R. Merrill, H. M. superintendent for 
Minnesota, has given three lectures on Public 
Prayer which were unique and thoroughly 
helpful. M. 


CuicaGo.—Prof. M. W. Jacobus of Hart- 
ford Seminary will teach the Juniors in the 
New Testament. By concentrating their 
work on a single subject they will be able to 
go over the usual amount of ground in the 
time at his disposal. Professor Zenos of Mc- 
Cormick Seminary will have the upper classes 
twice a week through what is called two peri- 
ods of theseminary year. It will thus be seen 
that ample provision has been made to fur- 
nish instruction in Professor Gilbert’s depart- 
ment during his absence. 

Prof. George A. Coe of Evanston has lec- 
tured on The Psychological Basis of Salva- 
tion. He is the author of a book on this gen- 
eral theme which has received high praise. 
No lecture this session has made so deep an 
impression or given so great satisfaction. 

w. 

HARTFORD.—Interest in foreign missions 
continues to be well sustained. President 
Martin of the Imperial University in Peking 
addressed the seminary, Nov. 13, and his stir- 
ring account of the siege of that city as well 
as of present opportunities was enthusias- 
tically received. The following evening the 
students had the privilege of hearing and 
meeting Rev. E. S. Hume, the well-known 
missionary of the American Board in Bom- 
bay. More recently Rev. A. H. Ewing of the 
Presbyterian Board Mission in India, now 
representing the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment, spent a day or two at the seminary. In 
addition to the courses in missions presented 
in the curriculum, two voluntary classes are 
studying the work, respectively, of the Amer- 
ican and the Presbyterian Boards. These are 
perhaps even better attended than the similar 
classes last year. Of the students now en- 
rolled in the seminary about one-fifth expect 
to take up foreign work, and it seems safe to 
predict that most of the remainder will be 
** missionary pastors.” 

The Conference Society has held bi-weekly 
meetings during the fall. Among the speak- 
ers have been Rev. E. DeF. Miel of Trinity 
Episcopal Church, who treated the practical 
question of dealing with Roman Catholics in 
parish work, and Mr. Johnson of the Middle 
Class, who gave an account of the little known 
German reformer, Caspar Schwenkfeld, and 
his followers in this country. 





Hartford Seminary is fortunate in the fre- 
quent use made of its chapel by other organ- 
izations. In this way the students have lately 
had the privilege of hearing a most interest- 
ing lecture on Literature as a Personal Re- 
souree, given by Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie be- 
fore the Froebel Club of Hartford, an address 
to the Archxological Club by Dr. E. J. Banks, 
who expects to excavate the site of ancient 
Ur, and two excellent concerts under the aus- 
pices of the Hartford School of Music. — w. 


Record of the Week 
Calls 


BICKERS, WM. H., Rosemond, Ill., to Warrensburg. 

BUTLER, ELMER W., Melbourne, Fla., accepts call 
to Ormond. 

BuXTON, WILSON R., formerly of 8S. Acton, Mass., 
accepts call to Little Compton, R. I., and is at 
work. 

CHILDs, WM., Kalkaska, Mich., formerly of Au- 
gusta, to return to the latter place. 

CODDINGTON, FRED’K M., to remain another year 
at Otsego, Mich. Accepts. 

DENNISON, GEO. B., Chicago Sem., to Thayer, Mo. 
Accepts, to begin work on graduation. 

DovGLass, H. PAUL, Ames, Io., to First Ch., Spring- 
field, Mo. Accepts. 

ELLSWORTH, J. S., Newark Valley, N. Y., to Re- 
formed Ch., Clifton. Accepts. 

FRITZEMBIER, WM., Peoria, Ill., to Watertown, 
Wis. Accepts. 

GorFFIN, JOHN H., to E. Braintree and W. Brook- 
field, Vt. Accepts, and is at work. 

HALBERT, CHAS. T., to remain another year at 
Hartwick, Io. 

HEGHIN, SAM’L, to remain at Ashton, S. D., till 
Apr. 2. 

HJETLAND, H. J., New York city, to Tyler, Minn. 
Accepts, and is at work. 

Hopkins, WM. H., Aurora, Neb., accepts call to 
Third Ch., Denver, Col. 

HvuELSTER, EDWARD W., Bethel Ch., Chicago, ac- 
cepts call to Sparta, Wis., to begin Jan. 1. 

Jones, F. VERNON, Reno, Nev., to Park Ch., San 
Francisco, Cal. 

LANGFORD, JOHN C., New Lebanon, N. Y., to 
Presb. Ch., Windsor. Accepts. 

MARSHALL, HENRY, Second Ch., Grand Rapids, 
Mich., to El Reno, OKl1. 

MARTIN, ALBERT A., Prentice, Wis., to Poysippi 
and Auroraville. Accepts, and is at work. 

PIERCE, CHAS. P., East Douglas, Mass., to Thomp- 
son, Ct. 

Rick, Guy H., Cortez, Col.,to Julesburg. Accepts. 

SANDERS, CHAs. S., A. B. C. F. M., to North Ch., 
Shelton, Wis. Accepts. 

SEIBERT, SAM’L 8., Carson City, Mich., accepts 
call to Crystal and Butternut, with residence at 
the former point. 

STUBBINS, THOs, A., Honeoye, N. Y., to Angola. 

TRUEBLOOD, WM. J., Johnson City, IL, accepts 
call to De Long, and is at work. 

WEEDEN, CHAS. F., Norwood, Mass., to Central 
Ch., Lynn. 

Woop, FREp’K C., Gaylord, Mich., not called to 
Rose Valley and Gardner, N. D. 


Ordinations and Installations 

JOHNSON, J. P., 0. Marshland, Wis. Sermon, Rev. 
J.M.Almstrom; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 8. V.S. 
Fisher, E. A. Anderson, F. G. Hoggquist, J. F. 
Oderstein, K. G. Festeen. 

McCDOUGALL, GEORGE L., o. Garden Prairie, Io., 
Nov. 28. Parts by Rev. Messrs. Joseph Steele, 
Jr., and H. P. Douglass. Mr, McDougall serves 
Slater, Kelley and Garden Prairie. 

SAUNDERS, HARRY L., o. Wellston, Okl., Nov. 20. 
Sermon, Rev. T. H. Harper; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. W. Lumpkin, W. L. Upshard and Super- 
intendents Parker and Murphy. 


Resignations 


JOHNSTON, WALLACE, Franklin Center, Que. 

CHEESEMAN, T. W.C., Ashland, Neb., to take effect 
March 1. 

NOBLE, FREDERICK A., Union Park Ch., Chicago, 
Ill. 

PASKE, WM. J., Verona, N. J., to take up work in 
the mission connected with the First Ch., Mont- 
clair. 

PINCH, PEARSE, First Ch., Springfield, Mo. 


Dismissions 
KENESTON, LUTHER M., Shelton, Ct., Nov. 20, 
MERRIAM, CHAS. L., Highland Ch., Lowell, Mass., 


Nov. 27. 

Churches Organized 
FURNESSVILLE, IND., 25 Nov., 18 members. 
HARVEyY,N.D. The community is largely Russian. 
HOvuGHTON, S. D., 28 Feb., 9 members, 

PAWNEE, OKL., out-station, 25 members. 


Stated Supplies 

BURROUGHS, PROF. G.S., Oberlin Sem., at E. Cleve- 
land, O. 

FoRBES, SAM’L B., Hartford, Ct., at S. Manchester, 

HEscock, Gus. B., Monson, Me., on Sunday after- 
noons at Blanchard. 

PORTER, T. ARTHUR, Lone Rock, Wis., at Lynn- 
ville and Seneca. 

VAN LIEU, FRANK E., at Athol, 8S. D., alternating 
with Frankfort. 

Personals 

AUSTIN, LEwis A., Orange City, Fla., 1s con- 
valescing, after a serious illness of several weeks’ 
duration. 

CoTTon, HARRY A., formerly a missionary of the 
A. B.C. F. M. in Africa, has been giving a series 
of addresses on Africa and missions in the 
churches of the Beloit (Wis.) convention. 

CUNNINGHAM, JOHN, pastor at Groton, N. Y., for 
23 years, now resides with his son-in-law, Rev. J. 
B. Arnold, at Friendship. 

D’AUBIGNE, MERLE, representing the evangelical 
Protestant societies of France, is expected in Bos- 
ton Dee. 16 and 17. It is possible that engage- 
ments may be made for him to give addresses be- 
sides arrangements already made. Information 
may be had from Rev. A. 8S. Twombly, Newton, 
Mass, 

HALL, THOs., Island Pond, Vt., writes that his son, 
Wm. F., whose death at Deadwood, S. D., was 
mourned for some two months, is now found to be 
alive and well. 

HARRIS, CLARENCE J., Crown Point, N. Y., has 
accepted a professorship in the theological de- 
partment of Demarest College, Atlanta, Ga, 

PEGRUM, Rosr., was the recipient of a gold watch, 
suitably inscribed, on removing from Watertown, 
Ct., to Yarmouth, N.S. 

SMART, ISAAC C., was presented with $800 by the 
citizens of Pittsfield, Mass., in connection with 
the recent semi-centennial of South Church. 


Church Happenings 

ABINGTON, MAss., First is enjoying a revival. 
Kerr and Johns, the singing evangelists of De- 
troit, are assisting. Over 30 openly professed the 
discipleship of Christ during the first week. 

BALTIMORE, MD., Associate.—The little bulletin, 
Our Messenger, prints each week leading thoughts 
from the sermons of the day, besides an original 
hymn or poem and all the church news and notices. 

BENNINGTON, VT,, First has lost by death its old- 
est deacon, Hiram H. Harwood, descended from 
the first settlers, a faithful deacon for 38 years. 

Boston, MAss., Boylston is supporting one of its 
members, Miss Mary E. Kinney, as a teacher in 
the girls’ high school at Adabazar, Turkey. 

Boston, MASs., Phillips has completed repairs on 
the tower, costing about $2,000. The work un- 
dertaken in the church this year has been educa- 
tional. A Boys’ Debating Club has been organ- 
ized, the pastor is giving a series of Sunday even- 
ing sermons on Epochs in Church History, a good 
citizenship class has been formed and is ad- 
dressed by prominent men of the city, and a fine 
course of lectures at popular prices is being given 
by such eminent speakers as T. W. Higginson, 
Julia Ward Howe and Prof. A. E. Dolbear. 

BRANDON, WISs., has been undergoing extensive 
repairs at a cost of $1,760, and was rededicated 
free of debt. 

BROCKTON, MASS., Porter, in response to a twen- 
tieth century suggestion through a pastoral letter 
from Dr. A. W. Archibald, has raised a debt of 
$2,000. The Sunday school for the first three 
Sundays of November averaged 505, and the 
audienees at five o’clock vespers for the same 
time 632. 

BURLINGTON, Io., at a cost of $22,000, has been 
rebuilding its edifice destroyed by fire 14 months 
ago. It utilized the uninjured walls of the old 
building and has now a beautiful modern au- 
ditorium. The senior pastor, Dr. Salter, who has 
just passed his 80th birthday, preached the dedi- 
catory sermon. 
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Makes the food more delicious and wholesome 
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COLUMBUS, O., South celebrated its 10th anniver- 
sary of organization Nov. 25, with sermon by the 
pastor, addresses by neighboring clergymen and 
by Supt. McMillen of the C. 8. S. and P. S. Its 
original membership of 48 has increased to 115. 

DANIELSON, CT., Westfield—The canceling of a 
debt of $5,000 of nearly 30 years’ standing was 
celebrated, Nov. 18, by the burning of the mort- 
gage. , 

Des MOINES, Io., Plymouth has sold its valuable 
site and will move three blocks up town, remain- 
ing still a down-town church while securing the 
finest location in the city. It proposes to erect a 
new edifice at onee, for which about $75,000 are 
in prospect. Free pews have been adopted. 

DOUGLAS, MAss., organized in 1747, has repaired 
and improved its auditorium at a cost of 8700. 
The young people gave a fine new organ, and, 
together with the women, have contributed liber- 
ally toward the repairs. The service of rededica- 
tion has just been held. 

EASTPORT, ME.—For over three years the mid- 
week meeting has been led by laymen. Of the 40 
or more who have performed this service, seldom 
has a leader failed or been late. The pastor has 
now resumed charge of the meeting and will intro- 
duce several new features to secure greater inter- 
est and profit. A unique presentation of the 
drink evil was given recently by the pastor, Rev. 
H. N. Pringle. A week’s press reports bearing 
on this subject were pasted into a roll. As this 
was unwound extracts were read and comments 
made, while boys carried the portion read to the 
rear, a distance of 250 feet. 

G LOVERSVILLE, N, Y.—The church unites with six 
others in holding meetings under the guidance of 
Dr. L. A. Munhall. The series commenced Novy, 
14, and the movement is advancing with much 
power. 


GREENWICH, CT., First has celebrated its 230th | 


anniversary with four special services. Addresses 
were by Drs, W. J. Long, Frank Russell, Joseph 


H. Selden and the pastor, Rev. D. C. Eggleston. | 
In administering the communion the old pewter | 


service was used, which dates hack to 1735. 


LA GRANGE, ILL.—By the will of the late Mrs. | 
Sarah Craigmile, widow of the late Deacon James | 


Craigmile, the church receives $5,000 towards 
completing its edifice to afford better chapel and 
Sunday school yoom. By the method of an an- 
nual sinking fund during the last three years it 
has reduced its building debt of $3,700 to $1,000 
(which will probably be paid off next year), while 
more than keeping its position among the leading 


churches of the country in genuine denomina- | 


tional benevolences. 


LONDONDERRY, VT.—Money has been raised by | 


the women to paint the meeting house and put in 
a memorial window. 
repaired. 

MELROSE, MAss.—By invitation of the local evan- 
gelical pastors, Dr. J. B. Koehne has just deliv- 


The parsonage has been | 


ered in the City Hall his lectures on The Reason- | 


ableness of Christianity. 


On the last of the six | 


evenings an audience of 600 rose to attest their | 
appreciation of the uplifting work of this able lec- | 


turer. 


MrT. VERNON, O.—The standing committee has | 


asked the C. E. Society to assume responsibility 
for one evening service each month. It pro- 
vides special music, program, decorations and 
advertising, enlisting the help of its young people 
whether members of the C. E. or not. 
Club and choir meets once a week, sings half the 


A Boys’ | 


time and has military drill and dumb-bell exercise. | 


NEWMAN’S GROVE, NEB., was recognized by coun- 
cil Nov. 8, immediately after evangelistic meet- 
ings held by Rey, A. T. Reed. Forty-three per- 
sons entered into covenant, and after the service 
the ladies gave a reception to the pastor, Kev. C. 
D. Gearhart, and his wife, with the visiting dele- 
gates. Steps have been taken to secure a good 
house of worship. 

NORTHBORO, MAss., held recently its annual home 
gathering, separating it for the first time from 
the annual business meeting. 
signed to look carefully after absentees, is work- 
ing well. 

PENACOOK, N. H.—A Men’s League has been or- 
ganized with two week day meetings during the 
month, and a public meeting on the fourth Sunday 
evening. Ten members were received at the last 
communion, one on confession. 

PITTSFIELD, 0.—Repairs, etc., have been made at 
a cost of about $1,000. Pres. J. H. Barrows 
preached the sermon of rededication. 

ROCKFORD, Mica.—The women have purchased a 
new organ for the church. 

SAYVILLE, L. I., has been holding fellowship meet- 
ings. 


The Congregational pastors of Suffolk | 


A new rule, de- | 


County went by twos among the churches in No- | 


vember, each chureh holding meetings for one or 


more days, in the interest of spiritual helpfulness | 


and denominational fellowship. 

SPRINGFIELD, O., Lagonda Avenue.—The pastor is 
conducting a midweek Bible study class in two 
divisions. Memory verses and locating famous 
passages add interest. 

STANTON, NEB.—At the November communion 
40 members were received, 27 on confession. 
These results were secured largely through the 
evangelistic meetings in charge of Rev, A. T. Reed. 

St. JonnspuRY, VT.—The South Chureh organ 
has been thoroughly remodeled and enlarged at 
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an expense of $1,400. A class for the study of 
missions in China at the North Church has just 
finished a profitable eight weeks’ course under 
the leadership of the pastor. A similar class in 
the South Church is led by Mrs. Henry Fairbanks. 
The Atheneum has generously procured the 
newest books on the subject for the use of these 
classes. 

STRANG, NEB., has reconstructed its house of wor- 
ship. 

TORRINGTON, Cr., Center.—To utilize the ability 
of the laity, Dr. J. A. Chamberlain proposes a 
series of lay sermons on Sunday evenings on The 
Progress of the Century as Related to Morals, by 
members of his own church who are specialists in 
journalism, mechanics, education, law. 

VEAZIE, ME.—The pastors of Bangor and vicinity 
are assisting in a series of special services to be 
held from Thanksgiving till Dec. 7, under the lead- 
ership of the pastor, Rev. C. W. Howkins. 

WAHPETON, N. D., under the efficient lead of the 
pastor, Rev. E. 8. Shaw, has built and dedicated a 
roomy and beautiful house of worship costing 
$8,548, free of debt except to the C.C. B.S. The 
services covered two Sundays. This is the oldest 
Congregational church now existing in the state. 

WATERBURY, CT., Third.—A six months’ course of 





study in fiction, travel, history, biography, reli- 
gion and poetry has been launched under the 
direction of the pastor, Rev. C. E. Granger. Peo- 
ple from all over the city have applied to under- 
take it. Examinations will be held the first week | 
in June and diplomas given to those who pass. | 
The books for the course may be drawn from the | 
Free Public Circulating Library connected with | 
the church. 


Continued on page 872. | 








NIGHT CA 


Every Exertion a Task 
Every Care a Burden 


There is failure of the strength to do 
and the power to endure; there is weak- 
ness ‘all over” that is persistent and 
constant. 

The vital functions are impaired, food 
does not nourish, and the whole system 
is run down. 

A medicine that strengthens the stom- 
ach, perfects digestion, invigorates and 
tones is needed. 


What Hood’s Sarsaparilla did for Mrs. L. B. Gar- 
land, Shady, Tenn., it has done for others. She 
took it when she was all run down—without appe- 
tite, losing flesh and unable to do her work. It 
restored her appetite, increased her weight and 
made her well and strong. This is her own un- 
solicited statement. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


| Promises to cure and keeps the promise. 
| The earlier treatment is begun the better 


—begin it today. 


BINETS. 





Many persons in Boston do not realize that we carry 
a line of Invalid Furniture which embodies scores of 


useful accessories for the sick room. 


Besides this we carry a really long list of specialties 


for the aged, weak, crippled and infirm. 


needed in hospital, infirmary and convalescent service 
Should we not have the exact 


can be found here. 


piece you require, we will procure it for you. 


not available, we will build it. 


Our prices in this department are not those usually 
The fact is that 
we handle this specialized furniture at the same small 


quoted by specialty houses in this line. 


margin of profit charged for staple goods. 





Everything 
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This is a fact worth knowing if you ever need Invalid Furniture. 





PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


; RUGS, DRAPERIES, and FURNITURE, 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 








HANDBOOK 


--- FOR ... 


1901 





WILL CONTAIN 


PRAYER MEETING TOPICS, with helpful subdivisions and carefully arranged missionary topics 
on the plan which last year proved so serviceable to many churches. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS, with the general topics, The Last Weeks of the Holy Life, and The 


Lives of the Patriarchs. 


These Bible readings are compiled by the editor who arranged last year’s series, which proved so popular 


with the constituency of 7he Congregationalist. 


Inasmuch as the readin 


this year are keyed to the central 


theme of Christ in the Bible, they will be specially valuable in connection with the International Sunday 


school lessons for 1901. 


RELIGIOUS AND DENOMINATIONAL INFORMATION. 


ing analyses of Congregational strength throughout the country. 


Latest statistics with interest- 
1900 in Retrospect. A careful 


summary of the year’s events from a denominational and religious standpoint. 


Price, 100 Copies, postpaid, $1.25 


Single Copies, 4 cts.; 25 Copies, 50 cts.; 50 Copies, 75 cts.; 75 copies, $1.00 


ia Each subscriber of this 


postal card request wit 1 address. 


pa r nay receive one copy of the Handbook free by sending to this office a 
» ful 


Address, HANDBOOK, The Congregationalist 


14. Beacon Street, Boston 
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Life and Work of the Churches 


‘Continued from page 871.) 


Record of the Week 


WATEREURY, Vt., has recently expended over 
$300 in repairs. 

WEEPING WATER, NEB., has celebrated its 40th 
anniversary, Dr. George Hindley, its pastor for a 
decade, returning to assist in the services. The 
church has always had wide influence in educa- 
tional, temperance and missionary lines. 

WHITNEYVILLE, CT.—Some time ago the pastor, 
Rey. C. F. Clarke, wrote to the governors of the 
New Haven Country Club, courteously protesting 
against Sunday golf playing within sight and hear- 
ing of the church. The New Haven Congrega- 
tional Club and the Federation of Churches also 
took up the protest. As no action was taken, Mr. 
Clarke wrote a second letter. The club has now 
agreed to respect the wishes of the church in the 
matter. 

WISCASSET, MkE.—A few days’ visitation by the 
Misses Cochrane and Flagg of the State Mission- 
ary Society has resulted in the organization of a 
Sunday school of 40 members. 

Woonsocket, R. I., Globe.—A reception has just 
been given to the giver of edifice and manse, Mrs. 
Harriet R. Ballou. The other denominations of 
the city were represented by the pastors and their 
wives, and the venerable lady was greeted by a 
throng from the parish itself. 


In and Around Boston 


The Sunday Schoo! Superintendents’ Union 


This helpful organization has flourished the 
past year, having added twenty-six names to 
its list of members. At the monthly meeting 
last Monday night in Berkeley Temple new 
officers for the coming year were elected as 
follows: president, Dr. J. K. Knight, Hyde 
Park ; vice-president, J. W. Farmer, Jamaica 
Plain ; secretary, Rev. J. L. Kilbon, Newton, 


and the usual committees. The retiring sec- | 


retary, Mr. C. N. Goodrich, has served for 
nine years ‘and has been present at every 
meeting. A handsome copy of the Bible was 
presented to him witha resolution of thanks 
for his services. Addresses were made by 
the retiring president, Mr. F. W. B. Pratt, 
and by Mr. C. P. Hall of Warren Avenue 
Baptist Church, whose theme was The Men’s 
Class in Operation. 


The Young [en's Congregational Club 
The oldest Congregational Club is in Bos- 





ton, and, so far as we know, it is the only one | 
which has a child of its own. This junior | 


club, which last week at the Hotel Brunswick 
held its last meeting of this century, has sev- 
eral members whose fathers are or were in 
the parent organization. Rev. Erastus Blakes- 
lee acted as chaplain. The guests of the even- 
ing were Col. C. A. Hopkins, president of the 
older club, Rev. A. E. Dunning and Rev. Dr. 
A. H. Bradford, who made the principal ad- 
dress of the evening on the Religion of the 
Young Man in the Twentieth Century. He 
said that the denomination must alter its ma- 
chinery or polity in the direction of greater 
centralization of authority if it intends to 
keep its relative place and do its allotted task 
in ushering in the better day. Then the mem- 
bers discussed the topic, Has the Congrega- 
tional Church Stopped Growing? The mani- 
fest impression was a hopeful and inspiring 
one, while the promptness and spontaneity 
with which the members took part and their 
interest in the subject, keeping them together 
till half-past nine o’clock, was a commendable 
example to the senior club, which vanishes 
like a dream as soon as it awakes from the 
last words of the appointed speakers, without 
an audible expression, either of its interest in 
the topic or of an opinion about it. 


Mr. Cooke to the Boston Ministers 


‘None of us liveth to himself”; “for we 
are members one of another,’ might have 
been the double text of Rev. George W. Cooke’s 
address at the Ministers’ Meetings last Mon- 
day. In view of his articles which have re- 





cently appeared in the Boston Transcript, 
much interest was shown in what he had to aad CREAM 
say. His position in regard to the subject, 

The Work of the Churches in the Regenera- SO 

tion of American Life, was not that of a critic 


so much as that of one simply making the 
query, Have Congregationalists always taken 


the right point of view in this matter? / se 
Mr. Cooke said that there have always ( fervenny ase hewn =. 

been two social tendencies in the life of the is now prepared with a 

race, corresponding to heredity and variation VIOLET 

in the natural world—“ socialism” and “in- odor, for those whose preference is 

dividualism,” or social co-operation and in- for the perfume of this most delicate 

dividual initiative, supplementing and com- of flowers. Address Dept.G, 

peting with each other. From the thirteenth Sample Cake mailed_zxg, The J. B. Williams 

century individualism has been steadily gain- for 2 cents. ; 

ing strength and now shows itself everywhere ew 


—to excess. Too much socialism, i. e., too 
great corporal unity with little personal free- 
dom, is the fault of the Catholic Church ; ‘too 
much individualism and too little corporate 
unity are the faults of the Protestant church. 
This selfishness—or excessive individual- 
ism—is seen in the independent attitude of 
children to parents and of members of the 
family to the family; in the desire of men to 
enter politics, not for the national good, but 
to gratify their own ambition; in the anxiety 
of those in the church to save their own souls 
and develop their own characters with little 
regard for the needs of the great world fam- LEARNED BY MAIL. 
ily. If the church would be the strong social : Nowadays every one should 
force that she ought to be, her powers must SPANISH | ee 
be brought directly to bear on the national FRENCH |= ES) Gur terme are within the 
life in order to purify it. Local and individ- Courses for beginners or ad- 
. : : vanced students. 
ual efforts lack in the unity and comprehen- GERMAN | Special courses adapted for 
siveness essential to the best results; the 
family life should be of a higher kind than ITALIAN 


business need 
Tutoring for ene examina- 
tions. Send for Catalogue. 
the old absolute rule of the parents. UNITED STATES SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 
Corresponden-e Dept. “A,” BosTON, Mass. 
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RAMONA or ATHENA Sugar Wafers 
served with ice cream or lemonade make the 
most delightful refreshroents for small parties and 
social gatherings. Never before has the baker made 
a morsel as delicate and dainty as 


Ramona « Athena 


Sugar Wafers 


The correct thing toserve with any dessert, and par- 
ticularly nice with the afternoon tea. Ramona has 
chocolate cream flavoring. Athena is flavored with 
lemon. Sold everywhere in sealed tins. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY, 
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Items of Interest 


The Spectator has a suggestive definition of 
Bryanism, which it regards as a form of so- 
cialism. It is “the disposition to redistribute 
the fruits of industry on emotional grounds, 
with too little attention either to economic 
laws or to common justice.” 

It appears that James Morrison, a minister 
of Norham, Scotland, organized a Sunday 
school twenty-five years before Robert Raikes 
began his Sunday school in Gloucester, Eng- 
land. John Wesley did the same thing in 
Georgia twenty-five years before Morrison. 
But then, Raikes was an editor, and “said 
the thing so long and loud that he compelled 
mankind to hear him.” 


The Pentecostal League is an organization 
attracting considerable attention in England. 
It was formed by a lawyer, Mr. Reader Harris. 
It is a union for daily prayer by the members 
in behalf of one another and the churches 
that they may be filled with the Holy Spirit 
and that a spiritual awakening may follow. 
The league has 20,000. members and is increas- 
ing in numbers. It includes members of the 
Episcopal and Free churches and has the ac- 
tive support of many ministers. 

The western section of the Executive Com- 
mission of the Pan-Presbyterian Alliance, rep- 
resenting the Presbyterian churches of the 
United States and Canada and all churches 
with a Presbyterian polity and the Reformed 
theology, decided at its »ecent meeting in 
Louisville, Ky., to take steps to induce the 
governments of the United States and Great 
Britain to prohibit the sale of intoxicants in 
the islands of the South Pacific which those 
Powers now own, and to restrict vice in every 
possible way. 

Prof. George Adam Smith has again been 
under fire by Scotch conservatives, and to 
them he replies: ‘‘I hold, and have always 
taught, that in the Old Testament we have 
from God a genuine and a unique revelation 
of himself, the God and Father of Our Lord 
Jesus Christ, and of his purposes of grace to 
all mankind. And I firmly believe that on 
the lines of the recent criticism a more firm 
apologetic can be laid down for the revelation 
than-the older Biblical criticism was able to 
provide,” 





Dyspepsia is difficult digestion, due to the ab- 
sence of natural digestive fluids. Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla restores the digestive powers. 


For 128 years Henry’s Calecined Magnesia has 
been standard remedy for acidity of stomach and 
howels. For sale by druggists everywhere. 


NOTHING can be more appropriate as a gift to 
one’s father or brother than a house coat. They 
are so convenient and comfortable. Just the thing 
for breakfast as well as in the evening. Messrs. 
Gilchrist & Co. are offering an attractive assortment 
of these garments both in velvet and wool at very 
moderate prices. 
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gift for $1.75 than 
a year’s sub- 
scription for 


The Youth’s 
Companion 


Every week in the 
year for All the 
Family. 

AR 


See Special Offer below. 


no better 





Illustrated Announcement for 1go8 
and Sample Copies of the Paper Free, 





The Companion Calendar 





For 


yearly subscription price, with this slip or 


T eS who subscribe now, sending $1.75, the 
* | the name of this publication, will receive all 


1901 
Sent 


the remaining issues of The Companion for 1900, 
including the Double Holiday Numbers, FREE, and 
then the issues for fifty-two weeks, a full year, until 
January 1, 1902. This offer includes the gift of 
the new Companion Calendar, lithographed in 12 
colors from exquisite designs painted expressly for 








The Companion. 


Free. 





Price to non-subscribers, 50 cts. 
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THE POPULARITY OF 
Nelson’s Teachers’ Bibles 


is due to their exceptional adaptability for every need of the 
Bible reader and student. 


are just what Sunday-school teachers want. 
All new and graphically written by the 
most eminent scholars, with 350 illustrations. 


THE CONCORDANCE 


dance, Subject Index, pronounces and interprets Scripture 
proper names, etc., in one A B C list. 


surveys, with complete index. 


There are styles, prices and bindings to suit every one. 
booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers, 


is the most complete yet pro- 
duced, as it combines Concor- 


are beautifully colored, carefully revised 
and specially engraved from the latest 


For sale by all 
Send for catalogue to 


37-41 East 18th Street, New York. 
* 














I90l 
CALENDAR PADS 


FOR MOUNTING. 
MANY STYLES AND PRICES 


WARD’S 


STATIONERY STORE 
49 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON. 














IN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS PLEASE MEN- 
TION THAT THE ANNOUNCEMENT WAS SEEN 
IN TLE CONGREGATIONALIST. 





3 Subscribers’ Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per msertion. 


Young lady of refinement and ability desires posi- 
tion for the winter as private secretary, assistant in 
literary work or as companion for lady either travelin 
orin the home. Best references. Address, Miss Ella 5, 
Brown, Dalton, Berkshire Co., Mass, 





Florida Highlands. Winter home forsale. Modern 
seven room house, wide veranda on all sides, driven 
well, extra water, overlooking lake, near churches, hotel, 
House on farm 


bank, etc. Also 10 acre farm for $250. 
G. E. Partridge, 


insured for $300, Also lake front $50. 
Avon Park, Fla. 


Mave you heard Wildey of New Hampshire? His 
word-picture-story-talk, entitled “Just Our Folks,” is 
the Old Homestead of the lecture platform. Already 
delivered in six states. Reasonable terms. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. “Smiles woven with truth—pathos with- 
out gloom.” John Erastus Wildey, New Boston, N. H. 
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Combinations of Capital Not a 
Public Menace 


Is there any doubt in the mind of any 
one that all classes—capitalists, middle 
classes, or wage-earners, whatever you 
may choose to call them—enjoy today a 
higher degree of prosperity and a nobler 
quality of civilization than they have in 
previous ages? Have not the comforts 
of life been made plentiful and cheap by 
reason of the aggregation of capital ? 
In centuries gone by, people had meat 
but once a week; houses were without 
chimneys and without windows; books 
were so rare that they were chained to 
the walls of churches; plague and pesti- 
lence worked havoc with the poor; the 
laborer was little better than a slave; he 
was in abject wretchedness, in political 
bondage, in densest ignorance; he was 
not a freeman, he was a serf. The very 
rich, even royalty, did not have those 
things which today are considered the 
necesssities of poor people, and which 
every one possesses, 

The men of the world who have done 
the most to advance not alone its mate- 
rial prosperity but its intellectuality, its 
culture and its civilization have been its 
inventors and discoverers and explorers; 
its producers and distributers—those who 
have made wealth more abundant, for the 
largest production means the widest distri- 
bution and the fairest distribution means 
the fullest production. There have been 
other emancipation proclamations than 
Lincoln’s immortal paper. They have 
been promulgated not by statesmen, but 
by those who have found or fashioned 
the new things that have transformed 
industrial methods. An enlarged liberty 
for mankind was heralded when Watt 
invented the steam engine, when Steph- 
enson made his locomotive, when Fulton 
first sailed up the Hudson with the Cler- 
mont, when Eli Whitney revolutionized 
the industries and changed the destiny of 
the South by the invention of the cotton 
gin, when Arkwright brought forth the 
power-loom, when Bessemer perfected his 
processes of making steel. It is these 
men and the hundreds of thousands of 
men who have organized and managed 
and controlled the industries in which all 
these discoveries and inventions have 
been utilized who have really made in- 
dustrial freedom possible. 

We need have little fear of that capital 
which is aggregated and consolidated for 
productive purposes. The wealth which 
is the menace to the country is that which 
exists in the form of unproductive wealth. 
As long as money is brought together for 
productive purposes it can do no harm to 
the public.—Hon. William Miller Collier 
in The Trusts. 








ELGIN WATCHES.—For every purpose for which 
a watch is valued—accurate time keeping, immunity 
from repairs, endurance, mechanical accuracy and 
beauty of finish—Elgin watches lead. It is their 
known supremacy in these essential qualities that 
has won for Elgin watches the universal title of 
‘the world’s standard.” During the third of a cen- 
tury of their manufacture over nine million perfected 
watches have emanated from the Elgin factory and 
found their way into the pockets and hearts of the 
people. There is no service, from the most trying 
requirements of the locomotive engineer to the 
dainty use of the lady in her boudoir, where an 
Elgin watch has not proven itself perfect in its 
adaptation. It is the one watch that can be found 
on sale at every jewelry store. In sizes every mod- 
ern demand is met, from the smallest practical size 
to the sturdier proportions for roughest usage. In 
the matter of cases every individual taste can be 
eonsulted, as jewelers supply Elgins in cases to 
suit—the jeweled dainty, the gold, gold filled, silver 
or metal cases being offered as the choice of the 
purchaser dictates. A booklet entitled The Ways 
of a Watch will be sent free to all who address the 
Elgin National Watch Co., Elgin, IU. 


. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S WEEKLY 


8 December 1900 





Brooklyn, N. Y., Nov. 1, 1900. 
Publishers Young People’s Weekly:— 
The list of contributors and articles for 
the readers of “Young People’s Weekly” 
is high, wholesome and inspiring. Ita 
readers are already a multitude, but the 
multitude should become a host that no 
man can number. 
NEWELL DWIGHT HILLIS. 





Chicago, IIL, Sept. 18, 1900. 

Publishers ¥ oung People’s Weekly:—I 
congratulate you on the prospects of 
** Young People’s Weekly.” With sucha 
program as you have, it will certainly 
take ite place in the fore-front of that 
literary movement which promises 

purity and inspiration to the readers. 
F. W. GUNSAULUS. 














“The Best for Youth” is the trumpet-call of the Century. No longer are 
our young men and young women assigned secondary parts upon life’s stage. 
This is the Age of Youth. Young People’s Weekly strives to be helpful to 
the young and thus stand the Right-hand of Home and Nation. 





Eminent Contributors. 


JOHN WATSON, D.D., 
“A Young Man’s Glory.” 

GEN. 0. 0. HOWARD, 
“West Point as I Have Seen It.” 
DAVID J. BREWER, LL.D., 
“*A Messenger of Glory.” 
ELIZABETH G. JORDAN, 
“To the Girl who is Begianing.” 
JACOB A. RIIS, 
“Stand by the Ship.” 


EGERTON R. YOUNG, 


Stories and nd Sketches. 
“TOILERS IN THE DARK,” 


ILLIAM FUTHEY GIBBONS. 
“A SHI NING MARK,” 


BY WILLIAM E. BARTON, D.D. 


“OLD IRONSIDES’ | . ~ZeOOP,’ _ 


BY ANNIE HAMILTON 


“A WOMAN | oF vox BUSINESS,” 


. Greatest Klee f Their Lives,” 
MAX BENNETT THRASH! 
“MY "ALN COUNTRIE” 
BY IDA REED 8M 
“THE WAY MARGERY FOUND,” 
BY MABEL NELSON THURSTON. 


“Bowen’s Sens ational Story,” 
SY ETHELWYN WETUE: 





“Only an Indian.” 





Young People’s Weekly % 


ook all beautifully ieeens in black and c | Ai 


PRICE. —Single subscription, 75 cents per year. In clubs of three or more, te one address, 
50 cents each per year. Subscriptions may begin with any month. 


tains from e 


the leading fehetot people’s paper in America. It con- 
t to twelve large pager of four columns 


It reaches sn. 000 homes. It is * The Best for Youth.” 





SPECIAL OFFER. 


(18 weeks) for only 10 cents, if your order be sent before January 1, 1901. Address: 


DAVID C. COOK PUBLISHING COMPANY 


To make new friends at once, we will send 
“Young People’s Weekly ” for three months 











36 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO. - 











MENEELY BELL COMPANY, 


22,24 & 26 RIVER 5T,0 177 BROADWAY. 
TROY.N.Y. NEW YORK. 
Manufacture Superior 


_q CHURCH.CHIMESCHOOL & OTHER 






ELLS | 


6teel Alloy Church and School Belis. 
Qatalogue. The C. 8S. BELL CO., HWilebers.0 





Eaenon 


Foy Pacer 74) Foundry Co., teal, ©. 














Church Furnishings 


Pulpits, Pulpit Chairs,Com- 
munion — , Seating, etc. 
for catalogue. 

W. Penxrs, Mer., Grand 
Row Schoo! Furniture Works, 
Eastern Office, 814 Constable 
Bldg , New York. Western Office, 
Corner Wabash Avenue and 
Washington St., Chicago. 
















Over 
100 
Styles 


When you buy a 


Wheeler Reflector 


you buy the best made. Let us con- ¢ 
vince you that this is true. Made for 
oil, gas or electricity. State needs and 
send for our /ree catalogue. Address, 
WHEELER REFLECTOR CO., 
100 Purchase St., Boston, Mass. 








56 W. 8th STREET, 
NEW YORK 


tK OF EVERY DESCRIPTIS 


IKE) GAS ANTIQUE ANBRICA 











CHURCH BELLS .ct'#8ats 


est quality on earth. Get our pri 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. Baltimore, Md. 


Chureh Bells, Chimes and Peals of Best 
ry _peerems. 


BUCKEYE. BELL ‘FOUNDRY 
THE E. W. VANDUZEN CO.. Cincinnati.0. 


Se eae: 


Wher FACOG Evuive 


CHIMES, cme ROY ME etn FREE. 


A NEW HYMN 


‘¢ The Church of God ”’ 
By L. H. THAYER 


Words and Music (the familiar tune of freee. 
Printed on Single Sheet, size of fs of Congre- 
gational Hymnal and Laudes Do 


100 copies, 25 cents, postpaid. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
14 Beacon Street, Boston. 























PETS prices. 658 sarninczen, st 





ATMANU- JOHN H. PRAY 
FACTURERS CARPETS AND 


UPHOLSTERY. 
BOSTON. 


& Sons Co., 
“we 
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The 
Lesson 


Helps 


will be 
better than 


ever in the 
Ne 


Sunday 
School 
Times 


(Published Weekly.) 


The most eminent writers on 
Sunday School topics in the world 
will contribute to the new Sunday 
School Times. For Senior, Inter- 
mediate and Primary Classes an 
array of authorities has been pro- 
vided such as has never before been 
attempted in the preparation of 
lesson articles. The value of the 
new paper in this respect will 
eclipse even the high standard 
attained previously. 

Dr. Jesse Lyman Hurlbut will 
contribute “The Lesson Outline.” 
That keen, clear-thinking youn 
Bostonian, Amos ells, wi 
inaugurate a unique innovation 
called “The Lesson Conversation."’ 
Dr. Schauffler will remain in charge 
of the ‘Superintendent's Review;’’ 
and the many other features which 
have been so valuable to Sunday 
School workers in the past will be 
continued in the new paper. 


The price reduced to 
$1.00 a year 


In clubs it will cost you less 
than one cent and a half a day to 
join in the feast of good things pro- 
vided in the new Sunday School 
Times. Every Christian will find 
each single column worth more 
than the price of the whole paper. 


Write for Prospectus. It tells in detail 
our plans for the year. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES CO. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 























Prayer and Revival 


Meetings Promoted 


By Spontaneous, Hearty, Enthusiastic Singing. 


Sacred Songs No. 2 
By the authors of the Moody and Seeker ** Gospel 
Hymns” and Sac Songs No. 1 (of which volume 
over 970,000 have already been sold). 
Contains the newest, brightest and most effective 
hymns and tunes obtainable. 
Price $25 per 100. Send 20c. for a sample copy. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO , New York and Chicago. 








The Business Outlook 


Retail and jobbing business has been some- 
what affected this week by the intervention of 
the holidays and also the unsettled weather. 
General distribution, however, is quite large 
and the situation as a whole is very satisfac- 
tory. Theiron and steel, coal, boot and shoe, 
hardware and lumber trades are all in very ex- 
cellent condition. A noteworthy factor with 
regard to the industrial situation is the almost 
total absence of idleness or labor troubles, or 
such latter pending. Bank clearings are much 
ahead of the corresponding period last year, 
although a trifle smaller than the previous 
week, owing to the cessation of business 
Thanksgiving; but perhaps the best proof of 
all that general trade is all that could be de- 
sired is the fact that railroad earnings are 
showing gains over the enormous traffic re- 
turns of a year ago. Our export trade also 
continues to boom, although cotton and iron 
may be said to be a little less active. 

The position of the iron and steel industry 
may be said to be more healthy than when it 
was more active during the boom. Prices are 
firm, as a rule, and on the whole the situation 
is held wellin hand. Advices from the West 
are that a large business is doing in pig iron, 
and that rails, structural material, plates and 
bars are being ordered in very heavy volume. 
The demand for anthracite coal is beyond the 
power to supply it, owing to the cutting down 
of supplies resulting from the recent strike. 

In regard to textiles, the least satisfactory 
point is woolen goods and wool itself, although 
the raw material has strengthened up lately 
to quite an extent. Cotton goods are firmly 
held and the opening of the spring trade is 
awaited with great confidence. Bleached 
cottons of many grades were advanced last 
week. The best trade reports are coming 
from the South and Southwest, while the most 
backward are the sections of the East where 
unseasonable weather is complained of, and 
from the sections of spring wheat.which suf- 
fered most from the shortage of yield. 

Speculative markets have been rather more 
quiet the past week or ten days and Wall 
Street seems to be undergoing a process of di- 
gestion after having gorged itself immediately 
after election. There are no symptoms, how- 
ever, of a break-down in values, and it looks 
as though good securities were a purchase en 
weak days. 





English Items 


Rev. Dr. P. T. Forsyth of Cambridge, Eng., 
says that ‘‘the trouble of our time is that we 
are more universal in our.experience than in 
our faith. Our culture is wider than our re- 
ligion.” 


The north of England Wesleyans, dissatis_ 
fied with the dominance of London men and 
officials in the Methodist Recorder and the 
Methodist Times, have started a new journal, 
the Methodist Weekly. 


The following from the Christian World, 
London, tells its own story: 


In a bibliography of works on the ancient 
classics, recently publ shed in Berlin, the fol- 
lowing note appears under “ Horatius”’ : 
Horace.—T. T. MUNGER, HORACE, bushnell, 
preacher and theologian. London, J. Carke, 440 
pp. 6d. 








WorRTtTH KKOWING ABovUT.—It is a fact well 
worth knowing that furniture specialties for the 
aged, weak, sick, crippled and infirm can be bought 
at a much lower price than is charged by the houses 
which manufacture and sell these specialties. This 
is because of the fact that the’Paine Furniture Com- 
pany of Canal Street have undertaken to build this 
class of furniture and carry it regularly in their ex- 
tensive stock. They handle it at the same small 
margin of profit charged for ordinary household 
furniture. It means a very great saving to the pur- 
chaser. We mention this fact for the benefit of our 
readers who may be possible purchasers in the near 
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Continuing, this Bright 
Schoolgirl in Middletown, 
Conn., writes: 


**T do not know of any other 
little girl who has earned 
thirty-five dollars in soshort 
a time and in such a pleas- 
ant way as I have, and I am 
quite sure that none of 
your older agents are more 
pleased with their success.’’ 


What 
this Schoolgirl did 
others can do 


The Ladies’ Home Journal 
and The Saturday Evening Post will 
willingly co-operate with others who 
want to accomplish the same result. 
A very liberal commission will be paid 
upon each subscription and renewal se- 
cured, besides offering each an oppor- 
tunity to share in $18,000, to be 
awarded on May 1, gor. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 
a 


Edwards Amasa Park, D.D,, LL D. 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 
By RICHARD SALTER STORRS, D.D., LL.D. 


PRICE, 650 CENTS. 
For f Boston: Pilgrim Press, 14 Beacon St. 
sale: NEw YorK: Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 151 Fifth Ave. 
7 (CHICAGO: Cong. Pub. Society, 175 Wabash Ave. 




















Religious Notices 
Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents a (ine. 


THE 
Salem 
FOREIGN MISSIONARY PRAYER MERTING, under the 
oeriee of the Woman’s Board of Missions, Pilgrim 
Halli, Congregational House, every Friday at 11 A. M. 
CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
DIAMOND JUBILEE YEAR.—In view of seventy-five 
years of organized home missions the society will wel- 
come thank offerings and memorial gifts, as well as in- 
creased contributions in all the churches, towards the 
work of the current year and the debt ($108,000) in- 
herited from the past. Please remit to the treasurer of 
the state auxiltary or to William B. Howland, treasurer, 
Twenty-second Street, Fourth Avenue, New York city. 


it office address of Rev. L. W. Morey is 196 
treet, Malden, \ 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: toim- 
Pg the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 

ns chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at nome 
and abroad; provides libraries for outgoin vessels; 
laf Boat. tne Sailor’s Magazin , Seaman's Friend and 


‘¢ Boat. 
mtributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 
Dr. CHARLES A. STODDARD, President. 
Rev. W. C. STiTT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 








This little volume was made be- 
cause many readers of The Congre- 
gationalist insisted that the Closet 













CLOSET 
ALTAR 





future. 


all due to the demand from our subseribe 
have enjoyed every 
the book takes its name and which has furnished 
the material for its pages. 


sestpaia The Congregationalist, ”°*iass. 


and Altar Column should be put 
into a permanent form convenient 
for daily use. The book is ay 
ated by the general book trade. 
But its immediate success is first of 
rs who 
week the column from which 
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For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 


BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Dec. 16-22. Confessing Christ. 
Matt. 10: 32-39, 

Saints, martyrs, confessors—these have al- 
ways been linked in the thought of the Chris- 
tian Church and have constituted its roll of 
honor. It is significant that those who were 
outspoken in their faith came to be classified 
by themselves. Ifunted down by the perse- 
cutor, brought to bay before kings and coun- 
cils, they recalled the words of their master 
about confessing him before men. Secret dis- 
cipleship had to be abjured forever. The test 
had come. The line of demarcation between 
them and others—some of them possibly at 
heart followers of the Nazarene—had to be 
drawn. They must tell it out to the world 
that they believed in Christ. It was, after all, 
only what he had foreseen would come to 
them, and because they stood up like men and 
showed their colors our faith has been pre- 
served to us with the radiance of their testi- 
mony upon it. 





If it meant something in the early days, it 
must mean something in these days too. 
Sooner or later we shall be brought up sharp 
against this test. Shall we, in the midst of 
the shams and rottenness and the false prac- 
tices and standards of the world, acknowledge 
that we have learned a better way? Shall we, 
when it costs social disfavor and popular oblo- 
quy? Christianity has always made its way 
in the world just in proportion as its adher- 
ents have been willing to challenge the cor- 
ruption about them and to make their modest 
but firm protest against every form of evil. 





Whether a man will confess Christ by join- 
ing his church is a secondary although very 
important question. 
you will confess Christ daily as you go to your 
business, not by mumbling his name every few 
minutes nor by making the sign of the cross, 
but by imitating his example. After your 
policy in this respect has been determined, 


the question of joining the church will assume | 


Decide, first, whether | 


a different phase and you will be very excep- 


tional if it does not seem to you the natural 


and almost necessary outcome of the other | 


decision. 





* But Iam not good enough!” O, how men 
misconceive this matter of confessing Christ. 
If you were to stand before a congregation 
and assert that you had made an end of all 
perfection, that you were henceforth to be an 
example of all the virtues, 


shrink from such pretensions. But it is not 


you might well | 


the good people who confess Christ, but the | 


people who want to be good—the people 
broken with the shame of their repeated fail- 
ings and misdeeds, the people yearning for a 
way out of the prison house of self into the 
light and liberty of the Sons of God. 





* But I am not quite sure whether Jesus is | 


” 


divine! 


Does he ask you to exhaust the | 


mystery of his being, or to estimate his place | 


in the scale of creation? 
to take him for what he himself says he is— 
the Way, the Truth, the Life, the Light of the 
World, the Good Shepherd of the sheep. This 





A Girt TO GIvkE.—It is often difficult to decide 
what to get your friends for holiday gifts. Here is 
a suggestion: “Good morning, Jennie, I have 
brought you a nice present,” said Gertrude, as she 
handed her friend a neatly wrapped package. The 
pale, weary looking girl, who was slowly recovering 
from severe illness, opened the bundle and held up 
a large bottle of clear, rich medicine. “ Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla!”’ she exclaimed. “I have been read- 
ing about it today and wished I had a bottle.” On 
New Year's Day Jennie was able to be out on the 
street, and to her friends who remarked how well 
she was looking she simply said, ‘“ Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla,”” and every one of them knew it was this 
great medicine that had given back her health, 


He simply asks you | 


} 





“Inevitable Christ, this ‘Standard Man,” as 
Dr. Gordon e lis him, will cross your path- 
way over and again until you definitely settle 
your attitude toward him. 


ENDEAVOR SERVICE 

The St. Paul Union, Minn., supplied 100 Thanks- 
giving dinners to the poor. 

Three minutes for current missionary events are 
given in each prayer meeting at the Union Church, 
Worcester, Mass 

That Cincinnati brewers protested against the 
coming of the convention of 1901 is an indication of 
the character and influence of these gatherings. 

In Montclair, N. J., the convicts are given a 
marked Bible and other literature. Sixty-five in- 
mates of the penitentiary are auxiliary C. E. 
members. 

The noonday evangelistic services held in con- 
nection with the recent Pennsylvaftia convention 
were so appreciated by one business man that he 
has requested their continuance in his factory. 


The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, Dec. 9-15. Do Christians Sufficiently 
Appreciate Their Hymns? 1 Chron. 16: 7- 
36; Col. 3: 12-16; Rev. 15: 1-4. 

Their variety, pertinence, helpfulness. 
[For prayer meeting editorial see page 838.) 


The Watchman points out the significance 
of the fact that when the doctrine of the 
atonement was being discussed at the recent 
Baptist Congress the two papers read by 
Southern Baptists emphasized the manward 
side of the doctrine as containing the sub- 
stance of what can be known about it. A 
generation ago the South placed its emphasis 
differently. 








RHEUMATrISM 


As experience stands, the 
most promising way .o treat an 
old settled rheumatism is: to 
set up the general health. 

Whatever makes health, in 
| other respects, is good for 
| rheumatism. 

We don’t say it will cure it. 
Sometimes it does; sometimes 
it don’t. 

Your chance is better with 
Scott’s emulsion of cod-liver 
oil than with anything else now 
known, 

Byand bythere will be a sure 
cure; it will make a big noise 
in the world when it comes. 


We'll send you a little to try if you like. 


SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pearlstreet, New York. 
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OUR dealer in lamp- 
chimneys— what does’ 
he get for you? 

You can’t be an expert in 
chimneys; but this you can 
do. Insist on Macbeth’s 
“pearl top” or “pearl glass” 
whichever shape you require. 
They are right in all those 
ways ; and they do not break 
from heat, not one in a hun- 
dred. Be willing to pay a 
nickel more for them. 


Our “Index” describes a/? lamps and thelr 
proper chimneys. With it you can always order 
the “— size and shape of chimney for any lamp. 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it. 


Address Macsetn, Pittsburgh. Pa. 





Exclusive designs 
in STERLING 
SILVER 


51 WASHINGTON ST 
CORNER 'WEST:ST 


ANY ONE thinking of purchasing a : 
PIANO-FORTE or ORGAN 











| of any make, can secure the services of an inde 


pendent expert to make selection, without extra 


| cost, and thereby be sure of obtaining the best in- 


| gationalist. 


| strument for the money, by addressing HENRY 


BASFORD, Congregational House, Room 106. 
Refers to Dr. A. E. DUNNING, Editor of The Congre- 


Bc PYF SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUE, 


Prairie State incubator Co. 
Momer City, Pa. 





HUSTLING YouNG ‘MAN can make $60 per 
month and expenses. Permanent position. Experience 
unnecessary. Write quick for particulars. 

CLARK & CO., 4th and Locust Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 





The best Cod Liver Oil that fifty years 


of continued scientific research 
has produced is Moller’s, 

It is not so'd in 

bulk, but 

Passes in 


a sealed 


and dated 

j oval bottle di- 

rect from the manu- 
facturer to the consumer ; 


adulteration is impossible. It is free 
from disagreeable taste and odor. Free pamphlets of 
Schieffelin & Co., New York. 
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Holiday Reading 
With a View Point for “ Trials” 


What are Holidays? The wise answer will note 
that each American holiday signalizes an important 
event or tradition in our national life. And the 
preparation for their best observance is found in a 
broad-gauge, thoughtful religious weekly. 

And what is Holiday Reading? Bright, timely, 
attractive to all in the home, adapted to busy Chris- 
tians. Just that is the kind of reading which The 
Congregationalist supplies the year round. To it 
every week has a holiday. The 1901 prospectus, 
published last week, indicates this. 

Now we have a host of “ trial” readers—friends 
who have been with us for a long time at a short 
rate. They, perhaps you, have just received an in- 
vitation to extend the subscription for a full new 
year upon the basis of a very attractive plan. And 
what has been said in introduction should aid your 
decision. Up to Dee. 1 your subscription has in- 
eluded three special and three Christian World 
Numbers. Today we present one more, and before 
you are the Forefathers’ and Christmas issues. 
These are all holiday features indeed. But this 
paper will not exhaust itself in specialties, but each 
week will furnish a Christian paper of ever inereas- 
ing value. 

Two pastors have written suggestive words for 
every congregation : 

‘*I told my people that it was not good 
Christianity to fail to take a denominational 
paper.’’—Connecticut. 

‘*Il want my people to read The Congrega- 
tionalist, for there is nothing published that 
is of so much value to Congregationalism.’’ 
—Oregon. 

Certainly you cannot afford to withdraw such a 
paper from your home or personal life. Moreover, 
some friend undouptedly needs it as a companion 
for the opening century. Shall we send it at your 
suggestion? 

Yours, THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
Warren P. Landers, Supt. of Circulation. 





Tangles 


9. HIDDEN DINNER 


Concealed in lines below you'll find 
A repast suited to your mind; 

*Tis served to all but once a year, 

A day of brightness and good cheer. 


The unspeakable Turk eyed the man in the moon, 
And then begged politely the loan of a spoon. 


And presently he spied that glistening golden bowl, 
And added, “ I would like that, I would, upon my 
soul! 


“T always am quite calm on dry land now,” said he, 


“ But to sailing in a boat I will never agree. 


“My cook, Wavara, is in some mischief, I’ll be 
bound ; 
I’ve listened, and listened, and cannot hear a sound. 


“Sometimes he’s very wise and provides with judg- 
ment rare, 
But has not an atom at other times, this I declare. 


“ Among my peasants my best servants I can find, 
They are devoted to their masters, faithful and kind. 


“On holidays and féte days they serve their master 
well, 
Also upon the times of trial, I can with fervor tell. 


‘““Now please address that parcel: 
plainly write, 

We all go in the morning, so we’ll bid you all good 
night.” Eva HAMILTON. 


E. R. Young 


92. INAUGURAL TRANSPOSAL 


The names and dates of inauguration are 
correct, except that both letters and figures 
have been somewhat jumbled, and need rear- 
ranging by the reader: 1. Mr. Amo E. Jones, 
1781. 2. Floral I. Miller, M. D., 1085. 3. 
Lewin I. Killmay, M. C., 1789. 4. Charly A 
Rozaty, 1984. 5. Sir Howgane Nogget, 1897. 
6. S. S. Majoined, M. A., 1980. 7. N. J. Soda 
Ham, 1977. 8. Mate F. J. Hoofess, R. N., 1810. 
9. Ned N. Washoon, Jr., 1568. 

DOROTHEA. 
92. 


ENIGMA 
I saw it when the light of day 


THE 





Had just begun to fail; 








It looked quite like the paring from 
A dainty finger nail. 


I watched for it as time went on, 
And lo, it slowly grew 

Until it looked quite like a ball 
Upon a field of blue. 


And still I watched. It got its growth 
And then, night after night, 
It slowly shrank and pined away. 
Then disappeared from sight. 
ETHYL. 





93. SPIDER SAILING 


I set a large spider afloat ona chip upon a 
quiet mill pond. On realizing the situation, 
he seemed to decide upon the nearest point of 
land and cast a web for it. This caught se- 
curely upon the grass. Carefully pulling upon 
the line, like an old sailor, he drew his craft 
toward shore at the rate of an inch per minute 
until exactly half the distance was accom- 
plished. _He then pulled faster, to keep his 
line from touching the water, his rate being 
three inches per minute until he safely reached 
the land. 

Thinking he might be a special expert in 
seamanship, I tried several others, starting all 
at the same distance from land. All reached 
shore in the same manner, but one, whose web 
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caught on a weed and was not in danger of | 
dipping, maintained a constant speed of two 
inches per minute. I found, though, that 
while he moved at apparently the average rate 
of speed of the first one, yet he accomplished | 
the trip in six minutes less time. 
How far did I put them from shore ? 
F. L. 8. 


) AMT ADAN | 


9. CHARADE 
(Phonetic) 


FIRST is an implement, in use each day ; 
LAST is a number, perfect in its kind ; 

WHOLE, in two words, is sorrow-laden, yea, 
And dissipates high hopes and peace of mind. 


NILLOR. | 
ANSWERS 
87. 1. In-firm. 2. Straight-way. 3. Man-date. 
4. Post-haste. 
88. Stable. 
89. Determination. 


Answers acknowledged: From Annie K. Gifford, 
Gorham, N. H., to 84; E. G. Cooke, Spencer, Mass., 
84; L. B.S., Dover, N. H., 83, 84; Alice L. Moss, 
Ishpeming, Mich., 83, 84, 85; Abbie A. Tidd, West- 
boro, Mass., 83, 84, 85; Ned, 83, 84. 

The hope of the Tangler is that every reader may 
find the dinner! Of 85 Ned says: “ It is the neatest 
of the kind I’ve seen.” 





PARALYSIS: 


r. CHASE'S BLOOD "AND. 
ourcase. Advice an 
24 N. 10th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





EDISON 


PHONOGRAPHS 
AND RECORD 


The Only Kind Worth Having. 
Nine Styles of mac 1% 
from #1000 to g1¢ 

None a amentiant ‘this 


1500 different records from 
which to muke a choice. 
Record Lists and (Cata- 
logues of all Phono- 
graph Dealers. 
National Phonogr 

135 Fifth Avenue, 





aph Co. 
ork. 
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Locomotor Ataxia conquered 


Doctors puzzled. Spe- 


ee teen at recovery of 
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proof of cures free. 











House Work is Hard Work without GOLD DUST. 
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ROYAL, PROF. GRAYS NEW Nien th eedken. que bay. 
metal, taken out instantly with finest, most om 206 00. reaay \o Siew 


OLDE ESTABLISHE. 
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Now is the time to make money. 


FREE | Address CRAY & CO. 
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Thick piate every time. 


tableware daily. No 


family, hotel and restaurant have goods plated 
Every dealer, shop and factory want an outfit, or piating done. 
have all the work ss can do. 
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Latest method. Goods dipped 


bring it. You can 


Day, &= 
PLATING WORKS, 


FOR ALL WILLING TO WORK. 


GOLD, SILVER, se age AND METAL PLATING. NEW, QUICK PROCESS, 
make 65 to $15 a 
on. Plating 


Ov 1N BUSINESS. 


Sym orders, using end selling 
° all gag Unequaled for ee 


eav @ ex) 
Wee pl do plating ourselves. Have years of caperientes 
pratia outfits, including all tools, lathes and materiais, Ali sizes complete, for 
factories. 
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817Miami Building, CINCINNATI, @ 





HOOPING-COUGH 
CROUP 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation. 

The celebrated and effectual lish Cure without 
internal medicine. i een: EDWARD & Son 
Queen Victoria St., London, England. Wholesale of 
E. Fougera & Co., 30 North William St., N. ¥. 





IN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS PLEASE MEN- 
TION THAT THE ANNOUNCEMENT WAS SEEN 
IN THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 

















ORNAMENTAL FENCE! 


ial different designs, the fem» — and cheap 
% S 2 to Churches 


wood fence. 
and Cemeteries. Write on 


42) SORTH GT. 


e cnboaae. 


KOKOMO FENCE MCH. CO., 
KOKOMO, 


ino. ¥ 8. & 
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Marriages 





The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 





MANN—HOBBS—In Pelham, ss. H. og 14, by Rev. 
Charles H. Oliphant, Samuel E. } of ‘Methuen, 
Mass. (formerly of Honolulu, H. I.), and "Ella A. Hobbs. 


iste” 


The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words toa line. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 








BENTLY—In Jamestown, N. Y., Nov. 22, Annie Clift, 
wife of William H. Bentley, danghter ‘of Mr. and Mrs. 
Walter L. Clift of W ashington, D. ¢ 

BOROUGHF-—In Erwin, 8. D., Oct. 28, of enteric fever, 
Rev. Wesley + Boroughf, former pastor of Erwin 
church. Since 1895 he had been engaged ip business. 


To the end he was foremost in every good work. Bur- | 


ial at Marseilles, Il. 

COLEMAN-—In Pertiend, Ore., Nov. 9, Rev. William L. 
Coleman, aged 83 yr 

HATHAWAY—In Hyde Park, Nov. 22, at Sag residence 
of her son, Edward 8. Hathaway, Mary Hathaway 
of Newport, R. 1., aged 82 yrs., 11 mos., be. dys. 





SNOW—In Brewer, Me., George A. Snow, for twenty- | 


seven years deacon of First Church, of which he had 
been a member sixty-four years. He was for six years 
moderator of Penobscot Conference, a brother to Rev. 


B. A. Snow, an early missionary to Micronesia and had | 


been promine nt in munie ipal matters. He died at the 
age of 75 yrs 

SWIFT—In Malden, Dec, 1, suddenly, Anne, widow of 
the late Henry Swift. “ There is rest for the weary. 


EDWIN PERRY 


Deacon Perry died at his bome in Ashland, Mass., | 


Oct. 9 He was born in Holden, Ma:s., Dec. 11, 1830. 
He had held the offices of clerk and treasurer of the 
Congregational Church twenty-five years; he was deacon 
thirty two years. In church, town and family he wes 
like the disciple whom, Jesus loved, and who was called 


the “friend of Jesus,” the story of whose death and | 


resurrection was read at bis funeral. He leit a widow, 


Louise P. (Brewster) Perry, and one son, George M. | 


Perry, who is a librarian in New York. 


MRS. J. M. STONE 


Mrs. Jerome M. Stone, who entered into rest Noy. 20, 
was the daughter of Eli Davis, M. D., of Ellisburg, N.Y. 
She was educated at Union Academy, Belleville, N. Y., 
and taught in the publie schools of Eilisburg and Water: | 
town, N. Y., and Sutton, Mass. She was married April | 
17, 1867,to Jerome M. Stone, coming with him to 
Worcester, Mass., to live, where, after several years of 
membership in the Old South Church, they were promi 
nent in organizing the Church of the Covenant. In fif 
teen years Mrs. Stone has served this church during 
most of the time as deaconess, but whether io office or 
out of office her service has always been given with a | 
loving faithfulness which has exemplified the motto of | 
her life, * Do the next thing,” founded upon the passage, 
*Whatsoever your hands find to do, do it with your 
might.” The same spirit has manifested itself in het 
home life, and as a friend and neighbor she has been | 
active and helpful. 

After an illness of nearly two years, in which she 
knew that she was appointed unto death, she quietly re- | 
sponded to the call of her Lord and Master going out | 
from her home made dear by the love and tender care of | 
hushand and son and her two sisters, who had come to | 
spend the winter with her, without fear into the many 
mansions, the home that Christ has prepared for his 
loved ones. She will be greatly missed by the com 
munity where she lived and in the church where she 
served, but her life will still be felt in the lives of those 
she has touched and turned unto righteousness. 


DEACON A. G. CHENEY 

Died in Albany, Vt., Nov. 23, De 
aged 69 yrs., 5 mos, 

Mr. Cheney leaves a widow and six children, The 
children, now grown to manhood and womanhood, give 
testimony in noble character to the value of an early 
Christian home. RB. C. L. 





acon A. G. Cheney, 


Meetings and Events to Come 


Boston MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Dec. 10, 
104.M. Speaker, Miss Helen M. Cole. Subject, The 
Social Economic Teachings of the P or ts. 

NORFOLK East District MAs S. ASSOCIATION, | 
Annual meeting, First Baptist ch. : Wollaston, Dec 11. 

STATE C. E. MEETINGS 


New Mexico, Santa Fé, 
Vermont, Burlington, 


Dec, 29-31 
Dec. 31-Jan. 2 


Clubbing Rates 


A subscriber to The Congregatiwonalist may order one 
or all of the periodicals mentioned below, remitting 
with his order the amounts indicated, in addition to his 
subscription to The Congregationalist : 


DIE TERNS 5 vnc i cccccvescesvescctgnéevevtesete 83.25 
The ey Magazine 


Scribner’s Magazine... 

Harper's Magazine..... 

harper’ 3s W bane eonnece 

FRAEPOL'S BABA. 00 .ccccccccccsscccccvccesocccccveseves K 

The Pilgrim m Teocher (new subscribers) ........... -25 

Those who order the above periodicais from us will 
please take notice that, after receiving the first number, 
they must write to the publication itself, and not to us, 
in case of any irregularity or change of address. 











If you lack Energy 


Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


It vitalizes the nerves, helps digestion and re- 
freshes and invigorates the entire system. 





| “Cestrian,’ 
| 9,500 tons. Jan. 9, 1901, “ Devonian” (new) 11,000 


THE reason why Mellin’s Food is the best food 
for your baby is because when prepared as directed 
with fresh cow’s milk it is a substitute for mother’s 
milk that has no equal. 


WASHINGTON TouRs, $23.—Personally con- 
ducted tours via Pennsylvania Railroad will leave 
Boston Jan. 14 and 28, Feb. 11 and 25, March 11 
and 25 and April 8 and 22. Preliminary circular of 
D. N. Bell, tourist agent, 205 Washington Street, 
Boston. 


ORIENTAL TRIP. 


EGYPT, PALESTINE, TURKEY 
and GREECE. 


Extended Bien and es trip at the best season 
and in the dest way. 


beet eng m_ SAWYER, 
106 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


TOURS to HOLY LAND, 
MEDITERRANEAN, 


| AND THE ORIENT —Season of 1901. 


The Best, most comprehensive and Cheapest ever 
| advertised. Entirely First-class. Parties leave Jan. 
5, 22, Feb. 2, 12, 16, 23, March 9. 

Write for illustrated program. 


‘THOS. COOK & SON, York. 


Boston, Phila., Chicago, San Francisco, etc. 
European Tours ‘1901 Advance Program ‘Ready. 


GOING ABROAD ON A BICYCLE TRIP? 


Send for “ Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abro: 


LEYLAND LINE 
Every Wednesday, 
BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 
First Cabin, 840, oes A uapaaaa depending on 














eT TE) steamer * sobaaaen ” (new), 11,000 tons, 

Jec. 13; “ Winifredian,” (new), 10, 500 tons. Dec. 19; 
9,000 tons, Dec. 26; & Bohemian” (new), 
tons, Jan. 16, 1901, 


F. O. HOUGHTON & CO., Gen'l Agents, 
4115 State ‘Street, Boston. 


EUROPE *:: ORIENT 


H. CAZE & SONS-—57th YEAR 


High class tours under personal escort leave New York 
at frequent intervals for an extended tour through 
Southern France and Italy. 


64 Days. All Expenses 8490 


Egypt, Holy Land, Turkey and Greece 


26 Days. All Expenses 8620 
NILE TOURS fit uuu 
Tourist steamers 
The newest and best on the Nile. 
All Expenses, including all excursions, #171.50 





For programmes and full information apply to 


W. H. EAVES, New England Agent, 
201 Washington wines Boston. Tel. 3956. 


[CLYDE 
LINE 


Only Direct Water Route from 
BOSTON, PROVIDENCE and 


NEW YORK 


to CHARLESTON and 
JACKSONVILLE 


FLORIDA 


Fast Modern Steamships and Ex- 
cellent Service 3 Three Sailings a 
Week from New York, Affording 
Rail Connections to all Southern 
Resorts. 




















WM. P. CLYDE & CO., Gen’ Agts. 
THEO. G. EGER, G. M. 


19 State Street, New York 
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New Cotton Mill 


nearly completed, in the best cotton district 
in the South. Only 250 more shares for sale, 


Large Dividends Assured. 


Unusually safe and profitable investment. 
Southern mills rapidly monopolizing the busi- 
ness. For references and particulars address 


C. H. POND, Pres., Moorhead, -liss. 








DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 


AND 


WESTERN LANDS 


BOUCHT FOR CASH. 
Kansas, Nebraska and Dakota properties 
preferred. Correspondence solicited. 


Ss. K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Bldg., Boston, Mass. 














per annum clear of taxes or other 
'O expense; every dollar secured by 


FIRST FARM MORTGAGES 


worth three times the amount of the loan. 

Guaranteed titles ; personal examination of 

all securities. 17’ years’ successful experi- 
ence without the loss of a dollar to our @ients. 
Write for particulars and list of loans. 


E. J. LANDER & CO. (Est. 1883), Grand Forks, N.D. 


MONEY WANTED FOR INVESTMENT 


I offer yap ge Minnesota farm and village loans, 
yielding 5 te & 1-2 per cent. interest per annum net 
0 investor. Vercogpente aud closest my _ 
invited. 8 .. SPOONER, A itormey at) 

Spooner Block, MORRIS, MIN 








Benevolent Societies 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 
only) by the MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY So- 

CIETY, No. 609 eee House. Rev. Joshua 
Coit, Secretary; Rev. Eawin B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY paver ass, Room 
No. 607 Congregational House. Office hours 9 to 5. An 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Lizzie D. Wiite. Treasurer. 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
Missions, Congregational House, Boston. Frank H. 

Wiggin, ‘Treasurer ; Charles E. Swett, peseies and 
Purchasing Agent. Office in New York, Fourth Ave. 
and Twenty-Second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 

WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Room 704 Congrega- 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; Miss 
Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, United 
Charities Building, New York. Missions in the United 
Gente. evangelistic and educational, at the South and in 

the West, among the Indians aud Chinese. Boston office, 
615 et. Donations House ; Chicago office, 153 La Salle 
Street. Donations may be’ sent to either ‘of the above 
offices, or to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, Fourth Ave. and 
Twenty- -Second Be. New York City. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING foussy 
Py we and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. Cobb. 
D.D tg a 7 Al Charles E. Ho ~ Treasurer, ‘Unite 
Charities Building, New York; George A. Hood, 
Congregational House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION Soorare including 
former New West Education Commission). ee 
for students for the ministry. Swentproven © eee 
tional Colleges and Rondon in soventocs states. n 
free Christian schools in Uta! New Mexico. F. 
WILKINS, Treasurer. Offices ‘e12, 613 ee pean 
House, Boston; 151 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 

Cong. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
Contributions used only for mouney work. Rev. 
George M. Bo ee, D. D., retary and Treasurer; 
W. A. Duncan Field’ Secretary ; Rev. Francis J. 
Marsh, New england Superintendent, Congregational 
House, Boston. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of Boston 
aud vicinity (Incorporated). Its object is the estab- 
lishment and support of ey elical vp ay 
Churches and Sunday wy * eston and its suburbs. 
Samuel C. Hosting Tes. ; Kelsey, Treas.; J. J 
Tillinghast, Sec., 45 Mi ie ote ‘Reston. 

BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, Boston, Mass. Be 
quests solicited in this name. Send gifts to A. G. Stan 
wood, Treasurer, 701 Sears Building. Apply for aid 

E. B. Palmer, 609 Congregational House 

NATIONAL COUNCIL’S MINISTERIAL ‘RELiEr FUND. 
—Aids aged and disabled = and missionaries and 
heir families. Secre . H. Whittlesey, pee 
Haven, Ct.; home pg yt Sy. ‘on Forbes, Hartford, C 

‘orm of a I be nea” to the “ Trustees of "the 
National Counell “of the pee he cy Churches of the 
United — ed o went 2 orporate c' red under _ 
jaws Ld State of Conmeeteet) (here insert 
bequest) Ry for the of Ministerial 

Relief, as Seerane in the reso! ition of the National 

Council of the Congregational Churches of the United 


ote eet 
g 








pony CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
Ax, established by the Massachusetts General Associa- 
, offers its services to churches desi pastors or 
nipit éi8Gon in Massachusetts and in other States. 
pain a House, Boston. “ev. Charles 
B. Rice, Secr 
BOSTON ~aaeg ll 8 FRIEND SOCIETY, organized 1827. 
Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D. D., Presi ident; Geo. Gould, 
Treasurer, B.S. Snow. Corresponding Secretary, Room 
601, Co’ gational House, Boston. A Congregational 
society evoted to the material, social, moral ss reli- 
gious welfare of seamen. ests should be mac y- 


able to the Boston Seaman’s rriend Boctesy- Gontent yu 
tions from churches and individuals solicited. 

THE wouans cen med Eyeeep Society of Bos- 
ton, Room 601 e-mnembersh ual mem ber- 
a fe ae ax" rship £2000. Mrs. Charlies H. 
Beale Warren, 
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The Congregationalist 


Eighty-five years old, but eager and equipped for the New Century. The 20th Century Religious Newspaper 








In 1900 it maintained the high quality of its gregationalist Churches, the strong, broad, reso- 
regular departments, and took notable forward lute advocate of Congregational ways and _.Con- 
steps in its Church News Service, its review gregational work. 


of Literature and in the new Christian World Editorial chronicles and summaries, important 
Survey, out of which have grown The Christian _ j}jystrated articles, the story, the sermon, the char- 
World (“First of the Month”) numbers. acter study, the interview—all have a larger place 


In 1901 it will be, more conspicuously than ever, in the “first of the month” number of 7he Con- 
The National Representative of 5,600 Con- eregationalist, known as 


THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


The Latest, and many are saving “the Best,’ Thing in American Religious Journalism 


It is the regular issue of Zhe Congregationalist It is a noteworthy expression of the advanc- 
with Departments complete, plus special features. ing spirit of Christian unity. 

It is alert and thinking Congregationalism It is the busy Christian’s interpreter of the 
in touch with Christendom. broad movements in the Kingdom of God. 


Below are hints of what is in store for 1gor 


Illustrated Articles. Accurate, vivid writing upon subjects worth knowing about, with pictures of artistic and illustrative 
value, like the Passion Play article, Oct. 4, 1900. 

Sermons and Sermon Glimpses. ‘The Verbatim Discourse, with a pen-picture of the preacher and his method. ‘Texts, 
themes and illustrative sentences in hundreds of pulpits. 

Our Staff of Story Writers. Ralph Connor, the author of “ Black Rock” and “ Sky Pilot,” Charles M. Sheldon, 
Virginia Frazer Boyle, William Stearns Davis, the author of “ A Friend of Casar,’ Harriet Prescott Spofford, 
Alice Brown, Washington Gladden, Mabel Nelson Thurston, Bertha Gerneaux Woods, Frank S. Child, 
Clara Dillingham Pierson, Mrs. E. W. Peattie, and others. 

The Progress of the Church. Reported by Rev. Teunis S. Hamlin, D.D., Rev. Edward Abbott, D. D., Rev. 
O. P. Gifford, D.D., Rev. D. D. Thompson, Prof. A. W. Anthony, and other representative men in different 
denominations. 

Robert E. Speer, of the Presbyterian Fore gn Board, writes on ‘‘ The Twentieth Century Christian, What Shall He 
Be in Thought, Heart and Action.”’ 

Rev. Theodore T. Munger, D.D. ‘‘ Life as It Appears at Three-Score and Ten,’’ embodying the harvestings of 
his long public career. 

Rev. Frank W. Gunsaulus, D.D., Rev. Newell Dwight Hillis D.D. Articles on ‘‘ The Spiritual Needs of the 
Age: The Situation, the Remedy.”’ 

Prof. William N. Clarke. Five articles, ‘‘ The Primary Christian Experiences.”’ 

Rev. Nehemiah Boynton, D.D. ‘‘ Modern Competitors with the Pulpit: Sunday Newspapers, Sunday Sports, 
Sunday Visiting.”’ 

Prof. Henry C. King, of Oberlin, will write upon ‘‘ The New Evangelism: The Need, the Method, the Probable 
Results.”’ 

And Others. Dr. Dunning’s “Sunday School Lesson Expositions.” H. A. Bridgman’s “ Y. P. 5. C. E. Column.” Floyd 
Tomkins, “ Personal Christian Life.’ Two series: ‘ Fathers’ Responsibilities”; ‘“ Ministers’ Wives.” Presidents 
Harper, Faunce, and Dr. Bradford, :‘ Message of the New Century.” C. E. Jefferson, “The Minister’s Correspondence.” 
Margaret H. Welch, “‘ Woman’s Use of Money.” Editorial Causerie (‘ Peripatetic ” and * Allen Chesterfield ”’). 


The TIMELY quality of each issue precludes anno::ncements 


The Church News Department of the paper has been entirely reconstructed; it will receive 
more attention than ever, but “with a difference.” Local details will be left to the local papers, 
The national paper will study news, and chronicle it from the national standpoint. 


Subscription Price, in advance, $3.00; Church Club Rate, under special conditions, $2.00. 
Trial Term, Twelve Weeks, 25 cents. 


W. L. GREENE & CO., 14 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


ale National Paper of News, NOT Gossip 














SPECIAL 
CHRISTMAS 
TABLES 


Glass _ _ Bric-a-Brac 
For 25 Cents 


Match Boxes 
Cat and Dog Ash Trays 
Glass Vases 
Candlesticks 


China 


Match Holders 
Japat ese Pitchers 
Hat Match Holders 
China Elephants 
Cat and Dog Plates China Mustards 
Majolica Busts Lace Figures 
Trays with Heads of Noted Men. 


For 50 Cents 


Teapot Stands 
Lace Figures 
China Loving Cups 
Fancy Saucers 
China Match Boxes 
China Parrots 
Allervale Ware 


For 75 Cents 


Framed Pictures 
China Bowls 
Candlesticks 

Frogs 

Max & Moritz Figures 
Hat Stamp Boxes 


For $1.00 


Blue Jap Vases 

China Dessert Plates 
Bohemian Vases 

Max & Moritz Figures 
Bon-Bon Trays 
Bon-Bon Boxes 
Cameo Plaques 
Marmalade Jars 


Toy Teapots 
Japanese Ink Stands 
Decorated Plates. 
China Shoes 

Pin Trays 

China Saucers 
Views of Bcston on China Trays 


Glass Vases 

China Per Trays 
China Babies 
Japanese Bowls 
China Candlesticks 
Decorated Plates 
China Soap Slabs 


French Peasant Bowls 
Jardiniéres 

China Bon-Bon Boxes 
China Vases 

Cameo Plaques 

Beer Mugs 

China Olive Trays 


China Cats 

Glass Vases 
Bon-Bon Trays 

Jap Bowls 

Green Glass Vases 
Glass Almond Tray 


Decorated Plates 
Bisque Figures 
Plaster Busts 

Glass Decorated Trays 
Green Jap Mugs 
Match Holders 


China Cake Plates 
Green Art Glass 
Louelsa Art Vases 
Fern Dishes 
Teapot Stands 
China Paper Racks 
Plaster Busts 
Jardiniéres 


R.H.Stearns&Co. 


Tremont Street and Temple Place, Boston 


Green Jap Pitchers 
Nickel Mustards 
Framed Pictures 
Elephants 

Olive Trays 
Iridescent Glass 
Bisque Figures 
Candlesticks 


RAYMOND & 
W HITCOMB’S 
TOURS 


All Traveling Expenses Included 


Parties will leave Boston JANUARY 10 in an elegant train 
of Vestibuled Pullman Sleeping Cars with Dining 


and Observation Cars for a 


THIRTY-FIVE DAYS’ TOUR TO 


MEXICO 


SEVENTY-TWO DAYS’ TOUR THROUGH 


Mexico and California, 


going via New Orleans and returning via Colorado. 


January is the very best time to visit Mexico, ard ample 
time will be given to all the leading cities and other places of 
historic and picturesque interest’ in including the 
Wonderful Tampico Division of the Mexican Central Railway, a 
Week in the City of Mexico, and a Four-Days’ Trip over the 


Vera Cruz Railway. 


Mexico, 


Railroad tickets good on regular trains, with Drawing-Room 
and Sleeping Car reservations to California, Florida, etc., and 
Steamship Tickets to all points, including Cuba and Porto Rico. 


0H Send for descriptive book, mentioning the particular trip desired. 





RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
296 Washington Street, opposite School Street, Boston. 
25 Union Square, New York. 1005 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


| 
| 


| 








GILCHRIST & CoO. 


Winter and Washington Streets, Boston. 


House Coats. 


(Make a Very Practical Holiday Gift. ) 


We are showing one of the largest 
assortments of Smoking Jackets, 
House Coats and Bath Robes to be 
found in the city. 


(Compare Our Prices Before Purchasing.) 


THiS SMOKING JACKET 


is made from strictly all-wool plaid-faced clot), 
edges and pockets are bound with cloth aiid 
silk cord, colors garnet. brown, blue, green anid 
gray, sold elsewhere at $7. 50, our specia| 


og 5.00 


As a leader we offer 60 all-wool gray check and plaid cloth 2 
House Coats that are ac tually worth $5.00, for only 9B 
aa Velvet Coats, worth $12.50, for.. ..8.50 
ath Robes—Of fancy seaeerete in leaf and scroll pat- 
sq rns, actually worth $6, QO, for ......e cece cee econ eens 4. 50 
Bath Robes—(ray or yee checks—made of teazle ieorge » 50 


worth $3.98, for only............ 60.0.4. 
Robes are all GO inches beside. 

We will hold the garments until needed 

if you make a deposit of one-third their value. 


Make your selections now. 


Of every description for 
Men, Women and Children. 


Style, fit and durability “a: the keynote to our 
ever-increasing glove business. Not how cheap but how 
good we can make them at the lowest possible prices. 

Trefousse, Reynier, Dent’s, Perrin’s, Hte. Jouvin and 
many other standard makes that mean glove perfection. 





Victoria is the best made glove for. «...... «+... 1.00 
Hte. Jouvin Real French Kid, for...--.....-- --.-....+: 1.50 
Perrin’s Real French Kid Pique .....- esee see sasecses 1.50 
Trefousse Glace Kid and Kid Suede............ .... 1.50 


A Superb Gift Book 





a. 3 


Amcrican Anthology 


BY 
Edmund Clarence Stedman 


With a photogravure frontispiece of 
eight distinguished American poets 


A most valuable book, “A Victorian 
Anthology ” and representing American poets from 
1787 to 1900 by their most characteristic poems. 
Biographical sketches are given and an elaborate 
Introduction Stedman’s 
unsurpassed manner —of American poetry from the 
beginning down to the end of this century. 


uniform with 


contains a survey—in Mr. 


The book is a large crown octavo, handsomely 
printed and bound. Price $3.00; cloth, full gilt, $3.50; 
half calf, gilt top, $5.00; tree calf or levant, $6.50. 


The most comprehensive and exhaustive survey 
of the whole field of American verse that has yet been 
attempted.— Mew York Mail and Express. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston 








